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Che Famous 


“SPENCER PIANOS 


Expert technicians and highly-skilled craftsmen 
have combined their 40 years’ experience in 
the manufacture of the Spencer—the finest 
Piano in the world. For richness of tone, 
delicacy of touch, and depth of expression it is 
second to none—while the materials used in its 
construction are thoroughly seasoned and of the 
very finest quality. Write for Art Catalogue. 


MURDOCHS 


The Great Piano House 
a 461/463 OXFORD STREET LONDON WI 
| — 


ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN, or. 


Pianoforte Merchants. | 
4 Established 1864. 


SCHIEDMAYER PIANOS. 


Sole IMPORTERS of the 


BEULHOFF PIANOS 


also the horizontal Grand Pianos, manufactured by 
PARIS. 
65, Wigmore Street, London. 12, Park Row, Leeds. 
Branch Establishments at Scarborough, Doncaster, Darlington, and Middlesbrough 
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The Great English Piano. 


LLSO 


r PIANOS LIMITED 





LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W.5 


elephone Telephone 
Pane 160( — LANOMAN 1418 
60, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. W.1. 


eZ _s 


ESTEY ORGANS éfstey Organ Co 


ESTEY PIANOS - 2 - 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH RATHBONE PLACE, 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED LON DON W 1 
5 . . 


Telephone: Museum 1317. Telegrams: * ESTEY WESTCENT, LONDON.” 
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BIZET'S 
CARMEN 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 


(CONCERT EDITION) 
ENGLISH TEXT BY 


HENRY HERSEE. 


VOCAL SCORE ... 6s. NET. CHORUS PARTS ... 2s. 6d. NET. 
(Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation combined.) 





a 


(Band Parts may be had on hire.) 


METZLER & CO. (1920), LTD, 


(EsTABLISHED 


142, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Principa 











PUBLISHED 


h. 987.—Vol. 66 . 
Lh He Sad MAY 1 
Registere uf the General ost 
Vice for Canadian Postage 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Preside H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G 
Principal: JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M 
S ER TERM begin fonda Ma 
S RSES for rrait f ¢ luctors and a for 
Teachers, the latter t et re rem f the 
" ration Cour have en arranged \ t 
\ I n 
I F.G.S r R f 
rmany—S rt and Scl a nd I 4 
Parry, St 1 1 We " 
CERT, Monda " 
T N( I rs Sa } a 1 ] 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secreta 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


RINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 
Sir HuGu P. Aven, M.A., Mus. D 
S i G e A. Ma LLAN, Esq., D.Litt 
pe: EA NG, E M.A 
I N.I IN NE, Hon, R.C.M 
a ( te C f M al Educa t 
l I il and amate Upward 
S and | i founded w h provide free 
I 1 Con ra g of Teacher 
Ba elda ( € 
PE CLASS has the S f the fully-equipped ¢ ege 
A THEATRE, with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA 
AMID IONS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), 
held three t 1 year, in April, September, and 
" and all par ur ay be btained fr the 


Guildhall School of Music. 


ration of London, and n 


Music Ce 


by the ¢ anaged by 


the 


miimiitte¢ 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


—§ LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. 


_PRIVATE LESSONS all Musical Subjects, and STAGE 
‘RAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 


in 


vomplete M 
pera Clase 
approved by 


sical Education at inclusive fees. £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 
Teachers’ Registration Council). 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- | 


tons (open to general public) free. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


telephone ; Cent. 4459; and City 556¢ 








THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 


ON THE FIRST 









































OF EVERY MONTH 

Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 
I 9 25 4 
? Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


The Royal College of Organists. 


4 
The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM i 
INATION are n 
Prelude and Fugue in G major, / Ba N B 
p. 112; Augener, p. 56; Peters, Vol. 2, N 2 
Minuet from Sonata No in F, Op. 149, Stanford Augener 
Lar S er from *‘ A Sea Symphony AK iM 1” ja 
Arranged by ( Stainer & Bell ’ 
Tt} é lt es and the t < set for the I ay for the July, 
1925, A.R.C.O. Exan ation, differ from those set for Januar 192 
The CHOIR-T IN DIPLOMA EXAMINATION 1 
I ECTURES 1 ered ( I 1 ' 
i | :. Tha sa S € The ¢ 1 
‘ ’ ir. H S. Middletot 
S ( 1 « A ! 
( late t Examinat must send in their N é 
r FELLOWSHII JUNE 4th, for ASSOCIATESHIP by JUNI 
I e ca f NEW MEMBERS proposal fot d hlled 
t fore NI No name \ be entered after 
Exa " Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures 
fc ay be had on application 
I la — 1 
Exa nd e chara and ay I diff f the 
NEW TESTS he i 24, Ex i s 
ay ained a ( A I I t ] 
A I 
H. A. HARDING, n re 
e S W 7 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, k.G 
Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY 
Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A, 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 

Systematic Course for 
Teachers’ Registration C« 


the Teache ved by 
uncil. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula- 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 


training of rs, appr 


New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. Claud Biggs 


New Professor of Singing, Miss Marguerite Swale 


GLASGOW 
ATHENAZUM SCHOOL 
SESSION 1692 


OF MUSIC. 


25. 


The Session consists of Three Terms: September 8 to 
November I, December I to March 7, and March 9 to 
June 5. 

Complete Musical Curriculum. Day and Evening Classes. 

Single Subjects taught. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from : 
STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 


ATHEN#UM Bui Lpincs, GLascow. 
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96 and 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. THE RIVARD E SCI [OOL 


TOBIAS MATTHAY om : 101 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. 





Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and aiso to Children. —_ " — iss 
THE PRINCIPLES 





The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder. OF PURE VIOLIN TONE -PR( I ye 


Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation. TION are seldom realised and _ stil] 
Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching seldom taught. Unfortunately, the importance: 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, of the first stages of violin playing is met 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings. . - 
generally recognised by parents, and childre; 





Mr, Frepericx Moore takes alternate Wednesdays. ‘ J > 
rarely have the opportunity of receiving goo 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. training until their schooldays are over 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) : . sé C ” “ty 
which time so-called “scraping” habits ar 


This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any TERM. well ingrained. 


For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Core, Secretary. | _. 7 pees : 
THE METHODS 





BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE by which Mr. Rivarde hopes to advance t! 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. object of his school are the following :— 
ee TE in eet 1. By substituting a scientifically de. 
PT a monstrable method of tone produ tion 
left-hand technique in place of the exper 
SORE SGRO-SENS, mental methods usually adopted. 


n consist f AUTUMN TERM (September 22 to ' -> 2 . - 
WINTER TERM (January 14 to April 11): SUMMER 2. By training players for public careers 
—— as thereby enabling music lovers to appreciat 


the results of the application of his methods 





y be obt fr : By arranging special training « 


M. FRANCIS, Secretars ‘ - 
for teachers and giving certificates of 
mendation to those who are able t 
their ability to demonstrate and 
others the principles of the Rivard 


of Violin Playing. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
FouNDED 1892 
Manchester devot lely to th t st > } 
cn re sees 4. By giving | particular 

children, and arranging for super 


tte 


lementary | 
tion, Choral practice when possible. 


vert Square By thus creating a demand fc 
THE LONDON H ; NGIN standard of violin playing, teachers 
> LONDON §S OOL OF SINGING i 
. F SINGING. | enabled to obtain posts throughou 
2 HENRIET STREET, CAVENDISH SQuARE, W.1. . , 
country, thereby giving musical childre 
President: A. NETTLEFOLD am @ send Semantin 
WARD COWDERY advantage of good lessons fron 
DAVID GODELL 


cipal - 
Principal 


The School vides complete instruction and training in all | ai — = . 
branches f Vocal Art for both Professional and Amateur I HRE E SC HOL ARSHIPS 
Latent talent successfully developed Public appearances arranged “s : 


] 
Sr nt wcerts monthly Ane s ee | : . 
tuden Concerts mont Auditions fr are offered, giving 
| 


FREE TUITION. 


beginning. 


Parti ars from Secretary Mayfair 


/ 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS, 
6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent PappinGcton, W.2 These S olarships open | 
Founder: Mr. James Bates | : 
upplied at short notice for Chu International Competition up to 
t t 599) Sec : \ THI G 
} hy 
i 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. Residents in London and the 
FOUNDED 1 ) years of age. 

I Residents in the United Kingdor 

Orear idenominaticns | the London area, up to 19 years of ag 

are ¢ 


For full particulars, please apply, 


Miss AGNES SKALLY, 


Particul 


Sec., Dr. J. WARRINER, 
ark Hi S.E.5 | 
| 


at 


M®. HERBERT HODGE will give an Organ|;,. CHENISTON GARDENS, 
+ Recital (1,8 t St. Nich us Cole Abbey, E.¢ on 
May Telephone: Wes 


and every Tuesday ati p.n 
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FAILURES 





CONVERTED INTO 


SUCCESSES 





Students who have failed repeatedly MATRIC. L.R.A.M. 
Mus. Bac. A.R.C.M. 


aties Tetat . cc , 
der ther Tuition, | AS: | it Ist ARCO ATCL. 
ATTEMPT under the M.C.C. F.R.C.O. A.Mus. T.C.L. 


MODERN corr. COLLEGE 


20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 











THE MUSICAL 


ST THE HELP 
YOU NEED. 


A REAL SCHOOL OF MODERN| 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
I R.C.O 
FINGERWORK 


\.M SA 


A 


R 


GILLETT! 


STRE , LOS 


HARLES A 


Mo 


THE ¢ 





Perfect Touch & Technique} 
without Laborious Practice 


f my Systen 
ies in the number of 


nv hands to pia 


y n | o-mastery 
System the Royal Road to the 


f Pianoforte Playing, wz/how 


Postal C an) 
Sir Frederick Bridge, 
nded ny the 


ve, lu ourse, 
, including th 
Vy recomn 


i System 
NAL Po 


Al EM. 
19,000 Successful Pupils of all ages. 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s 
System of Pianoforte Playing. 
Read ny Illustrated Book, *‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 
This expiains fully how I teach the System by a Series of | 
Postal Lessons, and gives particulars of the very reasonable | 
fee for tuition. No apparatus or special music necessary— | 
just an easily acquired method with much quicker and /e//er | 
results, based on my important discovery in physiology. 
lo not omit to stat 
whether average if a beginner, | 
whether you can or cannot play at sight a simple hymn-tune. 
The book will be sent free of charge and post free. 
Lonpvon, W.C 1. | 


Apply for book to-day, but please 
wr advanced player, or, 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, Bioomssvury Sg., 





TIMES—May 1 


1925 





| Individual Training Course for L. R. A.M. and 


The Training of Teachers of Singing, 
LESSONS IN CLASS MONTHLY IN LONDoy 
\ R.C.M, as 


LECTURI 


Teachers or Performers in Singing. 

Mr. W. LEE WEBSTER, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M, 
(Teaching Singing), 
PARK ROoAp, Not 


INGLESIDE, rING 





“Your lessons and ideas splendid." 
“Your excellent models make my attempts look cold." 


RECENT SUCCESSES, 

nly pupil sent up, Januar 

2s. 6d. per lesson and postage. 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 


t 


t, Wit 


"¢€ 
LECTURE-RECITALS. 
A. M. HENDERSON 
PI wast AND LECTURI R 


Mg? ,) irwenka, an 


\I 
Ml. 


of Glasgow. One of H 


ers in Music 


University 
Examir 
HENDERSON 
RECITALS with Illustrati 
ed by M 4. M. HENDERSON, as 
is and tern 

STREET 


M alises PIAS 


ve Programmes 


spec 


n applicat 


Prospect 
ANN 


A VOICE is— 
1. MENTAL APPRECIATION 
MUSCULAR EFFORT. 


A good Teacher will help you with the first. 


GLASGOW 





+ 


The Saxby Vocal Calisthenic Course will work 
wonders with the second. 
Che Course trains every little muscle used in singing 
and speaking. 
RESULT: Power, Resonance, bBrilliancy, Contr 
in fact all the qualities of a GREAT VOICE. 
CHURCH SAXBY, 


BUILDINGS, LEW: 


:? 


Studio: 3A, SEVEIRG 


CARL WEBER, the renowned teacher says 

After a trial, I find ‘The Techniquer’ an admira 
lessening the drudgery of a pianist's daily gymnastics. T} 
have the effect of strengthening the fingers to a remarka 
the result being that confidence and power are greatly if 
while effort is reduced and time saved. I recommend y 
invention wherever I can, and with every confidence 


= 


, 
ble 


** Hand Development." with numerous photos, ts. 6d. 
Send for full particulars, &c.— ; 
Miss F. J. FITCH, A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O. (Sec.) 


21, Boundary Road, N.W.8. ‘Phone : Maida Vale 1715 


Lialie 


Bronz 


To PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, VIOLINISTS, Etc 


“SIMPLEXA” Pocket Finger Traine! 
Reeistered No, 69281 
STRETCH, INDEPENDENCE, 
AND STRENGTH, 
Vusical Tis “ Have no hesitation in re 
Improved Model, 2s. 6@. post free 
“ SIMPLEXA, Loncrorp Terrace, FOLKESTONE 


INCREASES FLEXIBILITY, 


Editor s Says: 
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PERSONAL POSTAL COURSES. 


Dk. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


Mus.Doc. (Lond.). 


Preparation for L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Mus. B., Mus. D., and D plomas of T.C.I 


and R.C.O. 











SPECIAL COURSES 
STARTING THIS MONTH. 


L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 
Paper Work, and it 


Full Preparation in ; 
f these Examinations, 


the zzz z porti 
and T.C.L. Diplomas—July. 
vam “‘ First” and ‘* Final’? M Bac. 


1 


NUMEROUS SUCCESS! 


S 











lso those who have previously failed to 


Candidates who are entering for the first time, and a 


xamination, should communicate with 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


46, CLARENDON RoApb, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


= 
ictrm] 2 .* 
Bristol 9935 











ALBERT GARCIA'S 


WALLASEY 
VOCAL STUDIO. 


senile — ~ 
\[l SICAL |: ESTI\ AL 59, QUEEN’S ROAD, ST. JOHN'S W 
VOICE-PRODUCTION AND SI 

(MERSEYSIDE). Bases ge anager cence 

PILS PREPARED FOR A.R.C.M. ANI 


AL, WALLASEY, CHESHIRE. 


5. how i trol which too few learn t € a 


MANUEL GARCIA’S “ART OF SINGING” 
tly been edited and revised from the original edition by 
ALBERT GARCIA 


FUBLIC CONPETIFIONS. 
bl Messrs. Leonarp & Co., 47, I 


Publishers 


192 


OCTOBER 7th to oth, 


PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, ** 4 work that should be of interest ingers, y £ 

Albert Garcia's newly-published editior ! grandfather's 

’ 4 t , > Singing There are many famous cases of inherited talent 

HORAL, Qt ARTET, AND SOLO SINGING, arts, but not many where the same branch of the pr nt 
followed by successive generations, and tl 

—Dagile legrap 


AND "CELLO SOLOS, probably unique y 7 
“Mr. Albert Garcia, who comes f a fan line 
edited the treatise 


fe 


case 


RCHESTRAL, VIOLIN 


COMPOSITION, ELOCUTION, Ete. teachers, has, re f the great Garcia. his 
father—the admirable old man who departed only recently 1906), 

van half ntury of eminent educational labours in 

! various 


value of the book, with its 
is considerable Morning 


exercises and the 
bits of traditional lore which it contains 


Cups and Shields, Gold, Silver, and 
* The Art of Singing Vusical 


Halle ngt 
** A remarkable treatise is Garcia's 
. ‘o ° Opinion, 

Medals, and Certificates will be awarded. ea - 1 4 
Garcia's Treatise has stood the test of time so well that a new 

edition needs little more than mention 
by the author's grandson. Looking at these large pages of exercises 
corresponding to the purely technical studies of the pianist, one sees 
through the secret of the permanent results of the old thorough-going 


SYZLABUS, Sixpence, post jree. 
LLABl ™ pe ” p sald methods of training Musical Times. 
———————— tical and valuable 


rhe revision has been done 


bronze 


“In its present form it is one of the most prac 

treatises on the art extant."'"—Airmingham Weekly / 

Hon. Sec., T. K. EMERY, * Garcia's ‘ Art of Singing.’ 

the most famous teachers of singing, 

the grandson of the great Manuel Garcia 
and practical guide to the art of singing 


This well-known treatise, by one of 

is issued in a revised edition by 

It is a complete thevretical 
~erpool Post 


35, ZIGZAG ROAD, WALLASEY, CHESHIRE. 
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CAN YOU MEMORISE MUSIC? 


FTSHERE a sands “of capabl sicians. P 
t I rotes 1. who just fall short of | 
1 performers t sh their inability to / 


BY THE is 


\IASTER-METHOD : 





T 


MEMORY - PLAYING | GUARANTEE TO TEACH 


I GUARANTEE a 
YOU. MASTER-METHOD 


TO TEACH 
OF MEMORY-PLAYING, 


Write to 
REE BOOKLE' 
. REGINALD C. FOORT, F.R.C.O. 

. Bi IN House, HEMSTAL ROAD, 

, N.W.6. 


oO-day 
aay 























WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
ORGAN RECITAL 


MARCEL DUPRE 


6.35 


On THURSDAY, MAY 7th, 1925, at 
PROGRAMME. 


PASSION SYMPHONY (by re 
THREE CHORALES 
(a) ~~ My heart is fi 


led with longing to pass away in peace 
“ Blessed Jesu, at Thy word we are gathered to hear Thee 


(/) 
) “ Be glad, now, all you Cl 


UGUE IN E FLAT (“St. Anne ”) 
IMPROVISATION. 


iristian men 


PASSACAGLIA. 
THREE CHORALES (on the sam 
(a) In ornamental form. 
(4) In contrapuntal form. 
(¢) In canonic form. 
CRIPLE FUGUE. 
The theme for the Passacaglia, the theme for the three Chorales, and the three subjects for the triple 
», will be handed to M. Dupré in the interval. 
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FORMERLY ALWAYS NERVOUS 


Has now played [1 recitals from memory in 14 days! 





EEN’S HALL, LONDON 


SCRIABIN 
MEMORIAL CONCERT 


ROUSSEVITZKY 





with 
the ar urs¢ 











pianists Of from 


Send coupon 


particulars, with 


ALRANTEE, —emeny 


st MACKINNON’S 


€sson, 


‘ove we weet of ie | MU STCAL MEMORY COURSE 
eee ae EMPIRE HOUSE, 


ing the Course, such 
fae 


es will be refunded rE PICCADILLY, Wr. 


IN SIX POSTAL LESSONS 











POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
COUPON. 
Empire House, 175, Piccadilly, 


tion, tree, and post tree, you * MEMORY TRAINING.” 
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THE ART OF VOICE- TRAINING | MR. CHARLES TREE 





Next Season's Lectures will be 
“SOME GREAT SINGERS OF OTHER I 
(Iilustrated by some of their songs 


Mr. F. C. FIELD HYDE | and, ‘** LAUGHTER AND SONG 


H the voice for 40 years or n 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSE IN LONDON, 


Will conduct his Ho ay Course in Lonpon from 
JULY 30th to AUGUST 8th. | “*How to ACQUIRE EASE or VOICE-PRODUCTI 
Comranton, “ BEL CANTO” EXERCISES, 5/2 ar 
It will include If difficult to obtain, write direct 
Concerts, &c., address, Bolton Mansions Hotel, S.W.5, K 


GOOD SINGING. 


A Concise Statement of the Essential Preliminaries 
. ~ —— 
By JAS. EDMONDSON. 
Specially written to assist untrained vocali 
. . > o BREATHING, TONE-PLACING, CHORUS-SINGING, Er 
For Organists, Choirmasters, and all Vocal Teachers, this : . : oe G, Er 
: 20 Printed Pages with Illustrations. Price 
Course is unique. It is the outcome of many years’ investi . 
gation of practically every theory and method worth 
investigating, and of a wide teaching experience. 


Previous courses have been attended by Teachers, JAS. EDMONDSON, Fetton's Music Wari 


f national The Broadway, Harrow 


Conductors, and Organists, including musicians of 
PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and isa 
Master Patent. 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
oth April, 1921 


reputation. ‘Their recommendation is unanimous. 


“The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-fee 
eight-feet, or both combined, "OPTIONAL OCTAVE ntrivance 
astonished me 

** 1 was delighted with the Pedal touch and with the \ 
touch, which your Attachment makes possible. It is ver 
to the movements of the feet, and is reliable.” 


HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 


. I tur increased output, we have reduced the price o 
: Ie , lodel to 14 guineas cash. Deferred payments if desire: 
F.C. FIELD HYDE, a a ee pent eh ashes 
George St.. Bevanston S juare, London, W.1. Write for Lists, hana and suena Opinions, and References i 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lto., 
— , , . NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
\.R.C.0. EXAMINATION AIDS. mpegs Wage moet ee 
: . London address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W.16 

f pract paper tlining « rses of study and giving 

{ ving Test 

SCORE-READING. “THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL JOURNAL 

ACCOMPANIMENT 

With list of 75 Solos 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR MA\ 


rf. the 


iy F. Kid 
F PRAISE 





yurpence 


Office, 25-35, City Road, I 





OF THE “How To } t TE THE ied THE PIANOFO! 
LOOKING AT THE FINGERS. 


BREARE VOCAL SERIES by GEORGE DENHAM, L.R.A.M 
No. 5; : ll keyboard players will benefit from this thoroug 
VOCAL ANALY S ES ° | “Should certainly be ee Boo Im 
SENSITISING BREATH CECIL PALMER, 49, CuHanpos Street, W.< 
EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.” 


h littl 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 
Lyrics Set To Music, Metoptes Harmonizep, Music TRANSPOSED 
| anp CopreD, Banp Parts Written, MSS. PREPARED FOR PUBLICA 
|t1on BY A MasTER HAND, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
Its Structure and WRITTEN TO SonGs. 


No. 2, “ Elocution : Its First | For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 


and their Remed No. 4, > ad 
Sine lata Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks 


s. 6d. each, till pre-war editions 


} , 1 

auster ; ; TIGMORE ;TU DIOS.—These splendidly 

By W. H. BREARE, J.P., M.1.J., Vocal Adviser. | Y\'GMORE HALL STU DIOS.— Thesespestet 
: | appointed Studios are the recognised centre of me * 

Addres HERALD BUILDINGS, HARROGATE, ENGLAND | musical activities in London Forty-five rooms. Grand Piano | 
Publishers every room. Lift, telephone, and every comfort and convemience 

Minton, Kent & ¢ | Low inclusive rates. One morning or afternoon per week the mil 


Srmpkin, MARSHALL, Ha 
iL, Ltd mum time arranged for. Apply, 38, Wigmore Street, W.1. 


Harrogate: R. Acker 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. | G. HUBI-NEWCOMBE. 
1ISS WINIFRED DENHAM. LYRIC AUTHOR 


it “Whisper and I shall hear (Piccol 
SOPRANO. ur heart "’ (Trotér Love's Devotion " (A. F. Tate 
easing freshness and flexibility."'"— Daily C/ 2 er Song "' (Guy d’Hare lelot 
produced voice—exceedingly well sung. : "Ss .. rster , A, Sor 
. 1 | in ” 


Avondale Road, South Croydor 


1 ' i ae) a _ -_ ft 
MISS LYDIA JOHN the Shore 
4.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO. th 
ncerts, Oratorios, Organ Recitals, &c 
Lectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. 
s received for Voice-Production and Singing. 
pared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c. 
28, ALBION ROAD LONDON. N.W 
Tel Hampstead 5797 “a ee —— . -—o . = 
at | dio or abo THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


West-End St addre 


( ps 
For Old Lov 
i ‘T 





r ‘ itable r Musi 
OVERBU , RZ ANE, Y, SURREY 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 
) raT YY -r ry 
I { iN R¢ LI ) K N OV\" L I ON VOICE-PRODUCTION, covering the whole subject 
TENOR FORM AND TEACHING, TOUCH, ACCOMPANIMENT, 
St. Paul's Cathedral, E.C. 4 MUSICAL APPRECIATION, AND AURAL TRAINING. 
Hatherley Gardens, Crouch End, N. 8 Nearly 1,000 Successes at L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c 
Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M 


RE t ; '. N. AL I om b a SSE .L a ; ‘ (Double Dip. Singing and Piano), L.R.A.M., Class A, Performer 


INDO and Teacher : 
Prof Singing G.S.M., 1905-1915. Special Lect.on Mus. Appreciation 

emanate. tmeahnd \ a, 20 L.C.C ' adele » = 

Aberdeen Road, C ifton. Brist Recit. and its Rendering,"' ts. 6d Vade Mecum for Singers,'' 6a 
7 Send for p.ospectus, 21, Boundary Road, N.W.8. 


VERNON HARRISS, —————— 


A.M., A.R.C.M., Gold Medallist. BASS Musicac Reviser To Messrs. NovELLo FoR Forty YEA 


r ncerts Vocal ach am idicator ’ s . ‘) -—— © 
rM nie Maser, D ate — ony ( OM P< ISERS MSS. 
r " REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
TD > . 
ART HUR LEES H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W 
ae *.* The late Sir Husert Parry and Sir Freperick BRIDGE 


neerts, Recitals, Masonics, Orator c i W 
i atorios, &c permitted their names to appear, along with those of the following 
Marmion Road, Hove, Sussex s k r —Sir Epwar 
composers to whom reference i indly permitted :—Si DWARD 


T r rT EvGar, O.M.; Sir Henry Wacrorp Davies, Mus. Doc 

PRAMS POULTON a ase 
\SSO-CANTANTI D®: ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who 
IR 10, CONCERTS, I OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS. B. and Mus. D. at Oxford, 
€, Hou . e: Hour Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, Diplomas of 
. L.L.C.M. (April, 1924), L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., L. Mus. L.C M., 
4 T “7 aa he Pee) , A.R.C.M., Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, Certifi- 
E] MM L N | ) I E | 4 | I 4 R (BARITONE) cates, and valuable professional appointments. Dr. Allison is willing 
to teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions 
by Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, 

Singing, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 


MR. HERBERT ipsa EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


BASS | : 
Mansions, E.5 London Wal Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 


rovir + pow poy 


For vacant dates, and Experts’ criticisms 
& Tillett, 124, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 





PERCY BAKER, Mus.B., Dunelm., 
H. F ( ) RSTE R R I C I L, A R DS¢ )N M* F, ee A M., gives Postal Tuition and prepares for Examinations 
>.M. (Leipzig), A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M Personal L essons (Pianoforte and Theory), at14,Hanover Square,W.1 
f Tobias Matthay, Plunket Greene, Gregory Hast), Address, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W.17. 
ns in Pianoforte Playing, Voice-Production and Singing : 
ition on the most modern technical principles PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Coaching for Concert Work and Examinations ) L.R.A.M. P Work 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1., and a. oR, SUGSE WER. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 


30, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 


MISS MARY W IL SON, F.R.AM. Harmony, Form, &c. 
sor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, London, L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-25 ... 259 Correspondence Pupils successful 
es : SP ECIAL CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS to Candidates | A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-25... 69 ° ” ” 
tering for the L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Singing Teachers’ Diplomas 
Particulars on application 


Address : 10, Harley Street, London, W.1. Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


TO CONCERT DIRECTORS Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 


re" o> oe -T> > has d the following additional C s YENCE COURSES 
ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF he wet go - ee udditional CORRESPONDENCE Cot 


(British) Mus. Bac."’ Degree. 
The well-known Pianist is arranging a Recital Tour for the coming (s.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 
season. (3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 


Special terms can be quoted for a Recital or part programme if (4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
immediate application is made. Harmony, and Counterpoint. 

Managers of suitable Concert-Halls also please send terms for — 
uiring 

Please address all communications to | (Address as above.) 


ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham 
.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 


( oi ENFORD'S LYRICS. ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. _ Pianist 
Mr. E DW ARD OXENFORD | Paper-Work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 
uth f “I Fear no Foe," and Thousands of other Songs, &c. | ° . 
Submits Fox-trots and othe r Up-to-date and Profitable L yrics | REDERICK GREEN, L.R.A.M., ETC. Voice 
HADDE Spe ~. cialty : New words written to songs | Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adjudicator. Preparation for 
NHAM, BUCKS Postage refunded, | L.R.A.M. c/o Rushworth & Dreaper, 11, Islington, Liverpool. 
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i 

SINGING TEACHERS'|\\7_ G. WEBBER, F.R.C.O. — Recitalist, &&. 

1 PERSONAL COACHING. Moderate ¢ Preparation for Exams. Organ lessons given new four. 

CHIBAI RTIS. L.R.A.M manual Willis. Address, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road 

i Lane, Highgate, N.¢ London, S.E.1 

¢RIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., heuenan oan — 

D*: cae a ORRESTONDENC | DR: PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.CO, 
TU swanne” 406 Successes in Mus. D.. Mus. B.. F.R.C.O.. and SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
A.R.C.O., & Avondale Roa yrleston-or (1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint. 


TITY (2) F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 
D®:, H. ARRIS REV ISES and P REF ARES MSS. | 3) L.RAM. and AR.C.M 


FOR PUBLICATION, Age mopar ts to Songs written 











(4) Mus. Bac, Degree 
ISS H HEALE COA HES for all EXAM- Several recent Mus. B. successes at Durham 
INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End| R.C.0. EXAMINER says: ‘ Your system is und 
Pianoforte Harmony ntery . Fugue, Forn excellent one 
— SUCCESS GUARANTEED~—given any pupils with t 
musical ability for the examination in view. 
HECTOR, . Mus. Oxon., 22, 263 A.R.C.O. Successes since 1909 
lidat per 162 F.R.C.O. 
RECENT SUCCESSES IN PAPER WORK 
RT HODGI m fomis to? 6 iF Jan., 1914. 11 A.R.C.O., 
} . rs holas Cole Abbey t iF . » July, 1914. . 
cl d . Jan., 1915 
. July, 1915 
Jan., 1916 
» July, 1926. 
Jan., 1917 
» July. 1917 
, Jan. 1918 
July 191 
, Jan. 1919 


y tion, } tion, &c or 
H e. 41, Albert Bridg 21d, S.W.o418 


PPP rr rr PP er Pe > >> >>> > >> 


SOWW Ne ww 


rIDaned 


. 1923 
1923 
. 1924 


1924 


Warwick Road, C onville, Margate 


:ARET ' » L.R.A.M., A 


A.T.C.I snoforks 


M" \DAME I LARKCOM, R LM. P ing, : “al M k rede nd ' Bawl 


pe Seca [ces Y OF LONDON CHOIR COLLEGE 


yR. ORL ANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc.,| An to F. W. Sutton. F.R.C.O.. St. Steph 





rsity of Tor M I ri nity Univ : » ae 
F.R.CO.: I 15, Sydenha las id, Cheltenhat Lady Wanted at once, for 
Correspondence Le I é n of MSS ring iting, ar f i Ker t tl 
arranging Examination pieces analysed and annotated f ‘ ind weekly 1 
M!SS F- HELENA MARKS, Author of “The jeter Chaties kt W\ in @, dliies Mend, Geaen's | 

' r L.R.A 

A-R.C.M., a | all otk r examinations, Pia rte, 1 orm A LTO MALE), voluntary, WANTED 
nd Tea : , . \ res} ' u ans Chure Sou te d Churchma Apply t 


CATHEDRAL, 
! M Roa ndon, W.14 7 - ALTO ! 
| R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
A.R.C.M Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
nd Coaching for Degrees. More than 8 f Dr ay ton's 
tained Degree t the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
Address, ¢ serners Street, W —————— 
MORRIS, L. Mus. T.¢ L., Specialises KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
: Ih rest ng Co rt There are vaca in the Choir for Alto and Tenor C1 
Ch ter I ( rshif are tenable by those who inter 
e Scholarship is £5 
we J. RE =DE ICR F U G * L.R. AM. A. R.C. M., 
D is), Al M lccotnias Dalian” deesat Gasman 
\ . Chiswick, W.4 
SUCCESSFUL COAC HING for L.R.A.M. and| 7. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, ¢ \NONBURY. 
mor by qreapondionce. Descthy Bivess, L-BLA.B. Unie Sub S 3 TENORS and BASSES (voluntary) required: also Assist 
R.A.M rhe Chalet Dray t Roa E.11. : ré tudent Good Library Apply, Organist, at Churct 


D*. rTAYLOR’S POSTAL PUPILS HAVE!/ST. MARY’S, BRYANSTON SQUARE, 
passed Mus. Bac. rst and final. A.R.C.O.; L.R.A.M.;| WANTED, ADDITIONAL TENOR, ¢ ALTO, £2 

A . oho Pupil gained the Stillie Bursary at Glasgow for | BO’ f r annui H. Hunt, 7, Woodgrange A 
( ian int Latest success, A.R.C.O. for 1924 Portland nchley, 


Place, Lancaster = 
: 7 : - T EN(¢ R Ww ANTE D for ¢ ‘burch at King’s S 5 Cross. 
\I ISS VI\ , Teacher of | ianoforte, receives Two Services Sundays, and practice Friday eve 

" ) I 1 é Moderate V ary Apply. Archibald Curtis, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M 

I I ane, Highgate. N.f 


( ma ridg 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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REQUIRE a= ood reader. £16. St. | Pv SALE. Pneumatic PEDAL ATTACH- 
h, Wimbledon Park Apply, Dean, 40, Southdean MENT R. and ¢ Stool. By Norman & Beard Good con- 
n Park. S.W.19 ‘ n Apply, G. H. Bird, F.R.C.O., "Berkeley Ville Le ver 
Baritone) WANTED.—Good read ote rnb 
ee te ee ae Geen eee” Se ane | paso ORGAN PEDAL ATTACHMENT 
ete t " Little ed. Wh fler 
HESTER SQUARE, : < & Co., Ltd., 169, Wardour Sirect, W 
ssicscsonlggy fastener Ape sat ORG \N PEDAL PIANO ATTACHMENT with 
at , FOR SALI 
junt,co M ] " ee ona 


tard e adare 


\NTED.—AII Saints’, Devonshire Rd., | H 
: ;  Paciiees ag eras | A P¢ LL ) ORGAN Two Manuals and Pedals 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL, lebeitinhtn toe tata. 


ch f D Cathed f NE} ‘ IR PTD l ] 
; aioe v ( HAMBER PIPE ORGAN.—tTwo manuals, and 
| eda Must l = 1SOl fier f d 


ORGAN PRACTICE.—ts. an hour, or 5s. a week. 
Hydr i and R.C.A 
r | ot Eduark 
TELL-KNOWN CHOIRMASTER, who supplies | R SALE.—Karn 
. f 11 t R. ar eo to G - 
I 
TEIN GRAND PIAN¢ 
dCHOIRM rh \ < y= 
| CHOIRMASTER W NTED . RAND PLAN 


a t > 


AND CHOIRMASTER, | 


| ES SALI 


H AR ry fine Instrument by 


' 
ST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTI 1 | pie sASS, 4 Strings, by John Frederick Lott. 
( SEN wer f ti 


IST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 


a 


\STER-ORGANIST REOI 


OK \N \N I IANOFORTI 


i, so, Waekour Stmet. 7.1. Ww. ORGAN ISIC, Erc.—Rheinberger, Bach, 


I S.] 





( O] — G AMBRIDG E. rgan O RGAN MUSIC FOR SALE. Reger, Nicholl, 
j t, & List f n Mr. Dawe Ke r I e, Brox 

f I 1 ‘Hert 

I sANIST- ( HOIRMASTE R DESIRE S POST. L. R.A.M., A.R.C.M., AURAL TESTS. Special 

h I ng expense nreturn. Mr. I —~ important paper. Success assure d. This paper gives details 

. H Street, Walthan E.1 how to work. Send 4s. 6¢. to ‘Aural Tests,'’ c/o Novello & Co., 


Wardour Street W I 
ORGANIST erage POST, or ful “Willi 1m 
how A , Gs i ae uly, 1925), on ilhie 
H reference ADI Conservatoire Byrd .ce nt Series of Six Model I , Val 
an) {IN NNI LION f ts Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 
EACHING CONNE( O Singing, &c or a? ae ; 

S North of England. Excellent of x “ particular], A R.C.0., COUNTERPOINT. Special Paper on 
f th Test. Of t tmost 4 Send |] , as. Gd. 





t \ ral S t nar n Sait rar 
Nove & Co., Ltd., 1 Wardour reet, W t * Counter N lo & ¢ Lid., 


1, Wal 


pl ANOFORTE rl JNING LESSONS GIVEN. : 
1 Write for Prospectus and Te nia GONGS, COMPOSITIONS, LYRICS, WANTED 
Ba kfield Honse Armlev Road. Leed . for PUI ATION Pas ee * f de i ade 


MSS. tot cure 6s ds I don, W.4 
RGANS New and Second- hand) for renee 





nd pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed bE ARITONES and BASSES should buy new 
we r& Son, The Cambridge Ore an Wo rks, Cambridge Song, “ THE GONDOLIER” (Oakle Compass Ct Price 
‘ TRO | 4 Set of Sor *THE CHURCHYARI \ 
cH RCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two INTER ( —_ 2 B? D. Pri 
Mar . Pneumatic Potels, ves is sizes; specially built | Weekes & Co., 14, Har ver St., W.1 
ps. Introduet to meet the requirements of the _ 
W. tI Richards n & Sons, Central Organ |} PUT RAn, Se, Tes ACHERS'E XAMS 7 Foe 
First 


x L.R.A.M..&. Test: St 
, , . "ian ‘ ided ccessful Se ~ ¥- \ R. M N 
A\NUAL PIPE ORGAN, C¢ to 4G. KC ay Poe re Street, London, W.1 
] ] 
| 


f ter, “sW 


; Stops, Pedal Board notes. Organ in good aN > vm eer com . . 
n urgen unted for larger organ. £40. Davies,|“T7HE UNKNOWN TRUTH ABOI THE 
1, Nott i VOICE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. By I p AVIDSON 
"IN ’ . PALMER, Mus. Bac., Oxon. Showing the preva : Err 
MAL KIN PATEN' PIANO PEDALS} Tapco rege? Men's Voice Post free, 1s. (Postal Order Fn ° 
H} axial and STOO! Ex lent condition What | 1 1Taz r 1, Stoke Newington, 3.—Singers « 
M1 1 ) Palmer at above addres 


Rogers, 63, Alexandra Road, Gips btain persor advice from Mr. Pa 
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PALESTRINA Choice Selections from, set as 

s S.A.T.B to English words. Specimen copies 

grat Dr. H. G. Smith, St. Margaret's, 
C.J ] 

s \ TREATISE ON CONDUCTING.” _ 12,000 
‘ word Illustrat und method of procedure thoroughly 
pla Pr 1 free Bandmaster M. T. COOPER, 

» Beech Ave e, I ackpool, Li ancashire 





N USIC COMPOSERS and LYRIC WRITERS. 
+ The Cosmos Publishing Co. are open to consider Songs, &c., 
with a view to publication. Send MSS. with stamp for reply, to 
Glenholme, The Common, Hessle 

M USIC COPIED, neat work, Transposition and 


Duplicating. E.W. Cartwright, 17,Belvedere Rd., Bournemouth. 


WANTED. 





SCHOOL MARCHES 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
BOOK III. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 

Arrival of the Visitors H. Hofmann 
Bright and Buxom Lasses, from ‘* Martha” ... Flotow 
Instrumental Band, The Percy E. Fletcher 
Little March, A , w. J. D. Davi 
March from ‘* Egmont ” Beethoven 
March from **St. Pelycarp ” F. A. G. Ouseley 
Marcl Th. Kullak 
March from “* Tannhauser”’ ... lVagner 
Marching off to Bed ’ woe Myles B, Foster 
March of Priests, from ** The Magic Flute ” Mozart 

Shorus, from ‘‘ I] Trovatore ” Verdi 


diers’ March bin 7 schaikowsky 


o anp Company, Limited 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





Cathedral Organists 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


A Record of the Succession of Organists 
Ol Pitt 
CATHEDRALS, CHAPELS ROYAL, AND PRINCIPAI 
COLLEGIATE CHURCHES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
From about the period of the Reformation until the 
present day. 


With Biographical Notes, Extracts from the Chapter 
Books, Anecdotes, Xc. 


RY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Seven Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


STEINWAY 


USIC LOVERS 
CAN OBTAIN 
PERFECT RESULTS 
ONLY FROM THE 
PERFECT INSTRUMENT 
THE STEINWAY. 


1& 2, GEORGE STREET, CONDUIT STREE1 
LONDON, W.1. 


BE CHST EIN 
PIANOS 


xamine a mag 


tell Pianos new and s¢ ond-ha 
126, NEW BOND ST.,, W.1. 


d by instalments, no d 


The Autoplayer Co., Ltd., 
BECHSTEIN PIANO SPECIALISIS. 


Vaya 





PIANOS 


BECHSTEIN, BORD, 
SCHIEDMAYER, ROGERS, 
NEW AND SECOND - HAND 
CASH OR HIRE PURCHASE. 


Pianos taken in exchange. 
Apply for lists : 


cas STILES «co. 


74-76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Phone: MuSsSEUM 439. 
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—— 
: ; NATIONAL INSTITUTE EDITION 
Schoo: Songs by OF THE WORKS OI 


FRANK BRIDGE British Blind Composers 


PUBLISHED FOR THE 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


sHvY (Unison) 3d, Res 


RYALLS & JONES, Lrtp., 


GRANGE ROAD, BIRKENHEAD 


FOURTEEN PIANOFORTE WORKS, e! 
pl | > list of “* The Mont! 
Mr. Ernest Fowles, i 


were placed in the 
forte Music,” by 
iss f Zhe Must 

SIX ORGAN RECITAL PIECES, 
Hollins, Mr. H. L. Balfour, Mr. H. 
Mr. R.G Custard, Mr, Arthur M 
Walt 

SONGS. two 


. a. FOUR TEACHING 
lect t Board 


SAMPLE COPIES, POST FREE, 
\ \ 
hall send vou, post free, on Ex Test 


~ 


ky 


NATIONAL INSI . FOR THE 
! PORTLAN STREET, W.1, 


WINTHROP ROGERS, Lrp 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


224, GREA 
15, 


‘la 


EMPIRE SONG BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF SUITABLE MUSIC FOR CHILDREN’S FESTIVALS WHICH IS 
SO ARRANGED THAT IT MAY BE PERFORMED WITH OR WITHOUT ACTIONS. 


“SHE STANDS A THOUSAND-WINTERED TREE” 
“AN EMPIRE SONG’ 


MEDLEYS 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


(Price ONE SHILLING.) 


Vocal Parts (Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations combined), Sixpence. 








Orchestral Parts may be obtained. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

Produced by the British National Opera Company, at Manchester, April 3. 
AT THE BOARS HEAD 
A MUSICAL INTERLUDE IN ONE ACT 
PTHE LIBRETTO TAKEN FROM 
SHAKESPEARES KING HENRY IV. 


THE MUSIC, FOUNDED ON OLD ENGLISH MELODIES, BY 
‘ y 1 Py r i a 
GUSTAV HOLS! 
UP. 42). 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT BY VALLY LASKER. 


I 


Vocal Score, Price Six Shillings. Libretto, One Shilling. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
rHE TIMES—April 4. 1925 THE MORNING POST—<April 4, 1925 
4 ] ] reece More than half of the problem whi Mr 


mating ¢ 


rHE DAILY TELEGRAPH 


DAILY NEWS 
Mr. El 
princi, 
The f 

| witl rprising ing ity. 
THE SUNDAY TIMES—April 5, 1925 

. The melody that Mr, Holst has i ted fort 


ets}, | 


DAILY MAII e's words and t 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN—April 4, 1925. 
“At t Boar's Head’ is a worl g 
levert 1 the masterly wav | 
ire ! made to run in wit 
ical melodies of Shakespeare 
ius also because it a 
Mr. Holst 
emanint 


Lonnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


—_ V ' THE RT. HON. THE FARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 
e 


K.P., G.C.V.O., C.B.E 
Chairman of Board and Director of Studies 
Professor J. C. BRIDGE, M.A., Mus. D., F.S.A 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 


| The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL at the 
| HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held in the Dominions, India, and 
| South America, in 1924 
| FELLOWSHIP (F.T.C.I 
| Alicia H. Burden, May Dunderdale, Margaret Edie, Edgar H. 
| Fewkes, Winifred Hamer, Gladys Heinold, Veronica E. Kenniwell, 
| Charlotte Kennedy-Smith, Mary M. McDonald, Sylvia Mendoza, 
| Dorothy M. Payne, Florence Roper, Una M. Sullivan, Claudia J 
. : c ...| Sutherland, Mary L. Vaudeau, Alphra M. C. Walker, Mina Ward, 
Strings are made specially for those | rere Willesden. Mavic C. Woodward k ir rd 
| 





new ~ Cathedral” Red Waterproof 


-s LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.T.C.L.).—Henry G. Trenerry, 
1 damp and perspiring hands. Francis E. Willesden 
LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.) 
PIANOFORTE.—Hazel Alford, Edith Baikie, Jean FE. Barlow, 
> > j 2» isc Te Aline B. Bease, Violet N. Berend, Vera J. Bodman, Dorothy G 
impregnated with an wly disc overed Bolton, Ada B. M. Brereton, Mercia Brooks, Linda I. Brown, Pattie 
Brown, Bessie Brownlie, Florence Bulley, Isabel fF Campbell, 
| Laura M. Cantwell, Marguerite Care, Florence H. Carey, Marjorie 
| Chard, Marie J. Chaves, Grace A . veros, Beryl E. Clarke 
s hs se ” | ¢ rnelia M. Coetzee, Mercy Cook, ert J. Coulter, Eva E 
rse, being “Cathedral” strings they are | Crowley, Elsi« Curwood, Millicet vidson, Mary Deegan, 
; “ | Aileen E. de Lacy, Lorna de Spong, K leen Dennehy, Ellen M 
« ownes, Mary C. Dudley, Esmé G. Duncan, Kathleen Dwyer, Lucy 
‘ quality. > Fagg, Mena Fairy, Mabel L. I. Farquhar, Ethel M. Farraher, 
era M. Fitzpatrick, Francis X. Flynn, Erna E. Fountain, Gertrude 
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‘ . | ship of a recalcitrant and anzemic church choir. There 

Che Musical Cimes I had scored a perfectly complete failure, and there I 

| had had my failure crowned by the presentation of a 

nice silver-mounted baton, accompanied by some nice 

| silver-mounted platitudes. I must have been angry. 

At least I was in no mood for preliminaries . ‘ 

MAY 1 1925 | There stood I, and there sat the Toynbee [louse 
| Choir, some thirty strong. 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 


List OF CONTENTS SEE PAGE 403.) Sitting through an Orpheus rehearsal recently, 
'and noting the uncanny responsiveness of the 
hundred and forty singers, I could not but recall 
;LASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR this account of the Toynbee thirty, facing their 
new conductor for the first time. Such moments 

By Harvey GRaAcE are big with fate, and every choral conductor has 
vivid—sometimes painful—recollections of them. 


3 the time these lines are in print the fifth| ; P 
B Let us see how H.S. R.’ opened the ball: 


annual visit to London of the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir will have taken place. London choral ‘What piece do you know best?’ I asked. ‘We 
enthusiasts have therefore had ample opportunity} rock away on the billows gay,’ they replied. * Very 
en . | well then,’ I added, ‘let’s rock away.’ 
f becoming acquainted with this most famous| W¢!! then,’ I added, “let’s rock away And we 

; : , . ahi tee rocked. They threw it at me in slabs. It seemed to 
of Scottish choirs opportunity or waic they me (having come straight from that church choir) like 
have made the most, if crowded audiences may the elements let loose in a hurry. It tore on its way as 
be taken as a sign. But probably few Southrons| 4 tempest gone mad. It was the loudest noise I had 

g sign. S| 


know much about the origin and constitution| ‘Yet beard or ever wish to hear in the name of musi 
and, to be frank, it was not musical; but there 


f the Choir, and still fewer are aware of the} was heart behind it. So after we had mopped our 
great part it plays in the musical life, not merely| foreheads and adjusted our neck-gear and throat 
f Glasgow, but of a large and increasing area of muscles, I spoke. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ I said, 
Scotland itself. Recent visits to Glasgow have} you have very strong voices—very strong, but I like 
TE s ae er |} you. Your singing falls on my ear as the music of 
rovided me with opportunities for obtaining | \pollo’s lyre, not because it is sweet or beautiful (it 
nformation on these points, and this article isthe| being neither), but because it is natural. This’ [I con- 
result. Its object is not to deal with the Orpheus} tinued], ‘is the basis of all art. And, furthermore, you 
3 a mere choir. This country is so rich in| ve enthusiasm. This, too, is well. My proposal, 
- t] : iol seal “ ee a “ therefore, is that we start now to learn to sing. 
ralism that one might easily name a score of must have been at that point that a _ voice 
joirs, any one of which would provide ample| down the chimney (or was it the ventilator 2), saying, 
material for an equally enthusiastic article, though} ‘I proclaim the banns.’ At any rate, it was precisely 


° > h- > 0k each - 
grounds of enthusiasm would probably be at that moment that we t rt eac other for better or 
a s for worse, and that is how it happened, and when and 
lere nt ; where. 
rhe Glasgow Orpheus, however, is a good deal 
more than a choir. I believe it to be unique| EARLY FAILURE 
nsome important respects, and my object here is 
show in what ways it has enlarged the scope of Did the new conductor proceed to work a miracle ? 
choral society, and to suggest to choralists} He did not. Again let discouraged trainers in a 
sewhere that what has been done by the Orpheus | hurry take a lesson and courage from Chapter II. 
at least in a good measure, be achieved by /| of the history, entitled, Married Life’ 
ther bodies é é yell as ii 4 : 
, small as well as large. After the wedding we settled down to work, and at 
the end of the season we gave a concert. The 
HOW THE CHOIR STARTED audience was small. The programme was tactfully 
bisected by an ‘interval.’ A comic singer assisted (']. 
lhe origin of the Choir was set forth in enter | At the interval the small audience became appreciably 
| 


taining fashion by Mr. Hugh S. Roberton in the smaller. After the comic singer last song the small 
nae : : aaa “ audience vanished. The audience was right. We 
ogramme of the tenth anniversary concert given| Geserved it. We had been doing foundation work, and 


0 1915. I cannot do better than draw pretty| we foolishly deceived ourselves and thought to deceive 
on this official, but very unconventional,| the public that the edifice was showing above the 
Mr. Roberton throws it into three} ‘face. We failed. 
s, the first entitled “The Wooin’ o’t.’| It certainly seemed as if the time was ripe for 
choral conductors who are “up against’ | the presentation of another silver-mounted baton 
material and other obstacles take heart and a fresh set of silver-mounted platitudes! But 


rom the fn] . — a a . . 
m the following extracts: | these Toynbee House singers and their conductor 
| meant business—especially the conductor : 


10w it happened, and when and where. At 

of Rottenrow there was a courtyard, and It was a fruitful failure. We set our teeth. Those 
th-east corner of the courtyard a stair led were the days. My partner (the Choir) was superb. 
p)toasmall hall. . . . Ona certain She absorbed choral technique as a young bride absorbs 

in the autumn of 190I a number of men cookery recipes, and at the end of that second season 
jomen were gathered there to meet their new we turned out our first choral pie. Sodden in parts, 
They were bright and eager. . . . | perhaps, was the paste; but there were some nice 

as if they meant business. I certainly brown, crisp bits; and much flavour and aroma about 

1 come straight from a two years’ conductor- the whole thing. The public approved, and applauded. 
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he end of the third season saw the Choir | of these involve a lengthy journey, and naturally on) 
engaged to sing at an Exhibition, and there a|a section of the Choir is called on. The concer; 
huge audience at once received it with favour : {take place as far afield as London, Inverness, ang 
; |Ireland. ‘This part of the Choir’s activities, however 
he spirit, chained up heretofore through technical Fr a o> the iestomeey side, which wil : 
disabilities, peeped forth that night. . .. We began }Delongs to the missionary ’ “HL WIL De 
to dream dreams. ... We were now a successful | touc hed on later in this article. Here our concen 
choir, and about to experience one of the concomitants is rather with the present constitution of the Choir 

of success—trouble. | and the means taken to maintain its standard, 
First, it is worth noting that there is a year) 
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Which brings us to Chapter I1I.—’ ‘Taking up 


House.’ |examination of members. ‘This ought to be on: 


of the first rules of every choral society thy 
aspires to be something more than a pleasay 
social organization. After all, some such exan 
We were only lodgers. . .. The Club was the ination has to take place sooner or later, if the 
father, the Choir the daughter. And the father . « ‘ : - 
wanted the last word in the direction of her affairs; choir is not to be swamped by has beens’ an( 
and she, being by that time the principal breadwinner, other passengers. The simplest and least offensive 
and respectably married forbye, naturally rebelled. , way (if I may put it so) is to make the 
And so it happened that one wet night in January, 19 6, examination a part of each season’s routine. a 
rather than break the furniture, we left. ... We ‘ part p 
were seventy-two strong as we stood, homeless, on the But an Orphean has to work hard, not only Cerrarc 
cold pavement in Rottenrow retain membership, but to secure it. There js one m 
; is oth now a probationers’ class which meets weekly f Song,’ 
Happily shelter was forthcoming in the shape sight-singing and voice-training; the instructor tee 
of Collins’s Institute, by grace of Messrs. William are profession illy engaged, and are teachers wh 
Collins, Sons & | ‘Oo. Chere the Choir fo ind not spec ialise in the subjects. 
only a lov al habitation, but a name. _ Hitherto it At this point a reader says, ‘Well, if 
had been the Toynbee House Choir. Its first | Gjasgow Orpheus, with all these advantages 
step on taking up its new quarters was to re name doesn’t sing as few other choirs sing, it ought t 
itself the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, under which be ashamed of itself!’ But has the reade 
name it has now been steadily growing in fame forgotten that the Choir began with thirty ms 
for twenty years. recruits singing We rock away on the billows gay 
lat the top of their unmusical voices? In othe 
words, its start was pretty much like that 
The present strength of the Choir is a hundred | hundreds of other choirs all over the country. It j 
and thirty-nine. The question of proportion is|has now arrived at the stage of a waiting list St. And: 
always of interest, if only for the reason that it| preliminary classes for probationers, and a ruthless the dem 
necessarily varies with almost every choir. Here|annual weeding out, because from the start it that a b: 
are the Orpheus figures, taken from the current|had ambition and a policy, and it sought t recent L 
issue of the choir organ, Zhe Lute: Trebles 40, | achieve these by the only way possible—down me Wi 
Altos 33, Tenors 31, Basses 35. From this same|right hard work. ‘There has been no playing 2 windlin 
source I take also particulars of the attendance at|choralism; the grounding has been on the line sma 
rehearsals. For the season just ended the average | that produce good orchestras—that is, ample, wel 
for the whole Choir is 9:*2 per cent. as against 9°45 | attended practices by enthusiasts who are al 
per cent. last season. The four sections have the| good readers, with technical command of 
following records (last season’s figures are given in| instruments. In regard to the last point, its 
brackets) worth noting that practically all the solo work a 
Sopranos 6-6 per cent. (03-9 per cent.). its multitude of concerts is undertaken by member: 
Contraltos 36 3°7 . And not vocal solos only: if a group of pianotor 
Tenors 955 OFO 4, ) | pieces are needed, these also can be provided fron 
Basses - » fo ow) ‘the ranks. That the members seabuii a few firs 
Think of that, easy-going choralists who regard | tate accompanists goes without saying. wlan 
yourselves as slaves to duty if you put in 75 per “ine a 
cent of attendances ! THE YOUNG IDEA ms twer 
Moreover, sixty-five of these Orpheans have not | per 
missed a rehearsal during the season, and twenty The long view of the Choir is shown not only" 
two have been absent only once. It would be|its probationers’ classes but also in the Jum 
interesting to know if any other choral society of |Orpheus. This body comprises a choir, and 4 
the size can show so remarkable a register. Here} section (called the ~ San; gspiel’) for folk-dancing 
surely is one of the secrets of the Orpheans’ unity | action-songs, &c. Here, as in the Choir prope 
and responsiveness to every demand of their/there is also a sight- singing class for probationers 
conductor |One almost expects to hear of some preliminar} 
And the demands of the Orpheus do not stop at| work amongst babes in arms, or that ambitious 
a weekly rehearsal and a concert at each term end, | parents put down their infants’ names for t 
as is the case with most choral: societies. The} ee as cricketing families in England do for 
Orpheus gives over forty concerts each season! Many | M.C.C. membership ! 


All this time the Choir had been a mere adjunct 
of an older body—the Toynbee Men’s Social Club: shown 
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These Orpheus youngsters deserve a paragraph 
Their section was formed a 
little over & year ago, and now numbers a 
hundred and ten. ‘They made their first entry 
into the competitive arena in 1924, when they 
i classes, and carried off four first 
nrizes. 1 well remember hearing them sing in 
one of the contests; their performance was a 
ryelation of what can be done with children’s 
hoirs. Like their seniors, they have now entered 
the concert field, and their appeal to the public is 
shown by the fact that at their concert given at 
st. Andrew's Hall recently every seat was sold 
seeks before the event, and hundreds of applicants 
refused. (St. Andrew’s Hall seats nearly 
three thousand.) What did they sing? A Handel 
air and other unison songs, and two- and three 
sart pieces—Frank Bridge’s “Pan’s Holiday,’ 
Gerrard Williams’s ‘Arise, fair maid,’ and * Early 
morning,’ Delius’s “The Streamlet’s Slumber 
“Song of Fairies,’ Charles Wood’s 
oxen,’ Rathbone’s "The Birds,’ 
‘Humpty - Dumpty,’ A. W. 
Wren, Edward German’s 
‘Fairy Song,’ and 


all to themselves. 


had to 


Song,’ Holst’s 
I have twelve 
Valford I)avies’s 

Robertson’s Jenny 
Shepherds’ Dance,’ Dyson’s 
att’s Curfew.’ 


nties VC 


BALLOTING FOR TICKETS 
Junior concert has ‘caught on’ to such an 
hat tickets will soon have to be balloted 

the case with the senior concerts. For 


me years past the Orpheus has been able to fill 


St. Andrew’s Hall without advertising, and of late 


the demand for tickets has so excceded the supply | 


has become the rule. Tickets for the 
yn concerts had to be doled out in the 
In these days of jeremiads on the 
of the concert public, such a fact as 
of the sensational. 


that a ballot 
ecent Lond 


PAYING THE PIPER 


its huge Glasgow public eager to eat out 
ts hand, and ready to pay for doing so, the 
$ 1s spared the financial worries that are a 
choirs’ experience. ‘There is no 
atrance fee or subscription, and the members do 
t even pay for their music; moreover, theit 
lling expenses to the numerous concerts are 
paid out of the Choir funds. ‘There has never 
én an appeal for public support, and only once 
tave the members been called on. That occasion 
‘as twenty years ago, when the male members 
vere asked for a shilling each—which was duly 
paid at the end of the year. ‘The explanation is 
Mat the public, knowing it will receive value for 
ney, pays the piper—the only sound basis, and 
be desired than subsidies and grants, 
m State or millionaires. 

MISSIONARY WORK 
But the Orpheus is not merely solvent: it 
"a8 a surplus. More; it spends royally. 


‘kes One as being the most notable of all: its 


here were also action-songs, 


And | 
‘tis brings us to a side of the Choir’s work that | 


|activity as a missionary body. Of the forty odd 
|concerts given annually, a good proportion take 
| place in centres where choralism is backward. ‘The 
| Orpheus carries the torch and lights the flame, 
and with what effect is shown in the number of 
flourishing choirs that were started through such 
visits, and by the further fact that of the many 
competition festivals now held in Scotland the 
| majority owe their inception either to the Orpheus, 
its conductor, or both. 

It is perhaps inevitable that such a Choir 
should be a kind of training school for conductors. 
This is a side of its usefulness that quickly 
| strikes one at the Glasgow Competition Festival. 
Last year, for example, fourteen of the prize 
winning conductors were Orpheans or ex-Orpheans ; 
and in the same school graduated the present 
condutors of the Greenock, Clydebank, and 
Partick Male-Voice Choirs (three of the leading 
male-voice choirs in Scotland) and the Glasgow 
l'ramways Choirs, large bodies, male- and mixed- 
voice. And if,anywhere within reasonable distance 
of Glasgow, you hear an exceptionally good, choir 
of youngsters, be it from school or co-operative 
it is trained by an 
this point with Mr. 
Roberton, I asked what happened to choir 
members when their outside work as_ trainers 
interfered with their Orpheus rehearsals. Were 
they let down lightly in the way of attendance ? 
‘No,’ he replied , ‘a young conductor whois faced 
with the problem of finding time for his Orpheus 
rehearsals is advised to drop the Choir and go 
out and preach the gospel.’ 

Chose last three words be the best 
summing up of the Orpheus aims. The gospel of 
what? Choralism? A good deal more than that. 
Let us say Music and Fellowship. Its zeal for the 
first is shown in the undertaking of such enterprises 
as series of chamber and other concerts. ‘lhe 
London and Léner Quartets have each given a solid 
week of recitals under the auspices of the Chotr, 
and last season a fortnight of chamber music was 
undertaken, at which all the Beethoven (uartets 
were played. First-rate pianoforte soloists are 
engaged for such occasions. ‘This is one of the 
ways in which the Choir cheerfully risks a part of 
its cash surplus. Its visits to out of the way 
centres also absorb a good deal. (One such visit 
during the past winter was to the Isle of Bute.) 
And a good deal more will be spent (or at least 
jeopardised) in a projected London event, on 
which at present I must not say more than that it 
will take place, if at all, in 1926, as a kind of 
prelude to a Canadian and American tour that is 
now being arranged. 

The running of this Choir, with its 
weekly concerts during the season, and its many 
other activities, is no small matter. Hence it is 
|not surprising to hear that there three 
secretaries and two librarians. ‘There is also a 
council, of which Mr. F. H. Bisset is chairman. 
I understand that in the government of the 
choir, ‘discord, dire sister, has never raised her 


society, the odds are that 


ex-Orphean. Discussing 


seem to 


almost 


are 
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head. The reason for this almost unique state of 
things lies in a remark made to me by one of the 
officials : “No littleness is tolerated. Our guiding 
rule is, * If we are going to err, let us err on the] 
side of generosity”’—a comprehensive motto | 
that is worth all the tables of ordinary rules which | 
are set forth in print and mostly broken almost as | 
soon as the ink is dry. As to the second plank in | 
the Choir’s platform, one has only to attend a 
rehearsal to be aware of a spirit of brotherhood 
that for the time being removes all the wide 
diflerences of the members—for the Choir, so far | 
from being (as some English people suppose) a| 
collection of Socialists of the vividest red, is made 
up of folk holding every sort of religious and 
political creed. It is difficult to discuss the Orpheus 
as a social and cultural centre without seeming to 
exaggerate or gush.’ I am going to quote a 
passage from President Bisset’s contribution to} 
the anniversary programme already drawn upon. | 
After speaking of some musical achievements of | 
the Choir, he says 


But I count an infinitely greater thing the function 


of the Choir asa wing power to its own members. 
And from an embarrassment of riches, I select two 
expressions \ member, speaking from a sick-bed 
from which he never rose, said: ‘ After I got into the 
Orpheus it was different. 1 began to see the 
inside of things.’ .\gain, a woman member who had 


left five years before, wrote, after attending a recent 
Orpheus concert: ‘I missed many of the old familiar 
faces. To you they may be as ships that pass in the 
night, but to them there can never be darkness again 
and silence. for they who have passed through the 


(irpheus have a _ mysterious undying something 
within them.’ And these are not isolated instances ; 
they are characteristic. So it cannot surprise that 


many of the troubles commonly regarded as indigenous 

to choir life find no place here. 

Had I read the above a few years ago, before 
mixing a good deal with Orpheans and ex 
Orpheans, and seeing unmistakable manifestations 
of this something,’ I should have felt disposed 
to regard it as mere sentimentalism—a view which 
a good many readers no doubt hold. But I am 
now convinced that it is a very real and powerful 
factor, and to it is mainly due the extraordinary 
and far-reaching influence of the Orpheus. It is 
something more subtle and emotional than the 
team spirit common to all good English choirs. 
And if we reticent Southrons ever felt it, we 
shouldn’t mention it. We should merely mumble 
orps, and hastily begin to talk of something 


cprif 


else. 
Something of the unabashed feeling disclosed 
in the quotation above shows itself in the Orpheus 
programmes. English critics who have complained, 
not without reason, of the inclusion of some items 
that are poorish musically, and undeniably senti- 
mental in style, must not forget the temperamentai 
difference between the North and South of the 
Tweed. Both Scotch and English are among 
the most emotional—even sentimental—of races. 
But the English repress it in their best music and 


its performance ; only in their third-rate balladry is | 








it allowed to show itself. The Scots, on the other 
hand, find in all their music an outlet for feeling 
That this is so is shown by the highly emotional 
character of Scottish folk-song as compared 
with English. And I have heard Scots (including 
Mr. Roberton) say that even the best of English 
choralism strikes them as being cold. Moreover, 
in regard to the musical quality of the Orpheus 
programmes, two further points call for mention 


|(1) As has been shown, much of the Choir’s work js 


of the propaganda type, and without doubt converts 
are more readily made by a menu containing a 
leaven of somewhat obvious items than, for example, 


iby one of the impeccable programmes of the 


London ‘Oriana’ Choir. (2) One of the aims of the 
Choir has always been the fostering of the national 


| spirit in music. This policy involves the inclusion 
| in the programmes of a good many arrangements of 


Scottish songs. Unfortunately this is too often a 
weak side of the scheme, for it cannot be said 
that Scotland has yet produced men able to do 


|for her folk-song what Vaughan Williams, Holst, 


Stanford, Charles Wood, Whittaker, Herbert 
Hughes, and others, have done for the folk-tunes 


|of England and Ireland. 


ORPHEUS; AND HIS Z 


No matter how admirable the organization of a 


| choir may be, in the long run it stands or falls by 


its conductor. This being so, all that has been 
written above is by implication the completest oi 
tributes to Hugh Roberton. Little therefor 
need be added, the more so as he is now vwell 
known in England through his work as an 
adjudicator. Many gatherings in the South have 
enjoyed his unique mixture of idealism, hard 
commonsense, and humour. I do not apologise 
for calling the humour ‘pawky’; the overworked 
adjective cannot be kept out or _ bettered 
At the Orpheus rehearsal I attended, | 
noted down some of his richest and ripest dicta, 
but on referring to them I see that their ellect 
owed much to their appositeness and manner, and 
not least to their priceless Doric; cold prin 
cannot do them justice. Happily, his booklet on 
choral training contains a good deal of his wisdom 
in solution, so readers may sit at his feet, though 
for full enjoyment H. S. R. must be heard (and 
even seen) rather than read. ‘That last word serves 
as a reminder of Roberton’s no mean literary gilt 
Two short plays, ‘Kirsteen,’ and ‘Christ in the 
Kirk-yaird’ (Collins), and brief poetic flights tha 
appear from time to time in the Glasgow press, 
are the slight but unmistakable evidence of this 
gift. And in this connection, that racy monthly 
The Lute at once comes to mind. It has 
been published since 1912, and until recent 
was the only organ issued in connection with 4 
choral society. (A year or so ago a London chor, 
the South London Philharmonic, started a Ve! 
readable effort of the kind.) Z%e /wfe is edited 
and largely written by Mr. Roberton, and ther 
are a good many English conductors and others 
who have it sent to them regularly. 
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™_™ | 
Finally, this article is written, not so much | as loudly and constantly as that of the Pattis at 
to glorify the Orpheus or its conductor as New York had done a few years earlier. (Adelina, 
to show how much more than a mere collection of | it is worth noting, made her débit as a wonder- 
singers a choral society may become. Few choirs | child in 1850, the year in which Jean was born.) 
had a more humble or unpromising origin than the | There were three sons and a daughter, all with 
Orpheus. There are many hundreds of small | good voices, and all but one of them—Victor, the 
choirs much further advanced and _ better|youngest—destined to win great fame on the 
equipped than the thirty beginners who, twenty- |Operatic stage. Josephine, the first to sing under 
five years ago, in a Glasgow back street, threw|her own name, was much admired at the Paris 
‘We rock away on the billows gay’ in slabs at their | Opéra in the late ’seventies, and when I heard her 
new (and rather sore) conductor. Why should not on her first appearance at Covent Garden, in 1881, 
most of these choirs become in time as the Orpheus, | she struck me as beinga fine dramatic soprano ; but 
missionary bodies, and centres not only of fine|she soon married, and retired. Edouard, who had 
singing, but also of light and fellowship? True, | followed closely upon his sister at Paris, preceded 
the Orphe us has a highly-gifted conductor; but the | her here by a season, and even then it was a sheer 
country abounds in conductors hardly less gifted, | delight to listen to his rich dasso cantante in r5les 
though in different ways. Nobody can frequent such as St. Bris, Basilio, Il Conte Almaviva, Walter 
the competition festival arena without meeting /in ‘Guglielmo Tell,’ Alvise in “La Gioconda,’ and, 
men and women in plenty endowed with a natural | later on, Mephistopheles in * Faust.’ 
genius for leadership and choralism. When their} Meanwhile, what of Jean? His voice, after it 
choirs give them a chance by turning up at rehearsals | had ‘broken,’ came back at a rather early age, 
with an average of nearly a hundred per cent., and | and he was only fifteen when he began to study at 
by working enthusiastically from start to finish, | the Warsaw Conservatoire under Ciaffei, a former 
they will be able to produce results remarkably like |operatic tenor. Here the initial error occurred. 
those obtained by Hugh Roberton. Jean’s low notes were the first to develop, and 
being of unwonted strength, as is often the case 
when the growth of the man’s voice is slightly 
premature, Ciaffei arrived at the conclusion that 
JEAN DE RESZKE AND MARIE BREMA:|his pupil was a baritone. There was no one to 
contradict him, so as a baritone the youth was 
duly trained, and in baritone parts he sang with 
| varying success for the first few years of his stage 
career. By the advice of Cotogni, with whom he 
How swiftly time flies! A quarter of a century | studied for a short time in Italy, he obtained an 
s slipped away since that great closing decade | engagement with Mr. Mapleson, and in April, 
f Victorian opera in which Jean de Reszke and | 1874, made his débdit at Drury Lane as ‘Signor 
Marie Brema played their parts ; and soon it will|de Reschi,’ with Her Majesty’s Opera Company. 
e thirty years since we laid to rest at Brompton] [t was in the following season that I first heard 
Cemetery their over-busy impresario, Sir Augustus | him sing as Valentine in ‘Faust,’ with Capoul in 
Harris. £ pur si muove. Yet both artists, after| the title-réle, Rota as Mephistopheles, Trebelli as 
uitting the stage, had remained in harness in| Sjebel. and Christine Nilsson as Marguerite. 
r studios, one at Nice, the other at Manchester,} Years afterwards I was to tell Jean de Reszke, 
itil they died just recently within a fortnight of | to his infinite amusement, that of all the members 
each other. And both were first-rate teachers. of that notable cast the Valentine alone had left 
In the life of a great singer there are generally | me cold and unimpressed. ‘(Quite right, too,’ was 
1 few features of romance. That of Jean de his retort, only see what an ample revenge I took 
Xeszke not only had such features: it was from | afterwards when I became the Faust, and killed off 
st to last a big romance! If only one in/ali the Valentines who reminded me of myself !’— 
ity of the operatic tenors we read about in novels | for, after a while, as his voice went on developing 
vere creations with half the romantic charm and |and the high notes grew rounder and easier, he 
he deep human interest of this very real man,|ceased to believe that he was really a baritone. 
‘ey would tax our credulity and patience much | Then, somewhere about 1882, he met Sbriglia, the 
than they do. But truth was ever stranger | teacher, at Paris, and decided to leave the theatre 
‘anand superior to—fiction. Some day,/for a time in order to acquire the method of 
erefore, | hope that Jean de Reszke’s history will | that professed believer in the value of ‘nasal 
written. Certain it is that the present writer is | resonance’—for Sbriglia was of the same opinion 
‘out to attempt anything so ambitious, alike as|a, Jean himself ; and, as the latter told me the 
Scope and magnitude, within the limits of this | story, there was an understanding between them 
. |that the experiment should be carried out purely on 
its merits. In other words, there was no question 
of converting a baritone into a tenor, or otherwise 
Reszkes were an intensely musical | forcing the voice beyond its natural limits (Jean 
y. Their home at Warsaw in the ’sixties must | could sing a good A natural or even a B flat before 
echoed to the sounds of vocal practice almost|he went to Sbriglia), but simply to adjust the 
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vocal apparatus to what seemed to be its proper | 
tessitura, and decide after a sufficiently prolonged | 
test whether the organ would remain equal to the} 
strain, 


JEAN TENOR 

In the opinion of those well qualified to judge, 
the experiment proved a success. 
Massenet was among the first to pronounce the 
newly-placed voice a genuine tenor. He wrote his 
opera ‘Le Cid’ with Jean de Reszke in view, and 
designated him for the principal part when it was 
produced at Paris in November, The 
success of the Polish singer was quickly established, 
and in another twelvemonth he was the ev:/an/ gat 


ce »m plete 


1885. 


of the Opera aé : 

It was tl that attracted the attention of 
\ugustus Harris when he was hatching the scheme 
for his preliminary season of Italian opera at Drury 
Lane. He asked me for my opinion, and I 
unhesitatingly advised him to depend upon the 
Polish brothers rather than upon any prima donna 
then available, as the nucleus of a new constella- 
tion. The opening night, June 13, 1887, was one 
of the brilliant ever witnessed in this 
metropolis. It settled the fate of the whole 
enterprise, as well as that of Jean de Reszke, who 
instantly became an artist of world-wide fame. 
\lso, incidentally, it was followed by a loss of 
£10,000 on the season, but the rescue of ‘grand | 
opera’ from a moribund condition in this country.’ 

So completely was the modest young ‘baritone’ 
of the Mapleson days forgotten, that I can scarcely 
recall a comparison of any sort being made 
between him and the splendid fully-fledged tenor 
into the pi ture. The fact was 
I wrote myself that 


11s 


most 


who now came 


more 


mentioned, no 


but 
His 


1 ease, and always in perfect 


as a baritone, 


‘Sto. 


ya No} ? 


f 


are of magnificent quality and resonant as a bell. 


sings without a su 


oderation, 


spicion of the / olo, uses the 
with laims with splendid 


nd phrases with a ind nobility of 


t 


pression that never fail to impress.” 


Chis was with reference to his Radames. Later 
in the season I also described him in turn as ‘an 
leal Lohengrin,’ ‘an unsurpassable Faust,’ and 
‘a superb Raoul’—epithets that were to cling 
to those impersonations so long as he appeared | 
in them. Afterwards came the long series of | 
wonderful seasons at Covent Garden, about which | 
Lord Wittenham wrote so eloquently in Zhe Zimes 
of April 6. (He was originally Mr. G. Denison | 
Faber, the lessor of the opera house, and a great | 
admirer of the de Reszkes.) This otherwise | 
charming appreciation of the lamented singer was 
to my thinking entirely spoilt by the following | 
paragraph : 
-| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| tenor, 
| matters little what a voice be called so long as 


| Jean de Reszke, 
| perfection of his method (apart, I mean, from his 


|for year after year if working upon an artificia 
| tension of the vocal cords. 


i 
As regards his wondrous singing, one must never 
forget, as he never forgot, that he was a forced-up 
baritone ; that he was not really comfortable on the 
top tenor register; that only his marvellous art of 
singing enabled him to do what he did with all his 
tenor parts. ... He was not a trulydramatic tenor, 
for the reason I have given, though he sang many 
lramatic parts. I felt this first one night at Covent 
Garden, long ago, while he was singing a great passage 
as Raoul in ‘ The Huguenots,’ when his voice broke, 


Now there are some statements here that require 
proof. ‘The matters of opinion may go for what they 
are worth, but I for one cannot accept withou 
better evidence Lord Wittenham’s assertion that 
Jean de Reszke ‘never forgot he was a forced-up 
baritone.’ What I would like to know is when he 
declared or admitted that he was such. He never 
did so in my presence, and I was his intimate 
friend as well as his severest critic during the whole 
thirteen years that his voice withstood a strai 
which no baritone on this earth could have bore 
for six months. No art, however marvellous, 
could have worked that miracle in parts like 
Tristan and Siegfried, or even Walther v 


] 
Stolzing, with the ° Preislied’ awaiting him at the 
Was it then that Jean de Reszke was not 
noticed it 


very end. 

‘ ; 

really comfortable’? If so, I never 

voice actually ‘break’ in “ The Huguenots 

catastrophe was never reported on the Rialto. 
THE EVIDENCI 


Truth to tell, there are always sapient folk ready 
to discuss great tenors, to compare their voices, 


j}and (unless they be born Italians like Mario and 


Giuglini, or Tamagno and Caruso) to cast doubts 
upon their genuineness.’ I have listened again 
and again to this kind of thing with reference t 
Sims Reeves and Edward Lloyd—especially Lloyd, 
whom some people would have was a counter 
and not a true tenor at all. To me 


is beautiful, beautifully used, and equal to the 
task that beautiful music imposes upon 

‘A rose by any other name,’ &c. But as regards 
I contend that the unalloyed 


amazing breath-control or his impeccable phrasing). 
the exquisite and unforced timbre of his voice, 
the ease of his sosfenuto—these were things that 
no singer could have accomplished and maintained 


York dot tor, 
His answer 


I once questioned his New 
Holbrook Curtis, on this very point. 
was conclusive: ‘Jean’s vocal cords are perfectl} 
strong and healthy. There is nothing the matter 
with his throat ; his trouble, when he has any, 's 
much more of a bronchial nature. ‘The vocal 
cords do not show the slightest evidence of strain 
This was at a period when he was visiting America 
for four or five months in every year (1890 © 
1898), singing heavy roles two and three times 4 
week in a climate that certainly suited him better 
than ours. But even in London I can ony 
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; a — 
-emember his complaining once that he was being | 


worked too hard—it was, I fancy, in 1896——when 
he objected to singing Roméo only two nights after 
ng Tristan. “They must give me long 


he had su 
said, to recover my mesza-voce.’ 


enough,’ he 


HE ARTIST AND THE MAN 


Looking back upon the wonderful career of this 
sifted singer, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
steady and increasing artistic growth to which it 
hears witness. At first he was bound by the 
traditions and conventions of the Italian school in 
which he had been trained. 


having to sing Lohengrin in Italian, and 


hated 
would n 
ind Gounod in French. 
til 1889, when 


vuch prefer, if possible, to sing Meyerbeer 
The 
come un Sir Augustus 


ind Melba. 


triumph in the November of the previous year, | 


when Adelina Patti appeared with them in Gounod’s 
work at the Paris Opéra, the composer conducting. 
| saw both performances, and to me they brought 
the revelation of a new Jean de Reszke. 

agree with Lord Wittenham: ‘As Roméo he 
roke one’s heart with his acting and singing. 
in forget his “Non, ce n’est pas le jour” ?’ 
Who, indeed ! 

From that time he went forward to higher 
things. He studied and analysed his parts more 
leeply th before. His success as Walther in 


in 


Die Meistersinger’ (in the hated Italian) fired his | 


ambition to master Wagner in German. It took 
t he did it. His first season in the States 
ouraged him immensely, and he worked harder 


than ever He wrote me from Chicago in 


ember, | pT: 


you cuttings so that you may know how 


your friends are in America. I have sung 


(2), 


* Lohengrin’ 


(2), ° Faust’ (2), ‘ Huguenots’ 
* Otello’ 


That makes ten representations in 


hengrin’ 


» and (2), with 


,ouisville. 
ym his 
asing 

could scarcely improve as a singer, but as an 

tor he certainly went on doing so ; and the climax 

at was to reveal his genius in fullest splendour 

ime with the proud moments when he first sang 

irstan and Siegfried in London in 1896. 

[wo years later he wrote to me that his artistic 
famings were satisfied, and also that he had had 
nough of work in America. 

vent Garden for the last time. Of his labours 
sa teacher at Paris and at Nice I can only say 
at his pupils were all intensely devoted to him, 
iat their stage training bore the cache? of his 
upreme talent in a greater degree than their vocal 
‘juipment, which perforce had to be left too| 
uch to the attention of his assistants. But! 
uke as artist and friend, he was one of the| 

st lovable men I have ever known. 


He confessed that he | 


chance did not| 
Harris | 
mounted ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ for him and Edouard | 
It was the outcome of the brothers’ | 


Here | 


Who | 


| vindicated her choice. 


In 1900 he sang at | 


MARIE BREMA 

A woman of unusual intelligence, energy, versa- 
| tility, and industry, a thorough musician, and 
| endowed with rare artistic feeling and perception, 
| Marie Brema was a shining example of what an 
|accomplished amateur can rise to with the will to 
learn and to succeed. I had heard of her at 
Liverpool and in the North of England long before 
she came out as a professional singer in London ; 
but I cannot remember actually hearing her until 
her operatic debit at the Shaftesbury Theatre on 
October 19, 1891, when she sang the small part 
of Lola in the first performance of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ given in this country. Her voice 
|escaped notice on that interesting occasion. The 
Sunday Times described her as attractive,’ the 
Musical Times as tactful.’ About her singing, 
not a word. 

I see that Grove’ states that she made her 
| first appearance in London at the Popular Concerts 
on February 21 of the same year, but can find no 
account of the incident. It was a Saturday, and I 
attended the Crystal Palace concert, at which, by 
the way, Lady Halle was too ill to play, and 
| Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz (now Mrs. Carl Derenberg) 

appeared as soloist in her stead. My © cuttings’ 
show that the singer at the ‘Pop.’ was Mr. Braxton 
Smith; and further search reveals that the name 
|of Miss Marie Bremer (as she then spelt it) was 
| first mentioned by meas the delightfully acceptable 
| vocalist’ at a recital given at St. James’s Hall on 
May 6, 1891, by Jean Gérardy, assisted by M. Ysaye 
Perhaps Sir George 


a 


|}and Herr Benno Schénberger. 
Henschel could explain this. 
But her first two or three years before the 
London public were years of promise rather than 
realisation. Whilst singing at concerts, and even 
at a Festival (Birmingham, 1894), she continued 
working hard with a stage career in mind. ‘lhe 
outcome of this was made manifest by the 
immediate successes that she won at Bayreuth and 
|in America. Madame Wagner justly admired her 
|fine mezzo-soprano voice, her tall, statuesque 
| figure, her noble carriage ; she allowed her to sing 
| such parts as Ortrud and Kundry, and the result 
Marie Brema appeared at 
|New York in 1894-95 with Walter Damrosch, 


| making a hit as Ortrud and Brangiine, singing other 
| parts in Italian, German, and French, accumulating 


a rich experience that was to qualify her for the 
high position she won as an _ international’ artist. 

On her return to Europe one noted a great 
advance in her art. She demonstrated it at 
Covent Garden, and again at Bayreuth ; then at 
Brussels and Paris, where her Amneris, he 
Dalila, and her Orféo set the upon her 
Continental fame. The London triumphs of this 
talented Englishwoman, when she was measuring 
her gifts side by side with the greatest exponents 
of her art, culminated, I think, in a_ superb 
impersonation of Brangiine during the of 
1898. This was on the June night when Tristan 
und Isolde’ was given for the debit of that 


seal 


season 
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glorious artist Milka ‘ernina as Isolde, with 
Jean de Reszke as ‘Tristan and Anton van Rooy 
as Kurwenal—a cast that has not been matched 
since. ‘The beauty of Marie Brema’s tone on the 
long, sustained high notes of Brangiine’s warning 
to the lovers was something to be remembered. 

It was always a pleasure to hear in oratorio a 
singer so dramatic, yet so refined and intellectual 
as Marie Brema ; but after all she was in her true 
element on the stage, where, as a natural actress 
full of passionate fire, she always shone to 
most advantage. ‘Thus her admirable revival of 
Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ at the Savoy Theatre in 1910 





afforded to a new generation a welcome demons- 
tration of the many-sided beauties of her art, | 
revealing alike classic dignity, grace, and prescience | 
in every detail. It was, in a word, characteristic 
of the woman herself. 

After her retirement from active work as 
singer she resided and taught at Manchester, where 
her classes of course were always full. I was] 
fortunate enough to meet her again, after a long | 
interval, only a few months ago, bright, cheery, 
smiling, interested as ever, and obviously glad to 
shake hands once more with a very old friend. 


a 


Hd Libitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


I'he children’s concert is now well established | 
in this country, and is one of the most beneficent | 
and practical features of our musical life. Some} 
of us may hold the view that an undue amount of | 
importance is attached to things that don’t matter 
overmuch, such as the shape and size of instruments, 
or the ability to spot the second subject at its| 
recapitulation. But there can be no doubt that, 
in a general way, the movement is pursued on 
a prime consideration 
concessions in the} 


lines which are attractive— 
and which make no undue 
matter quality or taste. ‘lhe attraction is 
entirely musical. We have not yet found it| 
necessary to use low comedy as:a bait. We| 
cannot imagine (say) Dr. Malcolm Sargent telling | 
his audience of youngsters that George Robey was 
about to visit the concert-hall and give them a 
violin solo; the announcement being followed by 
the arrival of the comedian, eloquent eyebrows and 
ill, who (after requesting his audience to © Desist!’ ) 
would proceed to take his part in a concerto, 
finally revealing himself as a member of the 
orchestra disguised. Yet this kind of thing 
happened at Philadelphia recently. Before me 
lies a cutting from the North American headed: 


of 


S CHILDREN 


AUDIENCI 


OKOWSKI SHOWS CHAPLIN TO 


IMITATOR OF Ft STAR AMUSES 


ACADEMY 
FANS 


AT | 


ARDEN' FooLeD 


lhe article opens : 

It was a wonderful occasion for the children at the 
\cademy of Music yesterday afternoon. ‘ Last night,’ 
began Mr. Stokowski, ‘I heard a very loud auto-horn, 
and, looking out of my window, saw a beautiful, big 


|of Mr. Chaplin’s musical 


a 
Rolls-Royce draw up ; and who do you think had come?’ 
‘Charlie Chaplin,’ answered all the children, who had 
thought of nothing else since the last children’s concert, 
when Mr. Stokowski promised Charlie would play for 
the children this time. 


The suspense was kept up by Mr. Stokowski 
telling the children that he didn’t know where 
Charlie was staying, but it was hoped that he 
would be able to turn up in time to play. Ip 
preparation for his arrival the audience practised 
* Charlie is my darling,’ and the further period of 
waiting was filled in by a_ performance of a 
Mozart Overture and the “ Unfinished’ Symphony, 
‘which,’ said Mr. Stokowski, ‘is the most beautiful 
Symphony in the world, and some of you have 
heard it in jazz form.’ [Poor Schubert !] 


And then, just when every one was beginning to 
despair of Charlie’s arrival, there wes a loud honking, 
considerable off-stage noise and excitement, and a 
positive announcement that ‘ Mr. Chaplin has arrived,’ 
Naturaliy, every one was thrilled, and they even brought 
out the beautiful red carpet that is specially reserved for 
soloists. Charlie was evidently in great haste, for he 
tripped over the red carpet, but managed to turn the fall 
into a beautiful somersault, landing exactly next to 
Mr. Stokowski’s stand, where he carefully readjusted 
his derby hat and cane, and brushed his elongated shoes 
with a special whiskbroom, Then there were further 
difficulties while Charlie tried various ‘cellos before 
he found just the right instrument. Whatever 
doubt there was as to ‘Charlie’s’ identity, there 
was certainly none as to his being a real ‘cellist; 
for he played very beautifully, and was able to make 
the funniest faces while he played the saddest music, 
Even after the little guests had found out it wasn’t 
actually ‘Charlie himself,’ they admitted the substitute 
was near enough the real thing to have fooled the most 
ardent Chaplin fan. 


Well, this old country may be a bit backward 
in some respects, but if the Philadelphian method 
of training the audience of the future is supposed to 
be ‘ progress,’ let us hope she will always keep her 
place well behind the leaders. Incidentally, the 


| episode explains a paragraph that recently went the 


round of the press, to the effect that Charlie 
Chaplin had appeared as a violoncello soloist ata 
Philadelphia symphony concert. “It is not generally 
known |said the paragraphist] that the famous 
film artist is also an accomplished musician.’ No 
it isn’t generally known. The extreme slenderess 
‘accomplishments’ was 
shown in these columns during his visit to England 
a few years ago. 


In the Suvday Times of April 12, Mr. Newman 
had some interesting things to say (in an interview 
on the state of music in America. Le tells 
us that the American public immensely 
interested in public music-making, and_ throngs 
both concert-room and opera-house in a Wwaj 
that is unknown on this side of the water 
But is it not a fact that, so far as the concert 
audience is concerned, the interest is rather in the 
performer than in the music? For example, ! 
have read somewhere that the main feature in the 
announcement of an orchestral concert is the name 
of the conductor: the programme is quite 4 
secondary consideration. This is only another 
form of prima donnaism; it is not unknown 
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—— 
in this country, but we can at least claim 
that the public attendance is influenced far more 
by the choice of music than by the name of the 
conductor. A further sign of a curious lack of 
sense of values is shown in the American musical 
press. Here is an example: the front page of 
one of the most important of these journals contains 
a large portrait of Mr. Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
caught in the act of composition. Beneath is the 
following : 
A new song from so eminent and popular a composer 
as Charles Wakefield Cadman is always an event of 
national interest and importance. It is an event of 
especial interest when the work is of a kind that will be 
sure to attract not only the musically trained and gifted, 
but also the ignorant and numerous mass of music-lovers 
The reason that Cadman is really great is 
because he has been able to attract the masses as well 
as the ¢ The publication by Harms of his new 
song, ‘My Desire,’ is an event equal to the publication 
of his ‘At dawning,’ ‘I hear a thrush at eve,’ or 
‘The land of the sky-blue water.’ It is that kind of 
a song and will have that kind of success, 


as well, 


asses. 


On another page of the journal is a facsimile of 
the opening page of “My Desire.’ It is the merest 
‘shop’ balladry, as will be seen from this sample : 











Now, we have plenty of the “My Desire’ type of 
composer in England—in fact, if America wants 
a few more, we can spare her a cargo. Every 
European country is well supplied, but I know of 
no prominent musical journal in England, France, 
Germany, or Italy, that would give up its front 
page to a portrait of one of its Cadmans, call him 
‘ really great,’ and solemnly announce that a new 
song from his pen was ‘always an event of national 
interest and importance.’ 


We have a better sense of values than that, 
and we reserve such expressions as ‘great’ and 
national importance’ for something more 
momentous than best sellers. I do not write 
|this without some knowledge of Mr. Cadman’s 
|work. I have a good deal of his pianoforte 
jmusic, and some of his songs, and without 
|wishing to be offensive I must say that over 
here his place would not be among the ‘really 
great,’ but among the large number of successful 
writers of shop ballads. There is room for 
such composers in the scheme of things, but their 
place is quite undistinguished, lucrative though 
it be. Americans must not complain of our 
disinclination to take their country seriously where 
music is concerned, so long as anomalies of this 
kind are common features of her musical journals 
—which presumably represent the average musical 
‘outlook. And if a reader points out that this 


| featuring’ of “My Desire’ and its composer is 
-| merely a matter of publicity, bought and paid for, 
'I can only reply that the explanation makes the 


| matter worse. 


Judging from some recent experience at piano- 
forte recitals, the time is ripe for overhauling our ideas 
of “empo and rhythm, and, above all, of tempo rubato, 
especially so far as it concerns the performance of 
Chopin. Many eminent recitalists have reached a 
stage when their studied avoidance of anything 
like the time and rhythm indicated by composers 
has become an irritating convention—and one, 
moreover, that is being copied by the small fry in 
the domestic circle with devastating results. 

When I saw that Miss Mania Seguel was to give 


C!a Chopin recital at which she would follow the 


| rubato rule of keeping the left hand in strict time, 
while the right fluctuated in pace, I made a point 
of turning up. 

Miss Seguel’s programme led off with this 
quotation from Henry T. Finck’s “Success in 
Music’ : 

Rubato means robbed, and it would almost seem as if 
most of the historians, biographers, and lexicographers, 
in writing about Chopin’s Zemfo rubato, had been 
temporarily robbed of their wits. They are impressed, 
puzzled, paralysed, convinced by the testimony of his 
pupils that he used to say to them that however much 
the singing hand might fluctuate in pace, the accom- 
panying hand must play strictly in time. 


On reading the quotation, my first impression 
was that the recitalist wished to show us, on the 
authority of Mr. Finck, and by her playing, that 
;the dictum ascribed to Chopin was absurd. A 
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note, however, went on to say that she would | Somebody else has likened it to the 


‘follow the rule in all those pieces which lent 
themselves to the treatment.’ 

I have never been convinced that Chopin laid 
down this rule. 
harmonic implications of the right hand running 
counter to those expressed by the left ? 


on the question: it seemed to be just ordinary, 
rather insensitive playing. She began with the 
Nocturne in F sharp minor, and delivered the 
main theme in a distorted rhythmic shape that 
became more mechanical with each repetition. As 
nearly as I could note it down, the tune came out 


like this 


For the life of me, I cannot see that this is an 
improvement on Chopin’s version. In fact, without 
putting in a plea for rigidly strict time in music of 
this sort, I believe that an exact performance as 
Chopin wrote it 





is more expressive and poetic, and even more //ve, 
than the 7 form in Ex. 1. I could not stay for 
the whole of the programme, but I remained long 
to be convinced that Miss Seguel’s ad 
treatment of Chopin’s melodic line 

more stiff in than a faithful 
f the copy would have been. 


enough 
faa es was 
decidedly, ellect 


following 


I have since looked up this matter in an 
excellent little book by Jean Kleczynski (translated 
Alfred Whittingham, and published by Willian 
Reeves), How to Play Chopin.’ The author 
bases his conclusions partly on information obtained 
pupils and friends of Chopin, and we may 
regard him as an authority. He hasa 
good deal to say about rudas After showing 
that, so far from being an invention of Chopin’s, its 


by 


fron 
therefore 


seen in some florid passages of plain 


oi 


origin may be 


song, he says 


Some of Ct that in the 


1opin’s pupils have assured me 
ft hand ought to keep perfect time, while 
lges fancy ; and that in such a case 
ay, ‘The left hand is the conductor of 
the orcl Many passages of the Berceuse can be 
executed in this manner. Paganini also, playing wit! 
the orchestra, recommended that the instrumentalists 
should time, whilst he himself departed 
it, and then again returned to it. It is, never- 
my belief that this means can be employed only 
in certain particular cases; and I therefore can only 
regard it as a 


uha the 1 
the right in 
Chopin woul 


estra,’ 


observe the 


irom 


theless, 
ruUPaATO 


He had previously quoted Liszt’s well-known 
definition of Chopin’s rwéavo 

wind ; between the 
a trembling light is 


Suppose a tree bent by the 
leaves pass the rays of the sun, 
the result, and this is the »x/az/o. 


Wouldn’t it often lead to the} 


I cannot | 
say that Miss Seguel’s performance shed any light | 


| Was 


i 
Waving 

| branches of a tree, represented by the right hang. 

| the left hand being the stable trunk. 

| On this Kleczynski says: 


There are passages in the works of Chopin, in which 
not only do the leaves tremble (to continue the com. 
parison of Liszt), but the trunk totters. For instance, 
the Polonaise in C sharp (Op. 26), third part, measures 
9-14; Nocturne in A flat (Op. 32), the middle part, 
We may quote also the Impromptu in A flat: here 
everything totters from foundation to and 
everything is, nevertheless, so beautiful and so clear, 


summit, 


Evidently there is no place in Chopin as a whole 
for strict time in one hand and free in the other 
In fact, the more one goes into the matter, the 
more certain it seems that the ‘rule’ ascribed ¢ 
Chopin himself is applicable only in brief sections 
where the right hand executes a decorative passage 
over a left-hand figure; or in such a piece as th 
Berceuse, which is an extended example of the 
same thing, and wherein the monotonous regularity 
of the rocking left-hand figure has significance. 


Such evidence as is forthcoming seems to shor 
that Chopin’s freedom of ‘/emfo never degenerated 
into the eccentricity of the more enthusiast 
rubatoists. Moscheles tells us that © Chopin’ 
manner of playing ad /ditum, a phrase which t 
many signifies deficiency in time and rhythm, was 
with him only a charming originality of execution 

We see, therefore !adds Kleczynski], that even the 
ubato is never a defect in the time ; e idea of 

rhythm, and consequently /Ae , 

must never be lost, apparent changes and m 

incongruities not withstanding. 


relative value of ‘he notes, 
ymentary 


I have italicised the words that seem to conta 
the whole matter in a nutshell. The trouble wit! 
most of the ad /id/tum playing of to-day is that 
destroys this relative value of the notes, and wit 
it the rhythm. Kleczynski goes into the questior 
at too great length for further quotation here. 

can only say that he shows vz/a/o to be merely th 
application of the ordinary laws of good and 
sensitive phrasing. It is not, many peop 
suppose, something that belongs almost exclu 
sively to Chopin’s works, though naturally ther 
is greater scope for it in his music, with 

highly-organized melodic line, than in (sa 
polyphonic writing, or in works of a straight 
forward rhythmic character. Yet lots of eminen 
pianists turn it on indiscriminately. I recent 
heard, on a player-piano, performances by a dozét 
of the most famous pianists of to-day, and could 
hardly sit through some Bach and Beethoven piece: 
in which scarcely a bar was without a hold-up. 

maddening to feel that the culprits wert 
beyond reach of an injunction to “Get on wil 
it.’ By the way, Kleczynski puts forware 


+ 


as 


|as an explanation of the non-success of Chopin: 


E minor Concerto, the view that 7v/afo 


|applicable only to somewhat short movement 


applied to longer compositions it might becom 
monotonous.’ Be that as it may, the remark 84 
useful reminder that excessive freedom can becom 
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TF  caeases 
as uninteresting as too much regularity ; moreover, 
of the two faults, it is the less likely to give us the 
composer’s message, especially in the case of the 
early classics. 


Save us from our friends! Woman as a 
has had something less than justice done 
ups, but the severest crusher comes from 
Times. in an article on ‘Women’s Work 
After pointing out that ‘it is rather 
that there has been no woman 
woman Schubert, and no woman 


compose! 


remarka! 
Beethove . no 
Mozart. writer proceeds : 

nan has become ‘emancipated,’ however, 
»wn that in the realm of music, as in other 
e can perform wonders. 


Since w 
she has s 
spheres, 


Unfortunately, particulars of these ‘wonders’ are 
jot given. The bulk of the articl 
natural tribute to Dame Ethel Smyth, after which 
we descend abruptly to Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the 
composer of A Perfect Day,’ who deserves to be 
called the woman Schubert on one score at all 
events: she has written several hundred songs.’ 
Moreover, a further tribute to women’s work in 
music is evidently supposed to lie in the fact, 
solemnly set forth, that the most famous song in 
the world, “ Home, sweet home,” was written by a 
third cousin of the composer of “ A Perfect Day.” 
It is a pity he didn’t happen to be a woman 
as well 

The final paragraph of this damning indictment 
f the woman composer must be quoted in full : 


consists of a 


ls me 


t forbi tion of even a fraction of the 
compositions by women that are known all over the 
world. (ine only needs to remember ‘ Because,’ by 
Guy d’Hardelot ; the ‘Indian Love Lyrics,’ by Amy 
Woodforde-Finden; ‘Violets,’ by Ellen Wright; 
f Grey,’ by Daisy McGeogh, and many 

of Liza Lehmann to realise that women 

n hold their own with as composers 


men 


over in your mind for a bit! 
lwo Eyes of Grey, and the rest 
“women can mo? 
.é., they are superior to} men 
the first rank.’ Make a_ short 
of the first rank’ and 
Daisy, &c. Yet 
told above that there has been 
Beethoven, Schubert, or Mozart.’ 
However, perhaps the balance is made right by 
e fact that there are enough and to spare of 
en Carrie Jacobs-Bonds and Guy d’Hardelots. 


thar hola 


as composers of 
men composers 
beside Guy, 


were 


no woman 


The Radio Times really ought to appoint some- 
ody to overlook its articles on music. The 
Nographies that appear from time to time generally 
ay emphasis on the pictorial and _ sentimental 
hings that don’t matter, and the articles in which 
wellknown singers discuss their favourite songs | 
te usually feeble in matter and manner. Yet 
ae writers have good models before them in 
- Scholes’s simple, straightforward notes on the 
ems in the concert programmes. With its | 


e 
ler 
i 


enormous public, the Radio Times ought to be a 
| valuable means of providing really good musical 
| journalism to thousands who never read about the 
| art elsewhere. 


One or two readers point out a slip in my note 
on the musical examples quoted from Tcherepnin’s 
Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte (see p. 325, 
April issue). In speaking of Ex. 2, I wrote 
'F natural and G flat’ instead of “ID natural and 
E flat.’ I have parted with the copy, so I cannot 
be sure whether I misread the clefs, or whether 
the printer made them treble instead of bass. 
Fortunately the music is of the accommodating 
kind wherein such details matter littl. Any old 
clef will do 


MUSIC CRITIC 


MAIN} 


THE 

By Basu 
It is greatly to be feared that Mr. Ernest 

Newman’s articles on the sorrows of the music critic, 
which have lately appeared in the Swxday 7imes, will 
lead the laity of the musical world to generalise 
too freely as to the nature and attitude of the 
other members of his calling. It is the more to 
be feared in that Mr. Newman’s words are widely 
broadcast in the land, and that they carry the 
weight of his full experience and are pointed by his 
rare mentality. articles, which were 
prompted by various sage remarks, gathered from 
some of Dr. Percy Buck’s lectures, are in effect 
a confession of faith; more literally, 
they are a confession of illusion. Mr. Newman, 
after devoting many years to the analysis and 
performance of music, finds himself impelled to 
declare roundly : 

At a liberal estimate, I should say that the proportion 
of perfect to fairly good performances is, in the case of 
short solo works, one in a hundred, in the case of long 
orchestra! works, one in a thousand, and in the case of 
operas that involve the co-operation of so many and 
such different factors, one in fifty thousand. Is it any 
wonder then that nothing seems to the man in the 
street to please the critic In the nature of the case 


wm please him entirely. 


These 


even 


very little 


Now, this to me 1s an astounding statement. I 
would not go so far as to dispute the actual figures. 
With regard to the fifty thousand operatic perform 
ances, I can only say I not there. But 
it is the implication that is so startling, for 
Mr. Newman leads us to assume that there was a 
time when he fondled the illusion that he would 
meet with perfection at every other turn, or, let us 
say (to answer by the method), at one turn in ten 
in the case of short solo works, at one in a hundred 
in the case of long orchestral works, and of one in 
five thousand in the case of operas. Yet, knowing 
his austerity of judgment and the salted touch of 
cynicism which he brings to its expression, it is 
difficult to believe that he entertained so naive a 
hope at any time. He was never the man to 
expect the impossible; you cannot imagine him 
running feverishly to the Albert Hall because a 
concert-agent with an eye for business has suddenly 


was 
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He is too shrewd to hope | criticising. On rare occasions the critic finds that 


cried out, Lo, there!’ 
his preconceived standard has been satisfied, ang 


for anything beyond an average attainment, and 
more often than not he has been proved in the} the resulting pleasure is immeasurably greater than 


right. Then why this continued pursuit after| that of the average member of the audience, who 
Perfect Perfection? Why this bitterness because] has no standard at all, or none more defini te than 
it is nowhere to be found? It is the very essence that connoted by such exclamations as ‘( harming !’ 
of all criticism that it must be infused with idealism | Too lovely!’ “So full of feeling!’ and the reg. 
an idealism so jealously high that no out-| And here I find myself running parallel to Mr 
stretched mortal hand can touch it. But—and| Newman, who writes at the beginning of his 
this is important—the idealism or ~ perfection’ | article: 
in the critic’s mind must not be wholly revealed at m : ; ; ; 
- 5 i leet those wi ~riticised be There is no delight in the world to compare with 
iny given moment, lest those who are crit ve that of an experienced musician listening to a fine work 
stricken with despair. ‘There must be wisdom in| _ finely performed. 


the application—wisdom, and a touch of human ae 
kindness. This is not to admit that we must} his is a heartening declaration, and, of course, 


sutler fools gladly. Suffer them we must—and| must be extended to all forms of critical apprecia. 
nobody is called upon to suffer more of them| tion to bestrictly true. But why need Mr. Newman 
but we need not simulate | deduce from this that there are no grades in this 
gladness. delight—that the “experienced musician’ is a kind 

i at| of spoilt child who must never be brought into 


Musical criticism has experienced a_ great 
during the last ten years or so, and the | contact with anything but perfection, lest he stamp 
when the fools will look | and scream with frenzy? Many music critics, after 


a few years of hard experience, have come at last 
to be thankful for a little thing; many of them— 
I do not say that they are in the majority—wil] 
remember with infinite pleasure an_ individual 
performance of Hugo Wolf’s ‘ Neue Liebe’ because 
| of the perfect singing of the one phrase, * Ein siisses 
and when we, the visiting priests, go to hear their | Schrecken geht durch mein Gebein !’ or a perform 
confessions, we must remember that ‘Perfection,’ | ance of Verdi’s Otello,’ because the “ Credo’ was 
like “ Infinity,’ is merely a convenient word for| superbly sung. ‘This does not mean that they 
something beyond the content of the human mind. | have ceased to retain their original standards of 
Of course it will go ill with us if we let it be known | judgment; it merely means that they no longer 
that ‘ Perfection’ is a thing we have never ex-| expect those standards to be satisfied. When, 
perienced, and therefore cannot apply as a unit| perchance, some mortal singer, or violinist, or 
of judgment; we must be Jesuitical, and at all| conductor, rises and touches the seemingly 
costs maintain ‘the shows of things.’ Yet every | unattainable height, even for the briefest moment, 
critic knows in his heart—and will Mr. Newman | then you will see these wiser and more human 
deny it?—that the most he can acquire is a | critics hurry from the concert-hall to send the 
erception so keen that he will be able to recognise | glad news to their several journals: Be glad 
the various imperfections at a glance, note the — us,’ they write, for we have heard with our 
auses, and set them down in comprehensible | ears what we believed in our hearts.’ 

terms. As for the completely perfect performance, | Mr. Newman writes to provoke—an excellet 
whether of a single song or of an entire opera, lreason. ‘There is another paragraph which calls 
there is no absolute standard that we know of | for special protest. Under the heading “An 


; . saa 
whereby it may be recognised and acclaimed. Instructive Parallel,’ he says: 


than the music critic 





*hange 
time will soon arrive 
in vain for a tactful notice’ of their folly ; there 
will be no question of libel; they will be quietly | 
ignored. ‘hat method has already been adopted | 
in some of the daily papers. But all recital-givers 
ire not fools; let us allow for forty out of a 
not hey must be looked to, 








hundred who are 


You would not ask the ordnance surveyor to carry 
about with him two sets of measurements, one for the 
man who has had his land for a generation, the other 
for the man who bought his land yesterday. _Is it any 
more reasonable to expect the musical critic to have two 
or three different measuring tapes in his pocket ? 


CAN THE CRITIC ENJOY? 


lramatic critic, must be for ever performing a feat 


lhe mind of the music critic, like that of the 
of attention not less astounding than that of the | 


juggler who balances a table on a billiard cue upon | 
his nose, and at the same time twirls a bowl of | This again is very enlightening as to Mr 
The | Newman’s attitude towards criticism. It reveals 


roses on the forefinger of his right hand. 
mental reception of a musical performance for the | the it his ideal 
of judgment implies the simultaneous| eliminates personal feeling entirely, and becomes 
This | an automatic dispenser of laws. But this is to 


: 5 gine ry 
music critic is the man whe 


purpose 
processes of analysis and co-ordination. 
habit of mind necessarily precludes the sensation | easy, and moreover, this view is based upon the 
of pleasure in the ordinary meaning of the term;}false assumption that the laws and canons 0 
that is to say, the critic would not be able to| music are as immutable as those of the Medes 
enjoy a performance inthe same manner and degree|and Persians. It also destroys at one fel 
1s an average audience would enjoy it, for this clear| swoop the most important element in criticis! 
eason, that the audience has come for the purpose|—the personal element. Every schoolmaster 


of enjoyment, and the critic for the purpose of| knows that the only true way of education 
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a 
is to meet each special case on its own ground ; 
and to do this he must be constantly adjusting 
the measuring tape. He knows full well that an 
examination list which proclaims term after term 
that A has a ninety-seven per cent. intelligence, 
and that B’s is fifty-four per cent., will ultimately 
defeat its own end. (He makes noadjustment for 
the ten per cent. intelligence, for, if he is wise, he 
knows that either the case is hopeless, or, more 
likely, the recurring ten indicates that the subject 
for which this mind has a special aptitude is omitted 
from the ordinary school curriculum.) But in order 


to maintain the excellent standard of A, and 


improve B’s very fair attainment, he must never 
cease to inspire B with sanguine hope and A with 


wholesome fear. ‘The music critic is constantly 
called upon to deal with similar cases. A young 
singer with an unmistakable musical endowment, a 
sood voice, and intelligence, can be either advanced 
entirely destroyed at a single recital. And the 
critic has the power. He can employ one of two 
methods: either he can stand upon his Olympic 
height and cry, ‘Leap to this place,’ knowing what 
will befall and caring not; or he can descend 
a little, and tentatively hold out a helping hand. 
How much he will descend is a question each 
ritic must decide in his own mind; that is part 

f the exercise of his critical faculty. For the 
first principle of criticism is the ability to criticise 
ne’s self. 

The analogy between critic and schoolmaster 
must not be pressed too far; they are not 
altogether alike, although they are next of kin. 
But most emphatically the music critic is not an 
wdnance surveyor; nor can any relation be 
established between them within the bounds of 
legitimacy. 


BOAR’S HEAD’ 


NEWMAN 


THE 


ERNES1 


AT 
By 
tis said that after Stradivari’s death his heirs 
ind « large number of fiddle backs and bellies 
n his workshop, all ready to be made up into 
‘adivari violins. They put them together in the 
regulation way, but in no case succeeded in making 
a first-rate Stradivari. The explanation put 
iorward is that it is not every good fiddle front 
that will go perfectly with every good fiddle back. 
) get the ideal instrument there must be a 
selection of two resonances ideally fitted for each 
ther. Modern science has attempted this in its 
¥n way: old Stradivari apparently achieved it in 
way—unconsciously, perhaps, by a sort of 

’ xth sense 
I have been reminded of this story by the 
attempts that have been made to pooh-pooh 
‘ustay Holst’s achievement in “At the Boar’s 
Head,’ All he has done, it has been said, is to 
‘axe sundry passages from Shakespeare and some 
‘urty-five or forty folk-tunes, and pin the tunes to 
ie prose ; and as the prose is good and the tunes 
até good, it is no wonder that something good has 
sulted from the pinning. It is implied that this 


sort of thing is so easy to do that there is no credit 
in doing it. To anyone who thinks like that, I can 
only say, In that case, suppose you try your own 
handatit? There is still a good deal of Shakespeare 
left over: there are hundreds of good old melodies 
still crying out to be taken modern notice of. Why 
not do what Holst has done, and, since it is so 
easy, do it better?’ But I fancy that the next 
person ,who tries his hand at it will not find it 
anything like so easy as it looks. For this, as for 
all simple-looking but really subtle things, one 
needs a sixth sense. 

Holst has told us how the idea of the little 
opera—or the musical interlude,’ as he prefers to 
call it—came to him. During a recent illness he 
was solacing himself by reading “ Henry IV.,’ and 
at other times by glancing through the melodies 
in Playford’s “Dancing Master’ and _ various 
collections of English folk-tunes by Cecil Sharp 
and others. To his astonishment he found some 
of Falstafi’s chatter racing through his head quite 
naturally to some of the tunes. ‘Then it occurred 
to him to run together into a connected! whole 
various episodes from the two Parts of the play— 
which he has done with considerable skill—and to 
set virtually the whole text to old melodies. His 
own chief musical contributions to the score are a 
recitative for Prince Hal (‘I know you all, and will 

}a while uphold The unyoked humour of your 
idleness’), and a tune for two of the Sonnets, which 
he puts into the Prince’s mouth in the scene in 
which he and Poins, disguised, wait upon Falstafl 
and Doll ‘Tearsheet: the tune is afterwards 
combined contrapuntally with the* old ‘Chevy 
Chase’ (sung by Falstaff to the words ‘When 
| Arthur first in court began’), and the two are 
| worked up into a quintet for Hal, Falstatf, Poins, 
| Doll Tearsheet, and Dame Quickly. Almost the 
|whole of the rest of the score is made up of 
| traditional tunes, not, however, in the form of 
lyrics in a spoken text, as in The Beggar’s Opera,’ 
but woven into a continuous vocal and orchestral 
tissue. 

The dramatic pasticcio has been skilfully put 
together out of the many well-known scenes at the 
Boar’s Head: the ensemble just referred to comes 
at the right moment to afford contrast to the 
dialogue that has hitherto prevailed; and later, 
diversion is given by a military march, the singing 
of the soldiers (‘ off’) as they go to the wars, and 
other episodes that give relief and point to the 
action while at the same time lending themselves 
to musical treatment. Of the expertness—in its 
way a kind of inspiration—shown in the choice of 
the melodies I have already spoken. ‘The tunes 
are always appropriate to the mood and _ the 
words, and sometimes chime so perfectly with 
them that we can hardly imagine better ones 
being invented expressly for the purpose. Had an 
opera composer written, in the ordinary way of 
business, a snatch so ‘just right’ in its simple 
pathos as the little tune that symbolises the 
genuine affection the Hostess and Doll have for 

|the fat old rascal of a knight, we should be 
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writing paragraphs on the uncanny power of | |! 
Had | swiftly and pointedly in music. 
| words shall tell, Holst has kept the orchestra down 


genius to say so much in so few notes. 
Verdi written the music to Falstaf{’s speech when, 


for Harry's moral benefit, he impersonates the| 


King, we should all have been saying that 


only Verdi could have done it; yet the music| 


of these eight pages of the score is a pasticcio 
of old tunes, the appositeness of which to 
Shakespeare’s juicy text was never suspected till 
Holst’s revealed it to us. 

After performance, at Manchester, 
m April my colleagues com- 
plained of a _ certain monotony in score. 
Putting the esthetic aside for the 
moment, on the technical side this is really a 
tribute to Holst’s skill: it means that, though 
working with such haphazard :naterial, he has at 
any rate made a continuous out of it. 
Here again the choice of tunes often shows an 
almost uncanny rightness. Dame (Quickly’s long 
tirade Pistol is musically so much of a 
piece : ordinary listener would never suspect 
that than one tune the 
making of it; there is a sort of family relationship 
between them that shows plainly enough in their 
physiognomy when it is pointed out to us, but 
that, casually turning over the third and then the 
tenth volume of Cecil Sharp’s “Country Dance 
lunes, we should not have expected to exist 
between © Maiden Lane’ and Pepper’s Black.’ 
he military again, that breaks in upon 
the quintet, seems to be all one tune, but the first 
five bars of it are The Queen’s Birthday,’ from 
Sharp’s eleventh volume, the immediately following 
bars are Jenny from the eighth set, and 
the finish is from “The Queen’s Birthday’ again. 
After about a dozen readings of the score and two 
performances of the opera, in fact, I am more 
astonished than at first at the skill with which the 
musical tissue has been put together; and I can 
only say once more that if anyone thinks this kind 
of thing is easy, he has but to try his hand at it 
himself 

Neither the Manchester performance of the 
B.N.O.C. nor that at Golders Green, on April 20, 
juite did the justice. Each had its good 
points, each its little failings. At the first 
performance there was naturally a general lack of 
confidence and the second, while 
everything ran more smoothly on the stage, and 
each individual performance was better, the quintet 
was scrambling and out of focus. The general 
style is a new one for our singers, and it tries some 
of them severely. We shall probably not see the 
Falstatl of Mr. Norman Allin or the Doll Tearsheet 
of Miss Constance Willis bettered, and the minor 
parts are all efficiently done. But Miss Treweek 
cannot persuade us that she is Shakespeare’s Dame 
(Quickly, and Mr. ‘tudor Davies makes Prince Hal 
too much of a conventional figure from Italian 
opera. ‘The first thing necessary in a work of this 
kind is to get the racy, pithy text over to the 
audience with all its natural vigour and pungency ; 
and this is impossible unless the voice is well 


sixth sense 
the first 

one or two ot 

the 


juestion 


tissue 


more old has gone to 


march, 


come tie, 


work 


ease; at 


| from 


i 


forward and the tongue trained to articulate 
In order that the 


throughout, and refrained from much symphonic 
elaboration. If, then, the singers do not reach ys 
with the text, and with the proper bite in every 
accent, we are left high and dry, without the 
orchestral flood of tone that in other operas can 
compensate us for a temporary failure on the stage. 

The charge of monotony to which I haye 
already referred is zesthetically not wholly unjus 
tified. I should phrase it otherwise, however 
what the opera needs is, as I have put it 
elsewhere, airing and spacing. ‘The texture is all 
good, but it is too continuous. Holst has been 
too prodigal, as Hugo Wolf wasin Der Corregidor, 
the fault of which is not that it has too little fine 
music in it, but that it has too much. In both 
works, not enough concession is made to that 
weakness of theatrical human nature that demands 
moments of relief in order the better to savour a 
good thing. There are not enough doors and 
windows in the score, not enough mere plain 
carpeted and unfurnished corridors in which we 
can relax a little while we go on from one room 
full of good things to another. The importance 
of all this is realised when we listen to Giann 
Schicchi ’ after “At the Boar’s Head.’ Puccin 
and his librettist are cunning old hands at the 
theatrical game. They make their dramatic and 
musical line a series of leaps above the plain an 
returns to the sea-level: Holst keeps us on virtually 
the same level throughout, gives us too little room 
to turn round in, and keeps our attention to 
constantly strung up. If he could stretch the 
line out a little thinner here and relax it a little 
there, and give us more time to take our breath in 
this flood of words every one of which is too good 
to miss, the opera could be made a sure stage 
success. But even as it is, At the Boar’s Head 
is a feast of good things, and a remarkably clever 
experiment in a quite new form. 


IDEAS ON THE 
PROBLEM 
By KAIKHOSRU SORABII 





SOME CONCERT 


There has been much talk lately of matters con 
cerning concert-giving—how to make them a paying 
proposition, how to attract audiences, and howt 
exterminate the dead-head ‘abuse.’ But as usually 
happens in such newspaper discussions the matter 
has been skimmed round, and the essential matters 
either overlooked or ignored, and that so pointedl} 
that one is more than a little inclined to suspect 4 
tacitly, if not explicitly, concerted action. We a 
know these journalistic controversies of whi h the last 
aim is getting to the heart of the matter, and the 
first, and only, as a rule, the filling up of newspaper 
space. Some time ago I made observations 
this subject in one of my New Age articles, but 4 
the matter is as insistent then as now, no apology 's 
needed for further reflections of a like nature. No 
one has apparently had the commonsense to draw 


|attention to the fact that concerts in London take 


place, at the height of the season, at the rate at 


anything between forty and seventy—as¢ 
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perhaps more—a week ; that of those it is safe to say 
that not more than one or two at the most are worth 
going to and paying for the privilege of going to; 
that the mber of artists who make money out of 
recitals is so small that they can be counted on the 
fngers of one hand ; that it is a sheer impossibility 
that such numbers, with the minute public of concert- 
goers in London—minute as compared with the 
population, and at most a few thousand out of 
millions—could under any circumstances pay, as 
there is not the public to support them. As I have 
pointed out before, the keen music-lover and concert 
ver is generally a person of very limited means. 
One or tw oncerts a week are the most that he can 
run to, and naturally he will spend his money only 
on the | it is, therefore, grotesque and impos 
sible that all the swarms of second- and third-raters 
to make money by concert-giving, and, 
perfectly clear that hardly any of them 
five per cent., I think it is safe to say, 
yncerts given in London, are purely and 
form of publicity, a bait wherewith to 
press-notices to use as levers to securing 
ments in the provinces, at other concerts, and 
these circumstances to thunder 
dead-head is merely stupid, when it 
An artist is giving, let us say, a 
the purposes I have mentioned above; 
not expect to make anything by it, 
but ns on a cost of, say, £75. He knows that 
e cannot hope to attract a large paying audience, 
und the spectacle of about a couple of dozen people 
all several hundred is neither reason 
He therefore has recourse to his 
of getting an audience—that is, liberal 
ut to abuse the people who are used for 
is as absurd as it is unjust. The only 
in really be taken exception to is the way 
the papering ts so often done. No intelli 
gent and experienced concert-goer needs to have his 
attention drawn to the extraordinary people who can 
be seen stealing with an air of slinking self-con- 
sciousness to seats for which they palpably have not 
vould not pay if they could—possibly quite 
people who, under ordinary circumstances, 
go inside a concert-hall, who are totally 
nfamiliar with their surroundings, and who have an 
air Of wonder and dread as to what is going to happen 
‘othemnext. But when musicians or writers on music 
t some standing ask, for purposes of criticism or 
review, for the customary professional privilege—in 
he case of concerts which every one knows cannot 
ttract an audience of a paying public—and receive 
as has happened to the present writer) an absurd 
printed slip informing them that owing to the great 
demand for tickets it is not possible to grant the 
rivilege, and when—doubting the silly subterfuge- 
they have had the curiosity to buy a ticket and find for 
themselves a half-empty hall with appreciable numbers 
{ what may be called the dead-head dummy type in 
,they cannot but wonder at the mentality of both 


an expe 
ndeed, 


0 sevent 


t all the 


ndet 


nonest. 


seating 


easant. 


mcert-agents and concert-givers, and repeat Owen | 


“Ss pera vult, prius insanit. 
Again, in a venture of the unheard-of precariousness 
nd . = . 
of concert-giving, it seems almost 


anu uncertainty 
heonceivable that artists should neglect to insist 


‘pon some system of co-ordination whereby events of | 
| disappearance is not welcome, for they regard a great 


Prime interest are saved from the risk of clashing, if 


occurring on the same day and hour, as happens with | 
that is desolating, and worthy only of | 
Concert-halls | 


a frequency 


bedlam. It should be easy enough. 


| spasms of activity before the publi 


are booked up months in advance, and it would be 
the simplest thing in the world for advance fixture 
lists to pass from agent to agent, so that they could 
arrange their artists’ concerts withou: the chaos that 
at present prevails, and which in the long run cannot 
but injure the agents themselves. An instance only 
too typical occurred not so very long ago. On one 
Saturday afternoon, after weeks of nothing of the 
slightest importance or interest, weeks empty of a 
first-class concert or recital, there took place a/ ‘He 
same hour three events of prime interest from the 
concert-goer’s point of view! A recital after long 
absence by Moiseiwitsch at Queen’s, the Flonzaley 
Quartet at Wigmore, and one of Ravel’s rare 
appearances, with a couple of new works at Eolian 
Hall! Stupidity could go no further! It will 
perhaps be argued that the people who go to 
hear a popular pianist such as Moiseiwitsch would 
not go to hear the Flonzaley Quartet or Ravel, but it 
is perfectly conceivable that many at each would 
have been glad to go to either of the others had all 
three not clashed in this preposterous manner. It is 
no good pointing to the ten-thousand audience 
gathered to hear a Galli-Curci, for no one will 
surely be so simple as to pretend that an audience 
of that kind has the slightest interest in music apart 
from high notes and the ‘human appeal!’ of months 
of sedulous and remorseless press-stunting—that, 
like all press-stunting, concerns itself with the sweet, 
lovable nature of the singer, her earnings, her likes 
and dislikes, her impressions of London, her thoughts 
on nothing in general, and anything conceivable 
almost but her merits as an artist, naturally the last 
thing to interest a potential ten-thousand Albert Hall 
audience on a Sunday afternoon. People of that 
sort never go near a decent concert, and they form 
no part of the tiny, microscopic number of regular 
and enthusiastic concert-goers and music-lovers on 
whom music in London depends for its sole support. 

Then there is the sore question of programmes. An 
inspection of some two dozen or so advance pro 
grammes taken from the stands of Queen’s Hall, the 
olian, the Wigmore, reveals repetitive monotony 
and dull lack of enterprise that are simply 
desolating. Season after season, concert after 
concert, year after year, the same narrow round of 
threadbare works, which, having been heard at the 
hands of the supreme masters of interpretation, no 
one wants to hear from third- and downward-raters, 
except their adoring relatives and friends and—their 
worst enemies: the two are generally synonymous. 
But of course the most eminent artists are almost 
the worst offenders in this respect. In the space of 
a fortnight during the last season the ‘ Appassionata’ 
could have been heard some half a dozen times. 
But Op. 111, an infinitely greater work, belonging 
absolutely to another universe than the much- 
pummelled ‘ Appassionata,’ we are lucky if we hear 
once a year. 

It may be suggested—as some think and hope 
that the feverish, frenzied mania for concert-giving 
will in the end ‘die by its own too-much,’ and that 
the sort of thing we witness at the height of any 
London concert-season is merely the last hecti 
concert declines, 
and finally disappears altogether. ‘Io those to whom 
music is almost a religion, the prospect of the total 


performance of master works as a kind of religious 
celebration, and to them the loss would be as awful 
as would the deprivation of the celebration of 
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—_ _ a, 1 
High Mass—one of the greatest and perhaps /he TWO PATRIOTIC SONGS BY HANDEL ™ 
greatest spiritual experience left to the — By ARTHUR M. FRIEDLANDE! i 
world, surely supreme among rituals in emotiona . : . . _ . 
expressiveness and artistic completeness—be to a Pirin. gat bangpecath oy wtoang eg den a 
: ' : — é a) i ritis t 
devoted and devout Catholic. But the disappearance | _ ; : f “ar aah 
of ninety per cent. of concerts—and concert-givers public -nay, more, to British musicians the ver ; 
sell tals act, Renate: anaes tm aia. aaa Gael interesting fact that Handel composed music for rece 
be the weatest sreventive or at honed would put a paterese we during the time of the Great Rebellion, of 
ottages, emgren I Se ioaiia t -| for a particular corps of the British Army, viz., the Mai 
stop to) the systematic debasement of standards by | Gentiemen Volunteers of the City of London,* whic, 
ehivc > - > : = ; 2 ? ; Ic 
co , — = other raters a ype the a | the writer of these lines ventures to think worthy oj 
lappen, with the enormous and ever-increasing a “6 . 78 ia 
. receiving more publicity than that affor te 
diffusion of wireless, it is not easy to see. The} es a lik a self . ae of a - wi 
oe oe . LY 2 | possessors, like himself, Of a copy otf the Lond wi 
music-loving part of the public will be still more Marasine. dated Nevember, 1746, and to viek 
difficult to entice to concerts by nobodies when they gor 45s 2 —s 
in listen nightly to performances at least as good | the British Museum who are interested in research In 
Ce ist ; ‘ s at least z ‘ n 
; 5 walle P a 8 -_ | work connected with Handel’s compositions have 
from the broadcasting stations. Hence, 1 suppose,| _). . tw of Mr. W. C. Seite Dene 
the outcry against wireless, an outcry in which it is| ,,. . ne - ‘0 _. : y aghersen - to th 
noticeable that no artist of the first order has Printed Books, British Museum, he kindly informe A 
t ot é < st + : | é 
ar ae é ; me that the song was there. I found it was printed he hi 
oined, for they know it cannot touch them. The | om 0 slants chant. Golfo. without eur dete of on 
: a , ' as x , ; ij € 4 é ‘ of Cc 
same remarks are also applicable to the gramophone = . ~e 
; | the publisher from 
in some of its rather surprising later developments | f — ‘ — : 
of recording—as, for example, in the case of that| Be ore entering into further details in connection Or 
remarkable instrument the New E lison ‘In fact, the therewith, mention should also be mace of th nno 
>Marke ins e Ne Sais ° act, “ mm rs . , 
‘ composer’s ‘ Song on the Victory obtained over the 
gramophone does more; it will actually drive away Reba} . a ate Ramad . Highne che Duke : I 
. oar s 7 i E: z ss : 
from a concert one who is already there. It certainly C en ET ye F h Seat ” ‘ail ten then tenet he 
does that to me often. When, for instance, having en = ere: Bio go eo a “ne ; a ee! 
. ab 4 é é LO, P 
gone to a Promenade to hear a certain work, |“ Th ai +. "tl f rip ; Baie nets ol uni 
there is a singer announced to sing a Handel|.,. ere ase 89 68 Ee er oe Pee 
ig a eae ooo ‘ a ve _|this song on single sheets, folio, in the Museun ' 
or Mozart aria, what conceivable inducement is thins Geen cnntasteunenadiinl imtemennhen In 
. | 5 > co Shaveana strumenté rt 
there to sit and endure the murder of that which I can | — page ste: P to the 
hear sung by hs soem alinamenn aaa : save ,.| the chorus, which is missing from the other copy an “orn 
Par sung such supreme singers and interpreters as | h f tl ae t ~s contain “Tio, aesire 
de Gogorza, Evan Williams, bavrientos, or Onegin? eee } * “aq Fer sate PH caniie ait ie tea ae ie 
° fariz . . ¢ rse 1 
Again, music suffers from the monstrous delusion | ' on ‘a b ; i. cnieen looks oe , Gene "ie : whick 
‘ é cS gay, are is, 
that it is a thing which must be made to pay literally pa _ - _— . 
| nature’s gay. 
n cash, and the still more monstrous necessity that 0 ab ; » wines te the Readies 8 
sei co ' : oon 
in order to exist—in England, at any rate—it has to S Segue Ves OO a. a 
be made to pay. Th of anmese tn ie Gonete Of consulted the catalogue of secular manuscript mus 
' ied” a piri : hinking perhaps that Handel’s original s 
the ruthless and utterly anti-human and humane | think ng perh 7 : i agg 
’ , a : : -|might be mentioned therein. Though this 
industrialisation which England and the rest of| 
: : -|not prove to be so, there was a_ reference t AS 
Europe—in varying degrees of acuteness, according | "~ se » of the “Senn 8 he Volusters City 
to how far gone different parts of it were in the | Mamescraps Copy Gs the ey | oe The 
= | which was made by Michael Rophino Lacey, either one 
disease—is gradually discovering to be the almost} “we . er ; at ‘ Mr. 
unmitigated curse, the hideous blight on all the from the original at Buckingham Palace, or e& Pr 
. , 4 --| where. This I procured, and on examination of , 
highest and best, most gracious and beautiful in| - ; the I 
lif . found that the sheet folio copy was slightly mor 
life, which it is. Perhaps there will come a time| ~~~ hz hat in ti senneitian \ touch 
when the notion of asking of music that it shall pay, correct than tha im tae Magazine. / a Ee 
1} irione oe f netitar, | humour, found in connection with my inspection 
and compelling musicians or any artists to prostitute | - , 
‘ the manuscript, consisted in the statement made A Si 






their souls under duress of depriving them of the barest , . “pe a 
mean f physical existence, will be looked on a pencil at the heading, ‘no time marked,’ whereas ti 
= > ) | < . a» ° - 
| ae sign © is ¢ ally marked in the first bar! 
equally horrible as the idea would seem to any decent — + is — Aasossa hed Mr. W. Barclay $ 
] 7 | uv é 7 approacned Wir, ° arciay oqu 
human being now of asking him whether the highest | -ventually | aj ape eng ; K 6 libra 
and sincerest emotions of which he was capable Jaid Curator of es Pal on loan 7 vr 7 - a 
sucking ac $ autograp 
him to feel them, and that if this didn’t, demanding at ae —_ hi —, bs _— : } " a . 
] , scor : tl ° “4 as i 
what right he had to feel them. [ut then, of course, | core Oeing © . re —— = h ye ag 
decent human beings . . . (we chaumitre et uncaur. | been able to trace i. At the same tims : 
Cen'est bas si ridicule - il v a de ces jolies chaumidres '\*indly informed me that the song was reprinted by 
him, in a paper on ‘ Handel in 1745’ written 10 
| the Reimann Festschrift in 1909. 
On perusal of this I find the following statemen! 
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Whether all this stir of patriotism roused Handel, ¢ 
whether he received a commission from the theatre, !! 
is impossible to say, but on November 14 the Genera 





Sir Frederic Cowen will be the guest of honour at a 
dinner to be given by the Music Club at the Hotel Cecil on 











lhursday, May 14, at 7.15 for7.45—a wel Vv ibute | . ng 
to Sir Frederic’ . “trp ions ae deser od ama Advertiser announced that at Drury Lane that evening 
0 Sir Frederic’s sixty years service to music. The chair/ there would be sung, at the end of the play of “The 
will be taken by Mr. T. P. O'Connor. Tickets are to be Relapse,’ a Chorus Song set by Mr. Handel for te 






had from the hon. secretary of the Music Club, Mrs. Rose K. | Gentlemen Volunteers of the City of London. 









Farebrother, 10, Berners Street, W. 1. 








Major A. G. Parkyn, Librarian, Royal United Set 
1 me nnection with the Volunteer M 





Hither Green Choral and Orchestral Society, now in its 
twenty-third season, gave a very praiseworthy performance | that ‘ These Corps were originally raised in 1744, and were Ca 
of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ on March 28, under Mr, | Gentlemen Volunteers of the City of London.’ In cont 

rewith readers are referred t A History of the \ teer FY 
ntehore 












Ernest Dumayne. | By Cecil Sebag-M 
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To this | would add : ‘While it is feasible to think | 
| that although Mr. Squire alludes to the copies of both 
|songs in the Loudon Magazine, and those of the 


that Handel received some monetary benefit for the 
yse of his song at the theatre, it is highly probable 
that he originally composed it for the purpose stated 
at its heading. 

As bearing upon the subject as to whether Handel 
received a commission from the theatre, it may be 
of interest to compare the following from Julian 
Marshall’s le on the composer in Grove : 

_,. at the end of the season 1744-45 he was again 

bankrupt, and seems to have been, for the time, over- 
y his failure, for during a year and a half he 

ly anything. 


ed | 


wheln 
wrote scal 


these circumstances, Handel may also 
have been 1 to contribute the song under notice 
to the Z 1 Magazine. 

Adverting once more to Mr. Squire’s paper, I find 
he has not mentioned some rather interesting details 
with the song which I have culled 
ral Advertiser, November 15, 1745. 
page of this issue occurs the following 


In view 


connection 
from the 
On the front 


nnounce! 


Last nig the Song compos’d by Mr. Handel, for 
nen Volunteers of the City of London was 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, with 


Gentl 
form’d at the 
] , 


universal applause. 


e 
ort 


Inthe theatrical advertisement, it statesin referen 
to the second performance of the song (‘by particular 
lesire’ 

Of no less interest is the following advertisement 
hal n the same issue: 


h also occurs 


New Musick. 


This Day is published 


ule for the Gentlemen Volunteers of the 
mdon, and sung by Mr. Lowe, at the 
in Drury Lane. Set to Musick by 


ity of L 
Theatre Royal 
Mr. Handel. 

Printed for John Simpson, opposite the East Door of 
the Royal Exchange. 


\ SONG MADE THE 


FOR 


Set to Music by Mr. 


GENTLEMEN VOLUNTEERS 


Quite as important, if not even more so, is the fact 


sheets, folio, he has neither mentioned the existence 
of the manuscript copy of the ‘Song for the 
Volunteers,’ which I have seen in the Museum, 
nor has he even stated—a matter of considerable 
consequence and interest—anything in regard to 
Handel’s autograph copy. 
| Perhaps my bringing forth this fresh evidence 
| may be the means of ascertaining the whereabouts of 
| Handel’s manuscript. Even apart from consideration 
| of these details, it is very gratifying to find that the 
| results of the investigations which the present writer 
has achieved in connection with these unique songs, 
which are of historical and patriotic value, are 
made known to the public through the medium of a 
British musical journal. 

On comparing the MS. version of the 
the Volunteers,’ and that of the short folio with 
that contained in the magazine, it is found that 
the latter has possibly a misprint for the first 
bass note (E instead of D) of the third bar afte: 
the first double-bar, the eliminations of the figure ‘ 
under the first bass note of the fifth bar before the 
close, and the words a cafo in the last bar. 

In regard to both songs as they appear-in the 
periodical, and which are here reproduced, it should 
be stated in connection with the first, that only 
the voice and figured bass parts are given. The 
inner parts have been added by the present writer, 
who has also put in the notes that appear in 
small type to the concluding phrase, which in the 
original version seems rather bald, being only a bass 
part. 

As to the second song, he has also added therein 
the inner parts, the bass not being figured. More- 
| over, the additional instrumental part to the chorus, 
which is omitted from the magazine copy, has also 
been inserted, as well as some marks of expression 
which were not in the original copies. 

What a splendid contrast do we find in these 
songs! Whilst the first is a fine specimen of 
, a sturdy and stirring tune, the second is a splendid 
example of light, joyous, and gay music. 


‘Song for 
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HANDEL 

















ther stanzas of the ‘Song for the Volunteers’ are as follows : 


Then commerce once more, shall bring wealth t 
And plenty and peace bless the Isle ; 
The peasant shall quaff off his bowl with a laugh, 


Till conquest and honour crown all. And reap the sweet fruits of his toil. 
The rebels, &c. 


The rebels, &c. 


1 hearts firm and stout, we’ll repel the bold rout, 
And follow fair Liberty’s call ; 
e’l! rush on the foe, and deal death in each blow, 


OBTAINED OVER THE REBELS BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND 


SONG ON THE VICTORY 


Set by Mr. HANDEI Sung by Mr. Low 
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Paul Landormy 


= 7 
50 C.} 


Paris: Alcan, 7 fr. 


Bizet. Par Charles Gaudier (‘Les 
Euvre de la Musique’). 


Mellottée, 3 fr. ~.] 


Paris: so c.] 
lt is fifty years since Bizet’s death. ‘Carmen’ saw 
ught on March 3, 1875, at the Opéra-Comique, 
Bizet died on June 3 following, aged thirty- 
S natural to deplore the early death of so 
men of genius, but let us at the same time be 
tetul for what they were allowed to do. Bizet 
ght have died at thirty-five. Then, apart from the 
ming *Arlésienne’ scraps, there would be nothing 
keep his name green. 
And moreover (if we wish to invent consolations 
‘re is the possibility that if Bizet had lived until 


Te 


ir of the poem, whic stof stanz 


a 


‘Les Maitres de la’ to-day he might not have added to the glory of 


Gounod lived long, but do we 
1925 feel any special cause for gratitude that he 
did not soon die after writing ‘Faust’? We should 
have lost a few pretty little things, but we should 
have been spared others, and might have been 
exercising our fancy to-day on the unwritten master- 
pieces of a frustrated Gounod’s lost maturity. 

rhe brilliant beauties of ‘Carmen’ are 
nature of a happy accident, which occurred to a 
commonplace and rather unattractive man—how, 
neither of the authors of these jubilee books can tell 
us. How poverty-stricken are Bizet’s other operas 
Londoners know from the recent Beecham revivals 
of ‘The Pearl-Fishers’ ‘The Fair Maid of 
Perth’ (1867), and ‘ Djamileh’ But after 
these came the dazzling ‘Carmen,’ which holds the 
field still, and promises to hold it long. 


‘Carmen.’ After all, 
oe 


ot 


in the 


1863), 


1872 


is sufficiently expressed in the words here given 
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These two little books overlap, but both are good, 
and to M. Landormy one is especially grateful for a 
fairly critical attitude. In these days of 
nationalism it is uncommon to hear a French critic 
speak plainly of one of the national idols. 

Bizet came of a musical family, in which it seemed | 
quite natural for him to enter the Conservatoire at 
the age of nine. He becomes an altogether remark- 


able pianist, and as a score-reader can astonish even | 


‘Prix de Rome’ he has a 


He 


Liszt. As a youth and 
rather artless outlook. 

Mozart (‘the two g 
Beethoven and Meyerbeer, the masters, in his eyes, 
of ‘dramatic passion’ instead of ‘pure and facile 
ar M. Landormy deduces that ‘ Bizet had no very 
or 


t 
re 
further notice 
teachers at Paris prophesied, 
dramatic composer, for he has 
enthusiasm. 
For this he 
however, asks 
Bu 


him 


One of 
never be a 
pennyworth 


this.’ 
‘He will 
not a 


occasions to 


ot 


has been ridiculed. Our author, 


Bizet indeed an enthusiast? We shall see 
so frigidly of art, calculating the 
it with so material a mind, making plans 
wherein noble ambition and a high ideal count for so 
little, but greed for imm ediate success so much—popular 
the success that is reckoned in sound, clinking 
cash. . . . If one day he happens to write this ‘Carmen’ 
which is so to upset his contemporaries, no doubt it is 
in spite of himself and under the illusion that he is going 
the way to please them. Genius speaks louder in him 
than character. no artist is the truth made 
plainer that a man may profoundly differ from the 
genius which leads him, and can even struggle against 
that mysterious force which is like a stranger to him, 
and can do his best to stif 


it 
speaking 


was 
his 


profits ol 


a 


success, 


le it. 


ght severe on the young 

he names his first — 
earning of | francs (‘just two little 

n comic-opera’), so that his father may 
give up music-lessons, and the family live happy ever 
after on their income. Bizet is a lively letter-writer. 
Here he has been earning hard cash (as Wagner, 
did, with even more distaste) by scoring dance 
musi 


isa thous 
h 


10,000 


But M. 
sizet’s 
the 


cesses 


Landormy 
letter home in whic 


too, 


Oh, but I have had 1 y revenge! I have made that 
orchestra more caddish than its nature is! The cornet 
utters the howls you hear at a low-down fair-ground. 
The ophicleide and the big drum delightfully mark the 
first beat of the bar along with the bass trombone and 
cellos and double-basses, while the second and third 
are bludgeoned by the horns, violas, second violins, two 
first trombones, and the side-drum. Yes, the side- 
drum! If you could only see the viola part! And 
there are poor wretches who spend their lives playing 
such stuff. 


Bizet’s earlier operas were all comparative failures, 
and ‘Carmen,’ though it had some thirty perform 
ances before his death, was badly received. 
plot shocked the middle-class supporters of the 
Opéra-Comique—a ‘ family theatre,’ where Carmen’s 
behaviour was an innovation. And the newspapers, 
strange to say, detected ‘ Wagnerianism’ inthe score. 
Many of those critics—Time has a way of avenging | 
the of the critics’ victims !—lived to see 
Nietzs« che extravagantly exalting Bizet as Anti-| 
Wagn ‘Carmen’ was played fifty times in 
1875-76, and then dropped completely by Paris for 
eight years. In ts triumphs there began (it} 
had meanwhile conquered the world), and December | 
saw the thousandth Paris performance. 


Ww rongs 


883 1 


23. 1904, 


musical | 


associates Rossini with | 
‘reatest musicians’), as opposed to| 


delicate taste, and we shall have plenty of | 
his | 


The | 


——__ 


I. M. Landormy will not have it that the hostility ; 


‘Carmen’ brought about Bizet’s deat . 
killed Bizet so early, or at least helped to h 
end, was overwork, that terrible overwork which 
saddled himself with all his life.” And letters 
quoted to illustrate the feverish activity 


| compositions 

Bizet was a worker, a hard worker, a good musiq 
artizan, . Reflection, critical spirit, high culture. 
general ideas—such things were hardly his, 
intellectual field was pretty narrow. 
him was instinctive, and there is little to explore in }j 
nature if we leave out what gives it for us its value—j, 
inestimable price—namely, that mysterious and pure} 
musical genius, outside of whose occasional manifest, 
tions Bizet was, to be frank, nothing but an ordinary map, 
In some pages of the very early Bizet this cri 
|detects here and there delicacies reminiscent 
| Gounod and, through him, of Mozart. The librett 
‘The Pearl-Fishers’ is termed ‘pitiable,’ 
music ‘generally colourless, lifeless, and without x 
personal touch.’ As for ‘The Fair Maid of Per 


‘the music’s indigence perhaps outdoes in places ts 


worst of the poverty of ‘The Pearl-Fishers,”’ 
|the Gipsy Dance and Ralph’s Drinking Song x 
redeeming spots. ‘The one page of “ Djamileh 
|truly worth saving from oblivion is the delight 
| Lamento, so pure in line, in feeling so simple ai 
|touching.’ M. Landormy dismisses Bizet’s song 
|but calls attention to a set of pianoforte du 
|‘Jeux d’Enfants’—‘wholly charming and wor 
| being better known.’ 

If M. Landormy has been severe, he makes up : 
his pages on ‘L’Arlésienne’ and ‘Carmen,’ 
he still remains a vivacious critic, not 
admiration, these pages are eminently readabe 
Bizet was never in Spain, and ‘Carmen’ is pri 
tically untouched by real Spanish folk-song, but bet 
these authors quote the original of the Habaien 
It comes from an album of ‘Spanish songs by tk 
Maéstro Yradier’ (Paris, 1864). It nena 


and 4 
lost 





| 
| 


But neither of our authors points to the similar! 
between the tune of the Prelude of Act 3 (au 
which M. Landormy criticises severely) and ‘!* 
Minstrel Boy.’ This Prelude was meant first © 
‘L’Arlésienne.’ 
| M.Gaudier’s booklet belongs to an excellent se 
| the like of which we ought to have in English. 

best of the set is M. Landor my’s ‘Gounod’ 's * Faust 
| Some of the others are too blindly flattering to th 
subjects, but M. Gaudier’s ‘Carmen’ is a —_— 
good piece of work. As well as a musical analys* 
there is an account of the origin of the libretto, - 
much about the first production (with extracts 
| the press), and about famous singers who have r 
li in the opera 





asten } 


| of the a 
| with lessons, odd-jobs for publishers, and pot-boilis 
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oe 
‘The Répertoire of the Modern Organist.’ 

R, Walker Robson, 

\fusical Opinion Office, 35.] 

Strictly speaking, this book treats of the répertoire 
¢@ modern organist ; the choice of the article is 
Dr. Robson takes us through his music 
shelves and gives us interesting comments on the 
arious numbers. Naturally his choice will not be 
that of all his readers, but most of the complaints | 
vill be on the score of omissions. Clearly there are 


By 


mportant. 


good many excellent organ works waiting to be| 


s library. For example, he appears to 
gossess only one of Jongen’s admirable pieces, the 
hant de Mai.’ He should explore further, and | 
make acquaintance with the beautiful ‘ Priére’ and | 
the rest of the set of four pieces to which it belongs. 
\gain, Stanford is seen at his best not in the} 
Sonatas, but in the two sets of Preludes and Post- 
ides, and in the Fantasia and Fugue, the latter 
being a beautiful Brahmsian movement of which 
ne does not easily tire. None of these find mention. 
Nor do we see the name of John E. West—a 
omposer with a longish list of excellent pieces to his 
edit. Boéllmann’s two Suites are worthy of their 
place, but many organists will regard the set of 
Twelve Pieces as being more useful. Overmuch 
space is given to Louis Vierne at the expense of | 
other and better-wearing composers. Some of Dr. 
Robson’s comments are questionable. For example, 
the reader who obtains the specified arrangement of 
Arensky’s ‘Basso Ostinato’ will find it by no means 
of ‘quite moderate difficulty,’ as it abounds in un- 
grateful cross-rhythms, and has an unnecessarily | 
lificult pedal part. Perhaps the present writer, 
after duly thanking Dr. Robson for his appreciative | 
remarks on a certain Rhapsody, may be allowed to 
protest mildly against the injunction that in its} 
performance ‘strict time must be avoided at all 
ots.’ He has heard it avoided—at the cost of such | 
thythmic life as the Rhapsody possesses. 
great a cost, surely! ‘There is so much deliberate 
avoidance of strict time among players to-day that 
the advice needed is rather ‘Don’t avoid strict time 
vithout a jolly good reason.’ There is a slip in the 
note on one of the Franck works. Dr. Robson 
speaks of ‘Prelude, Fugue, and lariations.’ There 
only one variation, consisting of a _ repetition 
f the Prelude with the accompaniment elaborated. 
Despite a good many curious omissions—only a 
small proportion are mentioned above—this little 
took is of interest and value to organ players, 
hether in church or concert-hall. H. G. 


added to | 


The Physical Basis of Piano Touch and Tone: An 
experimental investigation of the effect of the 
player’s touch upon the tone of the piano.’ By 
Utto Ortmann. 


[Kegan Paul, 12s. 6¢.] 


Chis is the sort of book that should please every- | 
body—both those who play and those who listen. | 
What, for instance, could be more encouraging for 
. ss Cicely Blank, who is looking forward to giving 
fer first recital at Wigmore Hall in the coming 
season, than to be told that her interpretation of 
Chopin’s fourth Ballade differs from Paderewski’s 
only in mere variations of key-speed and time- | 
duration? Yet she may gather such from the first | 
words of the preface of Otto Ortmann’s coldly precise | 


and scientific work, which he has given to the| 


|any other virtuoso, 


| sight. 


world as the fruit of continued experiment in the 
laboratory of the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
And what could be more encouraging to those whose 
ears have suffered from the grossness of tone which 
characterises so much modern pianoforte playing 
than to see some attempt made to explain it on a 
physical basis ? 

Pianoforte tone has remained a mystery, blessed or 
unblessed as the case may be. We recognise its 
varieties. Hoffmann has a stacca/o unlike that of 
Petri can produce a glowing 
warmth from the middle register of the instrument 
which is unique of its kind, Paderewski draws a dry 
cantabile from his Erard that once heard is not easily 
forgotten. Yet how many pianists could explain the 
action of the instruments through which they attempt 
to sway and charm their fellow mortals? It is on 
this mechanism, nevertheless, that their whole art, 
leaving aside the consideration of the pedal, depends. 
Some, as our investigator says, are content that it 
shall remain a mystery, others assert that the most 
subtle shades of emotion are actually transmitted to 
and through this action by individual spiritual 
differences of touch. It is such cloudy thinking that 
Mr. Ortmann has set himself to dissipate. He takes 
the pianoforte, an instrument with keys, pedals, 
strings, sounding-board, and some etceteras, and 
investigates the physical laws to which it is obedient. 
His method has been purely empirical. He has 
recorded touch and tone scientifically in his laboratory 


land submitted them to analysis, with the results 


contained in the present volume. 

It is not nearly so formidable as it looks at first 
To those whose investigations into the science 
of energy acting on matter ceased with their school 


| days, the introductory statement of physical principles 


is pleasantly reminiscent. Indeed, rude experience 
of life, in which, like the pianoforte, we receive more 


hard knocks than we give, makes one think 


To |that physics is an amiable science in stating as 
0 


a general proposition that when two bodies, A and B, 
interact on each other, the force exerted by A on Lb 
is equal and opposite to that exerted by B on A. 
This by the way, however. The graphs, of which 
there are many, are easy enough for those who 
understand such things, whilst others who don’t can 
always adopt the plan of looking at them steadily 
and then passing on without illumination or regret. 
And no reader, howsoever great his indolence, can 
remain in doubt as to Mr. Ortmann’s argument, tor 
every chapter has its summary for those who skip, 


| with conclusions neatly docketed. 


Exactly what those are and how he reaches them 
remain for the reader to discover. One can only 
indicate some of the points that he makes. How 
refreshingly is the whole question of touch suinmed 
up? 

No matter how we hold our hands, how gently or 
harshly we strike or stroke the key, no matter how 
relaxed or rigid our arms are, how curved or flat our 
fingers, we can do nothing else to the key than move it 
three-eighths of an inch, or less, vertically downwards. 
With reference to their effect on the descent of the 

key, Mr. Ortmann recognises only two touches—the 
percussive and the non-percussive, the one being 
that in which the moving finger strikes the key 
surface, in the other the finger resting on the 
surface of the key before descent. For the rest, for 
differences of tonal colour, the only thing that 
matters is the speed at which the key is made to 
descend, or, in other words, the velocity with which 
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the hammer strikes the strings. This ranges from BOOKS RECEIVED 
5-ft. to 60-ft. per second. The amount of energy| ‘How to Write a Good Tune.’ By Frank Patter s‘L 
required of course varies enormously. The Chopin | Pp. 122. New York: G. Schirmer , 
D flat Waltz, ‘using three ounces for single tone | ‘Singing.’ By Herbert Witherspoon. Pp, )« fi heavi 
production and a ff touch throughout, would! New york: G. Schirmer “BB jima 
demand a minimum expenditure of force of ‘Outlines of a Philosophy of Art.’ By R abit 
>35 Ibs. For the Liszt 5 minor Sonata his estimate Collingwood. Pp, 102. Oxford University Prec AE as 
of 25,000 lbs. will receive the sorrowful assent of|,, 67 , oe but 
those music critics who find themselves destined to * Musical Pilgrim’ Series Edited by Dr, An eu ( 
3 aaa I : ve - \ » Arthy eu 
hear this work too often for the good of their souls.| Somervell. Oxford I niversity Press, 7 book fi when 
: : , ‘Beethoven: I. The  Pianofor Mh Miss 
translated into their tonal qualities as registered in| Sonatas,’ by A. Forbes Milne: ‘The Mastersinger AJ] th 
the laboratory show that eroso and l/amentoso had of Wagner,’ by Cyril Winn; Bach’s Keyboa treat 


An entertaining list of terms of musical expression] ;, 67 each. 


no effect other than slow /emfo, whilst mesto, Piefose, | Suites” by |. A. Fuller-Maitland ; ‘The 4! ts choos 
and re/igioso had no effect at all. Lsfressivo is Wohltemperirtes Clavier,’ books 1 and 2, by J]. 4 Meare ct 
obviously safer. And since these tonal qualities in| Fyljer-Maitland: ‘Debussy and Ravel.’ by 'F. RAE qode 
other cases always arose from variations in the inten-| Shera: ‘Bach’s B minor Mass.’ by C. " Sanfor “Tol 
sity and duration of the tones, physics was justified. | Ter; . 1 do 
[t is all very refreshing to see the soul of pianoforte ‘The Music Teachers Record.’ esi it ha: 
playing thus laid bare, and to know that so faras the! pushworth & Dreaper, 2s. headi 
‘auditory stimulation’ is concerned every pianistic) + Arnold Schénberg.’ Translated from the Germa {i short 
effect embracing all the shades of emotion can be| oj Egon Wellesz. Pp. 159. J. M. Dent, ome 
fully explained in terms of its physical attributes.| <The Little Chronicle of Magdalena Bac fi sem: 
when these fa L t is not physics that is to Pp. 183. Chatto & Windus, 6s. Luge 
blame It is merely that the playing of the rom 
pianoforte does not appeal entirely to the ear, but is ard 
ilso concerned with other ‘nerve departments,’ chief > -i- neil 
amongst which are the ‘kina sthetic and the visual Wew adusic te 
senses.’ In view of the excellent sense Mr. Ortmann — 
has given us in this book, it would be an ungrateful NEW SON een 
man who would quarrel with him on the larger side It is depressing to find so many good starts, a Pe 
of tl laims that he makes. Every pianist who! yet so few songs that are good all through, and goo I Here 
reads this ok ll le ot that he ought) asa whole. On the one hand there are composes IM good 
to know, ar I and the reasons, if he! whose technique is perfect, but who have little ¢ the 
unt provide the remedy, for the ungrateful tone/ nothing to say ; and on the other those who in spit I splen 
that he surely produces with greater or less frequency. | of extreme technical weakness somehow convince chort 
One of the most interesting and original chapters is|that they have felt sincerely and_ individua fin 
that on the noise element. Careful experiment} Robin Milford is rather in the last position. | three 
enabled the four constitue: é that make up the! seems to us a pity that he should have rushed in are ( 
noise (as opposed to the tonal) element in pianoforte} print with ‘The Moor’ (Oxford University Press ness 
playing to be appreciated, and to give the non-| which contains many unnecessary weaknesses, for Porti 
percussive touch yet another good mark. It is clear| is a sincere song, and fresh, with feeling behind it on 
from reading Mr. Ortmann that the more this touch | and might have been made so much better. Of the MH were 
s cultivated the more essentially musical is the! former class is Sir Landon Ronald : his ‘ Sunse J the ; 
W. Land,’ a set of songs published by Enoch, is writte: J yrow 

with all the composer’s facility and knowledge harm 

effect, to words by A. L. Salmon, containing t whic! 

usual ingredients. ‘Little white children hand and 

htingale’ (a Life of Chopin). By Marjorie| hand,’ ‘the misty moon,’ and ‘ lilies of remembrance form 


will go down well with the public for whor & but : 

Sir Landon caters. Also published by Eno h 

-ongmans, Green, 0.5 75. 6d. are ‘ Carillion,’ (svc), an effective, unpretentious son #% whol 
by Easthope Martin; * The Shepherdess,’ | esper 

ast in the form of a novel is a} Dermot MacMurrough, simple and _singable, b whic 
handle, unless the life concerned| rather high-handed with its lovely poem; a 


1appens to be of the eventful sort. Even then the| * Promenade,’ by Gordon Bryan, a song which neve 


author is in constant danger of falling between the| gets under way at all, through being so determine 
two stools of fact and imagination. Chopin’s life} not to be commonplace. From Curwens come fou 
presents unusual difficulties, because the working|songs by Rupert § Erlebach, ‘ Phoebus’ 

part of it was both short and uneventful. On the|‘ Three English Songs’ (in one volume. 

whole this attempt turns out better than its early | Erlebach writes good tunes of a folk-song characte 
section promises. Perhaps over-much space is|and ‘Phoebus’ should be a jolly thing to 

devoted to the composer’s childhood. There is a}‘In youth is pleasure’ is attractive, too—difficul 
good deal of musical interest later, and the author| but well-written. Arthur Benjamin also writes g00 dvi 
has committed none of the ‘howlers’ that usually | tunes, and arranges them with skill and a_peculia nstt 
distinguish novels in which the art figures. If the! delicacy of his own. ‘ Before Dawn’ is a charming bem 
picture of the circle in which the composer spent his | Christmas song, full of all the tricks of the day, but J aco 
closing years is not overdrawn, we need not wonder | effective and musicianly. ‘ Diaphenia’ is good, too the 
that his end was premature. So squalid a crew] and the others are clever. ‘The Wasp’ seems, how to s 
might well hasten the death of such a sensitive} ever, little more than that: it has no real sting, an¢ song 
plant as Chopin. C. W. | is very difficult in a finnicky fashion. Hugo Anso chey 
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= 
< not influenced in the same way by folk-song, but, 
Bas ‘Last Night’ shows, can write, good, long, vocal 
BS hrases: his music admirably suits the rather 
heavily-emotional words of Darley, and the song has 
jimax. His biggest song, ‘On the Shore,’ is an 
ambitious thing, and difficult for accompanist as well 
as singer ; is rather doubtful if it will come off, 
byt it is amply worth study. ‘Full Moon’ is a 
eu desprit,’ the sort of thing one calls ‘ rather fun’ 
when rehearsing it, but its hand is heavy upon 
Miss Sackville-West’s charming and capricious poem. 
\Jl these songs are published by Curwen. What a 
treat it 1S, 
choosing to 
ure certainly 


ank Patters, 


I 
) 


on Pp, 
By R, 


versity Pr: 


dy Dr. Art 

>) 7 book 

© Pianofors 

Mastersinges 

S Kevbog 

e 48 set such good poems nowadays. 

soing to the best of both classical and 

y modern poetry for their inspiration. 

C : lohn Ireland has set Symons’s ‘ Santa Chiara,’ but 
[do not think it one of his most successful songs. 
ithas a good beginning, and on page 2 seems to be 
heading for something really big; but the poem is 
short, and the song over before the big moment 
omes, and we are left disappointed. 
gems too short for the amount of stuff it contains. 


=, 


! 


\ugeners, who publish it, also publish four songs | 
‘Your | 


James. 
best ; 


fom the Chinese by Phillis M. 
seems to me the 
serenade, with some 

accompaniment. There 
April Mist,’ GG. O’Connor Morris’s Op. 2, 
een newly revised by the composer. 


it is an 
charming 


arden Flower 
unaffected little 
ches in the is 


which has 


eter Warlock’s songs come from all quarters. | 


h, and g Here are two from Paterson’s, of Edinburgh, and very 


- COM poser good they are 
' the second, * Peter Warlock’s Fancy.’ This last isa 


slendid tune of the chanty type, for baritone and | 


a Grainger-like accompaniment, which 
His other songs, a group of 


, with 


sfine fun to play. 
shed by Chester, are very different. 
‘Saudades’ (‘the haunting sense of sad 
regret for days gone by which the 
call ‘Saudades ’), and are, one may say 
hind treme difficulty. The voice sings, as it 
er 
nis * Sunse back- 
in 


the accompaniment supplies the emotional 
ind. The music is extremely elusive, both 


S writtes J ero 
tarmony and rhythm (two of the songs are unbarred, 


aining t which probably adds unnecessarily to their difficulty), 
1 hand and calls for the greatest skill from both per 
embrance formers. The difficulty is not of the virtuoso type, 
for whor @ but more an affair of interpretation and musician 
by Eno ship: the slightest lack of sympathy would ruin the 
tious sony MF whole effect. ‘Heraclitus,’ the last of the set, 
cess,’ especially, is a most beautiful and moving song, 
which catches perfectly the intimacy of the sadness of 
em ; Cory’s poem. These songs do not yield their secret 
ch neve ata first hearing, but if they are difficult they are 
etermine splendidly worth while. Mr. Warlock not only feels, 
ome fou ut feels with quality, and that is the rare thing. 
us’ r From the same publishers come four songs by 
ne). ] Timothy Mather Spelman, a composer who enjoys in 
haracte America a great reputation which we feel must rest 
to _ Sing mn other works than these. There are also from 
difficult hesters four songs by Herbert Bedford, who 
tes goo? viously has a great command of both vocal and 
pecullai astrumental effect. ‘The Coming of Love’ might 
charming vemade very effective. But although Mr. Bedford is 


day, but 
Food, too the 
ms, how 
sting, anc 
\nson 


4composer of great experience, he still shows clearly 


influences that formed him ; and one is obliged 
‘0 say that the rather pretentious lay-out of these 
songs seems only to emphasise the fact that 
‘ey are essentially commonplace. Gerald Cooper 


n passing, to find that composers are| 
They 


The song | 


also | 


Che first is, ‘In an arbour green,’ | 


They | 


Of the itself, a skilfully planned declamation, while | 


has added two numbers to the Tudor Edition which 
Chesters are producing. The first contains two 
songs by Caccini, the second four duets by Robert 
Jones. Our interest in Caccini is, one confesses, 
mainly antiquarian, though it is exceedingly 
interesting to see Dowland’s working of Caccini’s 
figured bass, which, as the editor remarks, may well 
prove a lesson to modern editors. With Robert 
Jones it is different: his four duets from ‘A Musical 
Dream’ (1609) are as full of life as ever they were. 
Set for Cantus and Altus (which works out as 
soprano and mezzo), they are certain to be popular. 
Although not easy to sing well, their difficulties are 
of the straightforward, honest kind, and the duets 
are so charming that they are well worth while. 

From Novello comes a new arrangement of the 
‘Londonderry Air’ by W. McNaught. This tune has 
lent itself a good deal to over-juicyness in harmoniza 
| tion, and it is good to find here a more restrained 
It is, however, not dull, but effective, with 
Altogether a good, 





| version. 
|climax and plenty of interest. 
sound piece of work. Last of all, and also from 
Novello, comes Sir Ivor Atkins’s ‘Too late.’ It 
indeed too late, for it isa rather melodramatic setting 
of very Victorian words by Matthew Arnold. But 
| the song is well-written, effective, and sincere, and one 
is bound to confess that Sir Ivor does at any rate let 
himself go. He writes what he feels, and his musi 
will find its mark among those who dislike the young 
men that scoff at sentiment. One feels about so many 
of these songs that the composers are afraid to let 
themselves go at all. Some might write good 
sentimental, some good light, some good comi 
songs, if they did not force themselves to write 
self-conscious, highbrow stuff. It is sad, but true, 
that unless you are more than talented, conscious 
avoidance of the commonplace produces only 
sterility. ae i 


1S 


MUSI¢ 


pieces 


PIANOFORTE 


Augeners have issued two by Archy 


to say, are well written for the instrument. 
They would be effective if played with sufficient ¢/an, 


| but it cannot be said that they show much originality 


or distinction. From Evans come two sets of 
pieces by Percival Garratt, one volume containing 
Night Piece and Musette, the other, Four Portraits. 
The second set seems the better; there is a 
sense of humour about it, it does not take itself too 
seriously, and it has some charm and musicianship. 
[hese pieces are thoroughly pianistic, but not easy. 
Norman Peterkin’s ‘Dreamers’ Tales’ (rights of 
Winthrop Rogers), on the contrary, do seem rather 
over-elaborate for what they have to say. Each 
number of the four is prefaced by a quotation from 
Lord Dunsany’s ‘ Idle days on the Yann,’ and Mr. 
Peterkin works hard at his share of the Eastern 
atmosphere. ‘There are effective moments, but the 
music is not distinguished. These pieces savour of 
having been written some years ago. Certainly one 
has heard music in which Mr. Peterkin seemed 
more definitely to have found himself. 

‘Mood Pictures, No. 1, Peaceful Mood,’ by TF 
Haigh (Paxton), is a work of fewer pretentions and 
more distinction. Its first theme is good, 
and the whole thing shows careful and sensitive 
workmanship. From the same publishers come a 
set of Six Preludes by Harry Farjeon; they are 
marked Op. 56, but show no distinctive personality, and 
therefore lack interest. There is no lack of technique, 
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plenty of effective pianoforte writing, and some | 
pleasant effects, particularly in No. 5—yet there is| 
nothing arresting in the music. John Kinross’s ‘ Sea | 
Shanty’ (Forsyth) is a simple setting of a good tune. 
But whether it is a real shanty, or an imitation by Mr. 
Kinross, we are not told. The harmony is simple 
and suitable, and as the tune is mostly laid in the 
tenor compass, the piece is a useful study for tune- | 
in-a-middle-part-playing. 

Che biggest music this month comes from Curwen. 
‘Puck in the Belfry,’ by Hugo Anson, is a full-size 
Suite of four movements and considerable difficulty. 
Chere is stuff in Mr, Anson’s music, but one feels 
here, as with his songs, that he has not yet found 
own individuality. These pieces show great 
command of pianoforte effects. Roy Agnew’s 
*Poeme Tragique’ is a big effort too: though the 
quality of the music is uneven, the hearer is conscious 
that Mr. Agnew has something to say, and 
is genuinely trying to say it. Probably he knows 
well enough that he is more than influenced by 
Scriabin, who himself carried his manner as far as 
go, or farther it would be too 
obvious to be commented upon if one did not feel 
that Mr. Agnew has a personality of his own to 
develop, without borrowing that of another man. 

‘In our Garden,’ a Suite of four pieces, by Francis 
J. Morgan (Curwen), is interesting because its piano- 
forte writing is curiously apart from modern | 
tendencies. It is neat and fluent, rather like 
Mendelssohn’s, and requires clean finger technique. 
Che music is light and attractive. Here and there, 
especially in middle sections, it narrowly misses 
being commonplace ; 
this. 

'wo Welsh Miniatures and Three Cymric Cameos 
by Gwynn Williams, also from Curwens, are quite 
nice little pieces, of no great difficulty. They are 
much influenced by modes and rhythms common in, 
but not peculiar to, Welsh folk-music, and they have 
some charm, particularly when, as in ‘Sanctuary,’ 
the composer uses or imitates a genuine folk-tune. 
But when all is said, the militant Welshness 
is more in the titles and covers than in the music, 
which might quite easily have been written by an 
English student. The present writer is not infuriated, 
as some people are, by the sliding fifths which form the 
harmony of ‘A Singing Bard’: and merely noted, 
in passing, that when used without relief this device 
gives the music a peculiarly constipated sound. The} 
‘young Welsh Nationalist school of composers’ 
eems a bit over-self-conscious about its Welshness. 

\lso from Curwens comes a pianoforte arrange- 
ment by the composer of Holst’s ‘ Beni Mora’ Suite. 
Chis music needs no introduction ; and it is particularly 
interesting to see how it stands now with relation 
to Holst’s later developments. ‘The arrangement is 
quite playable on the pianoforte, but the music is 
too essentially orchestral to be really effective as a 
pianoforte solo. No doubt it was intended chiefly 
for students, and it would have been more useful to 
them if there had been indications of the orchestra- 
tion, which there are not. Other arrangements are | 
John Foulds’s ‘Le Cabaret’ Overture (Paxton), | 
‘Hornpipe, by Norman O’Neill (Bosworth), and 
Frederick Rosse’s ‘Suite Tragique’ (Bosworth). The 
last-named may be recommended to cinema pianists. 
‘Soliloquy of a Fallen Angel’ has great possibility, 
and ‘Variations sur le theme DEAD’ seems to 
associate itself naturally with the ‘ movies.’ 


nis 


it will 


but in the main it just avoids 


| brilliancy of the original. 


| corner of it unusually perverse. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Messrs. Augener have added Schumann’s Quarte; 
in F and A to the A minor Quartet, th 
publication of which we discussed some time ago, 


|}Of the two, the Quartet in A is perhaps bette 


known to amateurs than the example in F, The 
reason for this is to be found, if anywhere, in the 
more decided and characteristic first movement , 
the former. The Andante con variazioni of the 
F Quartet, however, compares very favourably with 
the dAdagio of the A Quartet, and the concludin; 
movements run fairly close—neither represents 
Schumann at his best. In both. however, are to be 
found pages as charming and as intimate as anything 
he wrote. An English edition of these great classica} 
works has been long overdue, 


VIOLIN MUSIC 


In his arrangement for violin of Rubinstein’s Vals 
Caprice (Paxton), Louis Godowsky is obviously 
concerned with matters of technique—not the 
technique of music, but the technique of the violin 
No doubt he is right in thinking that one of the firs 
considerations in transcribing a brilliant piece 
should be to maintain in the new version the 
But there are ways and 
means of achieving this desirable end. Godowsky 
has taken the ways of the virtuoso, and made his 
arrangement inaccessible to violinists of anything 
below solo rank. And even soloists may be loth t 
tempt providence by leaping to high harmonic 
innumerable times. Of course, the mere leap t 
high B or E is easy enough, but to do it again and 
again is something of an ordeal, since nothing is 
more quickly noticed by the least-educated audience 
than a missed harmonic. ‘This knowledge makes the 
player nervous, and that which may be child’s play 
in the practice-room becomes a severe task in public 
Moreover, I very much doubt whether Rubinstein’s 
Valse is worth such elaborate treatment. Pianists 
have long forgotten it, and it does not seem very 
likely that violinists will be induced to revive it by 
this or any other transcription. By the way, 
bar 23, page 3 (violin part), is impossible as written 
No violinist has ever played a scale of two octaves 
staccato in one beat at a quick pace. Perhaps 
Godowsky means arco gettato, in which case the 
passage will be possible—though not probable. 

Paul Essek’s ‘Studies for Violin’ (Gebriider Hug 
are not very ambitious, and do not aim 
replacing the existing classics of technique. The 
author, who often bases his ‘Study’ on an existing 
model, frankly admits that his intention is only to 
bridge the gap between the Rovelli and the Gavinies 
Studies. Some such bridge is already to be found 
but Gaviniés offers unusual difficulty to students of a 
certain type. The development of technique !s n0 
less individual a thing than the development 0 
mind or temperament. While some 
take to Gaviniés as readily as a duck takes to water, 
others may be very glad of yet another means | 
which to smooth their path and clear obstructions 
rhe field of technique is so very wide that even 4 
very promising technician may find some 
After all, the great 
masters themselves have their weak as well as their 
strong points. 

The special interest of ‘ Four pieces by an unknown 
Dutch composer of the 18th century,’ published 
by the same firm (English agent: E. W. Orgat, 


violinists W 
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nirmingham), lies perhaps in the apparent determina- 
ion of foreign scholars to follow the English 
example and search their libraries for forgotten MSS. 
rhese four pieces ( Andante, Scherzo, Allegretto, Largo- 

yore), edited by Willem de Boer, though good 
enough in their way, do not quite reach the standard 
f our own best sonatas for pianoforte and violin of 
the same period—e.g., the John Collett or the Vincent 
Sonatas. But they deserved publication both for 
heir intrinsic value and for the reward they seem 
«) promise to those engaged in righting past wrongs. 

Easy and tasteful, the ‘ Madrigale ’ of Dom Thomas 


q(lég 


Symons (Winthrop Rogers) ought to find a place in 
ym P 


the repertory of the young violinist who wants his 
nusic to be pleasant, interesting technically, and yet 
not difficult. ‘The violin part does not go beyond the 


ird position. Tone and phrasing, however, must | 


e good before the delicate melody will reveal its 
simpie charm. 

difficult in appearance is André Colomb’s 
B: de la Lune’ Enoch), for the 
melody goes one position higher, and there are a 
souple of passages in double-stopping. But the 
ficulty is not real, since the support given by the 
pianoforte is, if simple, also most substantial. ‘The 
pianist in fact doubles every note played by the 
olinist. ‘This is hence a violin piece which can be 
layed without a violinist. M. Colomb is a most 
accommodating composer. B. ¥. 


CELLO MUSIC 


\ book of Studies dealing with the first and half 
positions of the ’cello, by Ludwig Lebell (Joseph 
Villiams), deserves to be commended chiefly 
for the obvious care taken in its compilation. The 


frst book, which, so far, alone has reached us, consists | 


{twenty-three well graduated exercises for students 


ho have already mastered the rudiments of ’cello | 


technique. ‘They should be as beneficial to bowing 
as to the left hand. 

Siegfried Jacoby’s Bourrée for cello and 
anoforte (Forsyth) is rather mild and not un- 

cious; conventional maybe, but also facile 
1 fluent. Some people may talk of small beer, 
ut we cannot forget that a great hero was not 
ashamed to acknowledge his fondness for the ‘ little 
reature.’ Surely there must be many who like to 
pass a pleasant ten minutes reading and practising 


something which demands very moderate skill and | 


till more moderate intellectual effort. B. V. 


’CELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
The Sonata in D for violoncello and pianoforte 


avoid monotony. ‘There was a thoughtful, tender 
slow movement, and a brisk episode at the conclusion. 
It seemed so natural in those days to wish that 
people should leave the concert-hall in a happy frame 
of mind. Now that human nature has been changed, 
all that is unnecessary, and instead of the slow 
movement Tcherepnin gives us a short episode—one 
|half of which is a cadenza—no meditation and no 
| thoughtfulness. 

The theory of compression is applied so effectively 
that the Sonata is both in D major and D minor, for 
there is hardly an F sharp which is not followed or 
preceded by an F natural, and the last chord consists 
lof D, A, and both F’s—sharp and natural. Thus 
|the composer avoids the possibility of sending his 
|audience home in a happy frame of mind. But 
| whether or no they will discuss the tonality of the 





|Sonata as the Russian moujik discusses the 
|blessings of Bolshevism, is a problem which has 
| still to be put to the test of actual practice. 

| I have said that these experiments carry us some 
| way to the logical conclusion. That end will be 
reached only when two sticks of just proportion are 
|cut which will press all the keys of the pianoforte 
simultaneously. That is the logical and, indeed, 
inevitable result of ‘compression.’ It is already 
existent in nature, and no stout-hearted futurist will 
| quail before reality. It will be said, perhaps, that we 
| should lose rhythm, design, &c. That may be. But 
in any case there is no progress without some loss ; 
no advantage can be gained without some risk. On 
|the other hand, the profit is clear and obvious 

| nothing to fetter the listener’s imagination ; music 
reduced to a symbol; and, above all, what a saving 


| of time! B. V. 


CLARINET MUSIC 


New music for the clarinet is sufficiently scarce to 
|make even a modest achievement interesting. The 
| new work in question is an ‘Idyll’ for B flat clarinet 
| and pianoforte by Ralph Greaves (Oxford University 

Press). The composer has some obvious qualifica- 
|tions for the task. He writes effectively, and he 
| appeals to most tastes. The twenty odd bars of open 
fifths on the same pattern would stamp him as a bold 
|modern, But in the body of the work can be found 
|a little tune 
_< ——— 

t — a oe | &e 


f 
{2a | 


t =. = C 

and then, of course, we know that (for all that parade 

| of fifths) the heart, so to speak, is in the right place. 
saga 


B. V. 


oy Alexandre Tcherepnin (Durand) carries a little | ° 


further on the way to their logical conclusion certain | 


theories of modern harmony—the theory that one 
hord or one form is as good as another, the theory 
that compression makes for piquancy and presumably 
saves time. ‘The first is apparent in the casual 
lisposition of dissonances, some of which are 
excellent in themselves and exceedingly effective in 
‘eir proper place. It is also seen in the construction 
ot the Sonata, which, like its harmony, has no solid 
‘oundation but moves on from one fanciful episode 
Oanother. It may begin anywhere and it may end 
anywhere, Che old composers built their music on 
‘plan which was intended to satisfy to some extent 
me needs of human nature. We had a first 
movement embodying the composer’s mood and 
‘eelings in such a way as to produce contrast and 


Occasional Wotes 


Che case for Tonic Sol-fa has probably never been 
better put than by Dr. Whittaker in the January and 
\pril issues of .J/usic and Letters. The first contained 
the case; in the second appeared replies by Mr. 
Stanley Whybrow and Dr. Yorke Trotter, followed 
by a rejoinder from Dr. Whittaker, wherein he took 

|the twenty-five main points of his opponents, and 
|answered them with a completeness that appears to 
|leave nothing further to be said. We thought the 
| January article was first-rate, but on the whole we 
|now feel that the most convincing argument for 
Tonic Sol-fa is to be found in the attacks of Messrs. 
Whybrow and Yorke ‘Trotter, and Dr. Whittaker’s 
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detailed reply. The Tonic Sol-fa Association ought 
to reprint, in pamphlet form, the whole of the matter 
verbatim Our experience in class-work, ear-tests, 
and sight-reading has been similar to that of Dr. 
Whittaker’s. With few exceptions the best and most 
reliable singers have been sol-faists. We have 
heard parties of elementary school-children, all 
sol-faists, deal readily with ear-tests that would leave 
the average adult staffist guessing. And as for 
sight-reading, the rank and file staffist is out of the 
hunt. For example, we recently had occasion to test 
some dozens of adults. In all but 
cases, the staffists turned the test into a guessing 
They generally knew when the tune 
but as to how 


competition 
went up or down (though not always 
far it went 
The standard reached by the sol-faists 
immeasurably better. Even their mistakes 
superior, because they were errors in reading, whereas 
the staffists mistakes were obviously bad ‘ shots.’ 
Dr. Whittaker ends his telling reply by asking to be 
given all the tonic sol-faists ; 
leave Dr. Yorke Trotter the remainder. And our own 
use of tonic sol-fa—less comprehensive than Dr. 
Whittaker’s, but covering a good many years of 
work of all sorts—leads us to say the same 
We ) see every singer become a dual 
notationist ; until that consummation, give us, for 


ke to 
ol-faists all the time. 


was 


horal 


should 


choice, 
sends us a protest against the 
a contemporary concerning 


\ correspondent 
following paragraph in 
the general education of cathedral choirboys 


s from three to four hours a 
7 


dral chorister sing 
lay is leaving little time for his scholastic education, 
This is one of serious drawbacks to the life of 
a chorister; sult 


the most 
innot be given to general 
of fourteen a chorister’s 


cient time c 


education, so that at the age 
scholastic knowledge is considerably below the standard 


ttained by a school-boy of the same age. 

\We agree with our correspondent that this state- 
ment is inaccurate. The particulars we receive from 
time to time of scholarships at the Universities won 
by boys at choir-schools are all the proof we need of 
the excellence of the all-round educational work done 
Chere is much, too, in our corre- 
spondent’s view that the considerable amount of time 


at such schools. 


studies. In 
equal in ability we should back 
training included plenty of music 


the boy whose 
And the writer of 


the paragraph touches on one great merit of these} 


schools when, after detailing some of the numerous 


amenities of the choir-school, he ends by saying that | 


‘the well-disciplined life gives a boy an inestimable 
advantage over those less fortunately placed.’ This 
seems to us to be a good offset to a shortage of 
scholastic knowledge, if there were such shortage 
which there isn’t. 


Apropos of choirboys we take this opportunity of 
supporting theappeal of Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson for 
more cordial co-operation between choirmasters and 
scout-masters (see his letter on page 443). It is 
otten 
time that he cannot be a choirboy as well, and we 
are well aware that the interests of the troop and the 
choir sometimes run counter to one another. Never- 
theless, there is much in Mr. Nicholson’s view that, 
generally speaking, the best scouts make the best 





a handfv! of | 


were | 


he is quite content to} 


|} anthems 


| celebration of Gibbons on 
spent on music helps a boy indirectly with his other | 
a general way, of two boys otherwise | 


said that a scout has so many calls on his| 


on 
choirboys, and vice versdé ; and this being s0 it 
short-sighted policy for choirmasters to run the rig 
of losing a good deal of first-rate material. Surely ; 
is a matter of arrangement. We know of parishes 
where very successful scout troops are large; 
made up of choirboys. This is because choirmaste, 
and scout-master have laid their heads togethe 
and arranged (1) for the minimum of clashing of 
fixtures, and (2) that on the rare occasions when 
such clashing occurs, the scouts who are als 
choristers must put their choir work first, or, alte; 
natively, abide by the decision of the choirmaster a; 
to what boys can be given leave of absence fron 
choir-work for the occasion. Moreover, it has to be 
remembered that the scout troop is a very poten: 
attraction—generally rather more so than the choir 
The maintenance of a large boy choir is alread 
sufficiently difficult ; choirmasters should not light 
take up an attitude that will certainly add to th 
difficulty. On the other hand, scout-masters who ar 
disposed to refuse admission to choirboys may be 
reminded that a sprinkling of musicians is a great 
asset to a troop when competitions, entertainments 
camp concerts, and em route singing and 
are required. Above all these more o1 


whistling 


ess seins 


| considerations, however, is the fact that both choir 


and troop have a very important part to play in the 
development of boy life. Every effort should lk 
made to give as many boys as possible the benefits 
of both. 

The tercentenary of Orlando Gibbons’s deat 
June 5) is to be fittingly observed by celebratior 
at Oxford, Cambridge, York Minster, Canterbur 
Hereford, and Bristol Cathedrals, Newcastle ‘Bach 
Choir), and Edinburgh (Madrigal Society London 
will do its part with special services at St. Paul’ 
Cathedral and the Chapel Royal, and a concert 
and madrigals at /£olian Hall by the 
Oriana Choir, at which Gibbons’s instrumental mus 
will also have a_ place, the’ performers bein 
Mr. Bernard Ord at a harpsichord and an orchestra 
led by Mr. Charles Woodhouse. All these events 
take place on June 5. On June 3 Miss Margaret 
Glyn will play some of Gibbons’s keyboard m 
a recital at olian Hall ; We understand that 
a committee has been formed with a view to the 
the lines of the recen 
Byrd commemoration. All who wish for advice 
assistance in arranging performances in connect 
with the tercentenary should write to the Committee 
at the British Music Society’s Offices, 3, Berner 
Street, W.1. 


3.35). 


There should be no complaints on the score 0 
lack of novelty at the Three Choirs Festiva 
September 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11, at Gloucester 
No fewer than ten new works are down tt 
production, among them being a Symphony } 
Sibelius, an unaccompanied Motet by Holst, ive 
choral sonys for tenor solo, chorus, and orchestra 
by Walford Davies, an eight-part unaccompanied 
Motet by Charles Wood, and orchestral items 
Lyon, Howells, Dunhill, McEwen, &c. It 1s worthy 
of note that twenty of the composers represented art 
British, and local pride is no doubt felt in the fac 
that of these nine are Gloucestershire men. The 
inclusion of three anthems of Orlando Gibbons 
(presumably in recognition of the tercentenary 0t His 
death) inspires a hope that at some future Festival 
due honour will be paid to the Elizabethans as 4 
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‘orm as he sees it manifested in Beethoven’s works. | 
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tody. We are glad to see Stanford and Parry | Walther Nohl considers Anton  Schindler’s 

cepresentec| by two of their finest and most neglected relations with Beethoven in the light of the evidence 

-horal works—‘ Stabat Mater’ and ‘Job.’ provided by the Conversation- Books. There is also 
. - an article by William Peterson-Berger on ‘ Beethoven 

too, is the scheme of the Leeds} Viewed from the Roman Horizon.’ And a great 


Very attractive, : 
Triennial Festival (October 7-10). The choral works | number of new books or reprinted older books on 


nude the B minor Mass, Mozart’s Requiem, | Beethoven are reviewed. 
alestrina’s Motet, ‘Assumpta est Maria,’ Dvorak’s | 
‘Stabat Mater,’ Charles Wood’s ‘Dirge for Two} ; a 
Veterans,’ Bax’s ‘This Worlde’s Joie’ and ‘ Mater In the Newe Musik Zeitung March), Oskar von 
a filium,’and Holst’s new ‘Choral’ Symphony. The} Riesemann summarises Tchaikovsky’s diaries for 
ire Beethoven’s ninth. Tchaikovsky’s| the years 1873-91, recently published in Russia : 





rCHAIKOVSKY’S DIARIES 


Symphoni« 
afth, and Brahms’s fourth. The orchestra will be There is nothing in them that will cast light upon 
the London Symphony, there is a strong list of| certain obscure events in the composer’s life. A good 
gloists, and Sir Hugh Allen and Mr. Albert Coates| many of the composer’s judgments are one-sided, 
, unintelligible, or even warped. Yet, as a whole, the 
diaries are interesting and instructive. 


will conduct 
This Note is for readers who have for charitable Among the excerpts quoted are the following 
1. = } ne cn : » » » - » | . " 
jisposal old musical instruments, especially of eg I hate the works of Beethoven’s last period, and 
stringed type, and copies of simple chamber music. especially the (uartets. They contain flashes of 
Such things are urgently needed by a large native light, but nothing more. The rest is the chaos 
school in Uganda, for the training of a few chamber over which the spirit of this musical Zebaoth hovers. . . 
music parties with a view to forming an orchestra Of Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Gluck, all I have to 
" me . . | av is } - ont 1 x 
ater. There is great interest in music—and, indeed, — neg ~~ Moi . knows all the good that 
nall kinds of learning, as is shown by the fact that eens om tie _ ozart, the greatest of all creatin 
soe . . y artists, did not grudge taking them under his wing 
the Ugandans have collected £27,000 for the building ‘er a ” : poe . 

pe : nin sh teineilinis tn neil and thus rescuing them from oblivion. They are but 
_ o-ege'e Good amengee teaching 1s ava beams which have been absorbed in the radiance of the 
able, so the abundant musicai enthusiasm is sure of sun. Mozart. 
good direction. Readers willing to help in any way 
should write to Miss Mary M. Paget, 20, Clarendon 
Road, London, W.11. In the Nou é€ Revue Musicale (February), the 
following excerpts from a letter which Mozart wrote 
to his father in 1782 are quoted 


MOZART ON MUSICA RITICISM 


The Town of the Ford,’ a pageant play by 
Graham Robertson, with music by Thomas F. I should like to write a little book on musical 
mnhill, is to be performed at the Theatre Royal,| criticism, with examples. . . . Composers, in order to 
ildford, for two weeks commencing on Monday,| ¢Mjoy success, must write either music so easily 
5 e play deals with history and legend | intelligible that any cabman could hum it, or so 
vith Guildford and the district, and music| “intelligible that their vogue is due to the fact that no 


, | rational human being can see anything in them. 
ery important part of the production. | S eT ee 


onsiderable use has been made of Surrey folk-tunes.| 4 FRENCH CRITIC ON THE ‘ALPINE’ SYMPHON\ 
There will be a large cast of principals, a choir of In Le Ménestrel (March), Jean Chantavoine writes : 
about two hundred, and a full professional orchestra. hid a clk a i nn ellie: atin 
The conductor will be Capt. Claud Powell, whose} _ This SS ps of the n — ically adapted 
Rl eal fi aa ae a re Se scenery which you encounter in Germany, with sign- 
‘ cessful enterprise in Gu ldford musical life is posts such as: ‘5 Min. Rabengrund, romantische 
vell known | Gegend (Achtung, Stufen !): 10 Min. Zur Nornenwiese 
- —-—- (Durchgang verboten) : 15 Min. Hohenzollernturm 

| (9.999 m,. iib, M.) mit Orientierungstafel (Aufzug : 


Music in the Foreign Press 50 pf.), Restauration Hexenlust, Fremdenzimmer, 


vorziigliche Kiiche, prima Weine, civile Preise.’ 


A BEETHOVEN NUMBER } STRAVINSKY'S ‘ OBJECTIVITY’ 


| 
The March issue of Dée /usié will rank with the} [py the Rerue Pleyel (March , Ernest Ansermet 
pre-war special Beethoven numbers of this periodical. | writes ; 
Theodor Frimmel’s essay on ‘Beethoven und , , 
Schubert’ deals with the interview between the two From the days of Beethoven we have grown so 
; . accustomed to consider music as a ‘means of ex 
mposers in 1822, and the question whether they | pression,’ that nowadays most people think that 
met again or not. The writer then proceeds to} music begins to exist only when its language is 
nsider the influence of Beethoven’s music on that| subjective. In order to realise what the objective 
f Schubert. action of music is, we must simplify and considerably 
Walter Engelsmann writes on the law of sonata reform our attitude towards music. Listen to the 
first seven bars of the Overture to ‘Le Nozze di 
dis conclusion, which he supports by adducing many gg lee wd _— - enema A i rote a 
amples, * will experience a certain state of sensitiveness, 
| which is created solely by the perception of a 
Every one of Beethoven’s Sonatas is, in all its move- | certain musical quality—and this is ¢+e musical fa 
ments, sections, and themes, evolved from one chief | A musical work consists of a sequence of musical facts. 
theme (Kopfthema) or motive. | If its author displays nothing but the movements of 
his musical imagination in reaction upon a certain form, 
the organization of the musical facts in the work will 


| 

\ , . . . 

Max Unger provides a thorough examination of 
eethoven’s rel eime ; 3S . : i. i 
ena’ rm rege riting and spelling. He ee be of purely musical, objective order. If his imagina- 
‘ + pee that many faulty readings in the pub- tion moves in response to a certain psychic state of his, 
ted editions of Beethoven’s letters might have] it isanextra-musical logic that will govern the succession 
ha . E ‘ : . : 
een avoided. | of musical facts; and the work will appear subjective. 
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\fter pointing out that in objective music MUSICAL RUSSIA TO-DAY 
originality is more needful than in subjective} The March issue of the Musthdlatter des Anbruck 
examples, ‘because a musical fact, after being]js a special Russian number, the planning and 
expressed once, has no further value except as a| carrying out of which was entrusted, with excellen: 
neans of expression,’ the author concludes : lresults. to Prof. Victor Belaiev. Not only all 

Simplifying his devices, expanding his forms, | the principal Russian composers of to-day, but the 

Stravinsky has achieved absolute independence, and | conditions of music, musical education, science 

liberated music from extra-musical aid. He has finally | history, and criticism in Russia are dealt with w. 

conquered pure music; he inaugurates an era of new | writers such as L. Sabaneiev, Igor Gliehor 

classicism. The full significance of his output is only lV. Yakovlev. N. Zhilaiev 1 ‘eine I shi. 

dawning upon us. His advent is one of the great | ,° ‘ as a ew eee t q 

events that played a part in altering and renovating document whic h no student of contemporary Russian 

music. music can afford to ignore. 

Among the younger composers, those whose work 
interests Russian circles most, apart from Stravinsky 
and Prokofiev, are Miaskovsky, Feinberg, Alexandroy. 
and Roslavets, about whom we know very little s0 
; far. Increasing importance is ascribed to the music 

* Bizet sought nourishment in the enharmonic dainties of S. Taneiev (1856-1915) ; and there is no sign that 
dear to the ** musicians of the future” —a diet fit to the Scriabin cult is waning. 

light the soul ind starve the heart. There is neither | An article by N. Zhilaiev, ‘Which European Music 
plan nor unity of style in ** Carmen. Thus Oscar ae ; 
Comettant. Paul de Saint Victor wrote: ‘Bizet | nterests Russia?’ does not altogether live up to its 
belongs to the new set whose ideal is to dismember | title. In the article on the musical writers of Lenin. 
musical ideas instead of inscribing them within a | grad, one is struck by the fact that Prof. Findeisen’s 
definite contour.’ Pierre Véron described Bizet as name is omitted. 
‘gone astray in the wake of Wagnerism.’ 


CRITICISMS OF ‘CARMEN’ FIFTY YEARS AGO 
In the Courrier Musical (March), Ch. Tenroc 
uotes a few of the things written about ‘Carmen’ | 


in 1875, by leading Parisian critics 


THE GENUINE ‘BORIS GODOUNOV 


BACHIANA 
. . . This is ins an arti * Boris G V 
In the Zeitschrift fiir Musik (March), Dr. Alfred This issue contains an article on ‘ Boris Godouno . 
: its ti ; ¢xzy., | by Dr. Wellesz, whom the fact that the original vocal 
Heuss seeks to ascertain whether the song ‘Willst| ~? : - ; - Pas : 
= pie NC “ | score of this work is now re-issued in the Universal 
du dein Herz mir Schenken,’ which appears in Anna| 7)... : 
; ie ah one aS, Ra mee | Edition has enabled to compare the two versions 
Magdalena Bach’s ‘Noten Buch 25) under the Dr. Well ; metic tm hi eee 
‘ : sllesz is as s zainst 
title ‘Aria di Giovannini,’ is not by J.S. Bach. He} ppg ~slae agae .-acn1s haeRiga es posse. <2 
tN . : aoe ._| Rimsky- Korsakov’s alterations of Moussorgsky’s 
sees Bach’s imprint in much of the music. His | v. ; : . And 
saciusion is masterpiece as d’Alheim, Robert Godet, Carraud, betw 
: z and many others were who previously compared both count 
editions. I regret that he should give credence to are 
the legend that ‘only two or three copies of the at Ce 
original “ Boris Godounov” reached Paris.’ I can here 
even should this evidence unexpectedly crop up, the | certify that this is not the case. Numerous critics partly 
song would lose none of its artistic value. It is a small owned—and still own—copies of it, and many music- revie 
thing, but altogether worthy of Bach. lovers had purchased copies (sometimes in consider- even | 
In the same issue, Paul Mies gives a long list of | able numbers) in view of private performances of of ar 
ompositions on the theme I ACH. He mentions| excerpts at a time when there appeared to be no | can 
works of twenty-two different composers, including | hope of the work being produced at Paris. Thus the o' 
Beethoven (Canon to Kuhlau): it is only fair to admit that the widespread protests the ii 
ol ; | against the Rimsky-Korsakov arrangement came asks 
J SS , : | from people who knew what they were talking about. finely 
== = = ; . ) 
ae one The legend which Dr. Wellesz accepts—and which exists 


I consider that only Bach would have written it. So | 
long as no relevant evidence, external and internal, | 
| 
| 
| 


crops up to show that it is by another composer, we 
have no right to exclude it from Bach’s output. And 


nib he lau, nicht law originated, I think, in the United States—might tend 
and incidentally refers to one Dubitzky, who, he tells | to convey the opposite impression. 
us, is responsible for the following : 
° ON VIOLINISTS AND VIOLINS 
| ‘The editorship of Ze onde .usical has changed 
|hands. The new editor, M. Marc Pincherle, 1s 4 
| well-known specialist in the history of bow 
: . instruments and their repertory. What we are to 
f= P— = expect from him is more than foreshadowed in an 
= article of his (February issue) on Czecho-Slovakian 
pp violinists, and in a miscellaneous column which 
| provides informative and other tit-bits on Ysayé, 
Heifetz, Toscha Seidl, a violin used by Mozart, ane 
In the same issue an editorial note says the endless rivalry between violins modern an 
\fter various experiments—such as the suppression | ancient. 
»f conductors—comes a time when all ‘ bourgeois’ and 
* monarchical’ opera-texts are being revised. Glinka’s A 17TH CENTURY MELODRAMA 
‘A. Life for the Tsar’ is now being called * For Scythe In the Avzvista Musicale Italiana, Vittorio Ricc 
_ . yen ome = of pony s” qo "ismade | writes on a hitherto forgotten melodrama of the howe: 
to take Place in the days of the French Revolution, | niddie of the 17th century, ‘Celio,’ the music o it wi 


and its title is now ‘The Fight for the Commune.’ : - “tiger , leaitam * 
In ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ it . not a peasant, but a which is by Niccolo Sapiti and Baccio Baglioni: proba 
1 an a aS: ’ It 4a ostly 


bourgeois, whom Alfio kills. Revised versions of The manuscript is in the Public Library at Florence. 
the main works of Verdi, Donizetti, Rossini, Meyerbeer, The work appears to have been produced in 104 or th 
and others, are in the making. | Why no mention of it is made in available records 1s and re 
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not clear. The music shows traces of the influence of 
Peri and Caccini. The recitatives are well designed, 
and very melodic in character. 

DARIUS MILHAUD 


In La Revue Musicale (March) is an essay by 
Roris de Schloezer on Darius Milhaud, Although 


Mr. Harty is busy to better purpose in the next 
work to be reviewed—Bach’s D minor Concerto for 
two violins (Arthur Catterall and John S. Bridge). 
This is a first-rate effort on the part of all concerned, 
and my only complaint is that in one or two passages 
of the slow movement there is a suggestion of hurry- 
ing. The work is on five sides, the sixth being filled 





he formulates a few restrictions with regard to} by Spohr’s Duet for two violins unac companied—a 
ertain of the composer’s ventures, de Schloezer does | piece suggestive rather of Haydn than of the Spohi 


not hesitate to declare that : 
Milhaud is, after Stravinsky, the most richly 
endowed and most powerful of musicians of our 
He belongs to the race of great creators. 


times. 
A complete catalogue of Milhaud’s output, 
published and unpublished, is appended. 


CENTR. AND SOUTH AMERICAN FOLK-MUSIC 


Also in the March issue is an article by Charles | 
Lain on Araucanian national music. The same} 
sor writes on the traditional music of Latin | 


\merica in Le Guide du Concert (February-March 
M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


| must thank readers in various parts of the world 
forsome interesting and appreciative letters. It is 
pleasant to find that these Notes are read and 
followed so far afield. I see that recent comparisons 
tween the standard of records issued in this 
country and abroad—especially in the United States 
—are borne out by my correspondents. To a reader 
at Canton (Ohio) I have to say that I cannot deal 
here with the constructional side of the gramophone, 
partly because space is barely sufficient for the 
reviewing of all the records worthy of notice, and 
even more because of a rooted objection to mechanism 
of any kind. His diagrams have left me giddy, and 
|can only suggest that a letter to Capt. Barnett, at 
the office of Zhe Gramophone, will be likely to produce 
the information required. A Port Elizabeth reader 
asks for the source of the Handel-Elgar Overture so 
finely recorded recently by H.M.V. The work 
exists in various shapes, owing to Handel’s habit of 
borrowing from himself, and arranging movements 
n many ways. In the form used by Elgar, the 
Overture appears as the introduction to the Chandos 
Anthem ‘In the Lord put I my trust,’ a work which 
seems to be practically unknown in England, and 
apparently printed only in the German Handel 
Society edition. 

Last month’s Notes having been held over, I 
have a double dose to review, and must therefore 
confine my remarks to the outstanding records. 


COLUMBIA 


Among the March issues I found the records of 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Carnival of Animals’ unexpectedly 
attractive. I knew the work in a_ pianoforte-duet 
version, which (even after making allowance for the 
inevitable loss of effect) did not favourably dispose 
me towards it. The scoring makes all the difference, 
however. There is real humour in the Suite, though 
it will not be to everybody’s liking. And most 
probably gramophonists will regard it as rather a 
ostly joke, and would prefer a more substantial work 
for their guinea. Playing (under Hamilton Harty 
and recording are good (three 12-in. d.-s.). 


| 


| 





| whose chromaticisms are now so démod¢. It is quitea 
| jolly, though unoriginal work. Its warm reception at 

a recent London concert makes one wonder if we are 
|in for a revival of a handful of Spohr’s best things. 
| There can be little doubt that he has been shelved 
| too sweepingly ; so first-rate a musician and string 
| player could hardly have written so much without 
| hitting the bullseye a fair number of times. 

Another excellent violin record is that of Albert 
Sammons playing the well-known Chaconne of 
Vitali (12-in.). The Zen/o from Franck’s Quintet 
| has full justice done to its wistful beauty by the 
Léner String Quartet, with Olga Loeser-Lebert at 
the pianoforte (12-in. d.-s.). 

Among the March vocal records I mention only 
|the 12-in. of Norman Allin singing ‘I’m a 
| Roamer,’ and ‘The Lord worketh wonders’ 
(‘Judas Maccabeeus’). This is a curiously unequal 
|record. The Mendelssohn song is capital in 
| every way, but in the Handel air the florid passages 
|are far from clear. I was only vaguely conscious of 
| what was wrong until I slowed down the record 
| Mr. Allin is so well able to sing rapid divisions with 
|perfect clarity that his failure here is the more 
remarkable. 

The April list is full of good things. If I do not 
regard the records of Strauss’s ‘ Death and Trans- 
figuration’ as the pick, it is probably because of some 
antipathy to the work itself. But most people 
rank it high, and to them the records will be a boon. 
Strauss’s scoring is of a type that tries the gramophone 
very severely, but on the whole the recording is clear. 
The players are the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
(their first appearance in the recording room), 
conducted by Bruno Walter. (Three 12-in. d.-s., the 
sixth side containing a delightful reproduction of the 
‘Dance of Sprites’ from Berlioz’s ‘ Damnation of 
Faust.’ More to my taste than the Straussian 
death-bed is Bach’s Concerto No. 1, in D minor, for 
pianoforte and strings, played by Harriet Cohen and 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood (three 12-in.). The 
pianoforte tone is good, and the whole performance 
crisp and rhythmical. A stimulating record of a type 
that is a stand-by. How Casals plays the familiar 
‘Kol Nidrei,’ in the Bruch version, needs no telling 
(12-in.). William Murdoch is recorded playing a 
couple of melodious trifles—Debussy’s ‘Arabesque,’ 
in E, and the well-worn Melody in F of Rubinstein. 
Little did I expect to find the ‘Melody’ the more 
satisfactory of the two; but so it was. Either 
Mr. Murdoch or the machine missed something of 
the grace of the ‘ Arabesque’ (10-in.). 

Among the best of the vocal records are the 
12-in. giving six Elizabethan love-songs (Dowland, 
Campion, R. Jones, J. Attey, and Bartlett), sung by 
Dora Labbette, with string quartet accompaniment 
arranged by Frederick Keel ; and a 12-in. of Norman 
Allin in a couple of extracts from ‘ Parsifal.’ 

H. M. V. 

The March output contained a notably good 
reproduction of Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’ Suite, 
conducted by Albert Coates. Stravinsky’s scoring is 
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of the type that comes out remarkably well, as was|monotoning, and it is a pity that these records 


shown by the ‘ Petrouchka’ records. These are no| with the prestige attaching to St. George’s Cha 
less successful (two 12-in.). and the name of the officiant, Dr. E. H. Fellowes 
First-rate pianoforte records are those of Paderewski| should come along and emphasise that feature 
na couple of Chopin Mazurkas (1o0-in.), and Lamond | The chanting of the Canticles and Psalms js just 
in the ‘ Waldstein’ Sonata (three 12-in.). Paderewski’s| average Anglican, much less free than it ough: 
tone is on the twangy side, but the freedom and|to be. The voices are good, of course. But why do 
fancy of his treatment of the Mazurkas more than/the singers commit such an elementary fault as 
nake amends. It is good to have the ‘ Waldstein’| breaking the phrase in the final response “And 
complete. Lamond takes the Aondo with ajtake not Thy Holy Spirit Vv from us.’) This is no 
deliberation that surprises one, but which justifies| a good model for village choirs! There isa good 
itself as the movement goes on. ‘The sixth side of | deal in this idea of church service records ; | believe 
the third record is filled by the Scherzo from the | many devout invalids will find them a boon. But fo, 
Sonata in E flat, played with delightful crispness. jteaching purposes we want something less stilted 
Here is a good set of lessons for the aspiring|and conventional. There is room for a good set 
pianist Excellent string records are a 1o-in. of|exemplifying some of the suggestions of the 
Isolde Menges playing an A//egro of Fiocco and| Archbishops’ Committee on Church Musi: 
foachim’s arrangement of Schumann’s ‘ Abendlied’ ; | 
and a 1o-in. of Cedric Sharp in a tuneful Sarabande | 
and Allemande by Senaillé. Among the other good Note that in future the records formerly issued as 
things in the March list, I enjoyed very much a to-in. | ‘“olian-Vocalion’ will be known = simply 4; 
record of Liam Walsh playing the Irish bagpipe—|‘Vocalion,’ the Vocalion Company having absorbed 
‘The Blackbird, and the reel, ‘Salamanca.’ The|the -£olian interests. 
result is very clear, and not a bit noisy. The bagpipe I must start my review of the last two months 
the gramophone makes an unexpectedly good | output with a special word of praise, first, for the 
drawing-room instrument. |excellence of the surface; second, for the marked 
[he April parcel brought what many of us have| improvement in the reproduction of pianoforte tone 
lony wanted—a record of Kreisler in a big work. | Asa batch, these Vocalion records strike me as being 
For a long while he has done little beyond fiddling | the best I have heard in regard to the latter point. 
away at trifles. Here he is heard in Mozart’s; In the March parcel the choice specimens were a 
Concerto in D, No. 4, conducted by Sir Landon|to-in. of Sapelinikov playing his own Polka 
Ronald. The whole record is a pure delight. 1} Miniature,’ Op. 6, No. 2, and the Glinka-Balakirey 
don’t know how far the cadenzas are Mozart’s;|*L’Alouette’; a 12-in. of John Coates in two widely 
hitherto | have been as rabidly anti-cadenza as | contrasted songs—Ford’s ‘Since first I saw your 
anybody, but the beautiful finish and delicacy of | face’ and Elgar’s ‘ Speak, music’ (the latter is finely 
these convert me for the time being). Now that sung, but Ford’s song is too much pulled about for 
Kreisler has done his gifts justice, let us have no|/ my liking) ; a 1o-in. of Olga Haley, Schubert’s ‘Die 
backsliding ! (four 12-in.). Forelle’ and ‘ Fauré’s ‘ Aprés un Réve’ ; the Spencer 
Sir Landon Ronald conducts in another Concerto | Dyke String Quartet, in Dvorak’s ‘ Nigger’ Quartet 
Mendelssohn’s G minor, for the pianoforte, with | (three 12-in., admirable as a whole, but here and 
Moiseiwitsch as soloist. This is a happy choice of | there suffering perhaps from over-emphatic soloing of 
pianist. Moiseiwitsch’s slick style is exactly suited to| themes); a set of three 12-in. giving a capital 
this facile music. It is all glitteringly clear, and| performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony, 
skims the surface of things in an engaging manner. | conducted by Stanley Chapple; and an enjoyable 
Chere are many better concertos I have enjoyed less | violoncello record—pieces by Sammartini and Marais, 
than this once popular, but now unfashionable, work | played by Howard Bliss (10-in.). 
three 12-in.). The April Audletin is in the form of a booklet 
Che pick of the vocal records is, I think, that of | instead of the former irritating and inconvenient, 
Chaliapin in an unaccompanied Russian folk-song, | long, multi-folded slip. Sapellnikov is again to the 
*Crazy-headed John,’ and Rachmaninov’s ‘The moon| fore with an unusually good record — Liszt's 
is high in the sky.’ The mezsa-voce singing in the | ‘ Waldesrauschen ’ No. 1 of Two Concert Studies 
first is wonderful (12-in.). |} and his own Valse in E flat (12-in.). 
rhe De Reszke Singers are heard in two of| The Spencer Dyke Quartet gives us Haydn's 
Vaughan Williams’s best folk-song arrangements | Quartet in D, Op. 64, No. 5 (generally known as 
‘Bushes and Briars’ and ‘The Winter is gone’|‘ The Hornpipe’). This is quite first-rate in every 
1o-1n Chis is better than their previous records, |way—one of the very best of chamber music 





VOCALION 





but surely it is too strenuous for the style of the] records. 
pieces. ‘The tenor tone is pressed and reecy in the By the time arrangers have finished with them, 
louder passages, and the words are not clear. I have| Rossini will hardly know those pieces of his that 
yet to hear any male-voice quartet singing to equal | make up ‘La Boutique Fantasque.’ First the label 
that of the Kedroff Quartet. Here is a matter in | was Rossini-Respighi; now it is Rossini-Respigh 
which the Russians can teach us something. | Godfrey, Sir Dan having recast the Suite for 
The set of records (four 12-in.) of the Church of | military band. Of course it loses something, but 
England Morning Service and Evening Canticles are | less than one would expect. Here, as played by the 
intended, we are told, ‘ both forthe use of people who | Life Guards Band under Lieut. Eldridge, it makes 4 
are remote from Churches, and as a model for village | jolly affair (12-in.). 
and other church choirs without a musical founda- Two string records are to be noted: Albert 
tion.” I can imagine their being welcome in the | Sammons and Ethel Hobday are responsible for an 
former connection, but I sincerely hope they will not} admirable performance of Handel’s Sonata in A, 
e taken as a model by village choirs. We are| well-balanced and excellently reproduced (12-10.); 
gradually getting away from the artificiality of | Howard Bliss seems less well suited ina couple ot 
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— 
sgint-Saéns items than in his March pieces ; more- 
wer, his intonation is not always first-rate | 12-in. d.-s.). 
“Iohn Coates sings Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Linden 
Lea,’ and the old song ‘The Pretty Creature’ 
werpointing the Jatter, surely 1o-in.). I don’t feel 
whe gramophone has yet given us Coates at his best. 
Nor has the wireless, for that matter. There is 
<omething in this fine artist that belongs to the 
slatform, and seems to stay there. 
“No: we have not yet done with those Volga 
natmen. Here is yet one more record of their song, 
nade by Rosing. I am not quite sure that the 
the balalaika into the orchestral 
companiment was a happy thought. One sees the 
nt; but instead of giving local colour, the 
astrument is likely to suggest some of the large 
ribe of trivial plucked instruments. We may even 
nagine one of the boatmen dropping his oar for a 
. On the other side Rosing is heard 
dormitive 


n 7 
ntroduct mn oO 


guitar Or banjo. 

a Volga Lullaby—rather overloud for 
feel (12-1n.). 

[wo such fine voices as those of Frank Titterton 
nd Malcolm McEachern should not be squandered 
n futilities like Bonheur’s ‘The Battle Eve’ and 
hn Parry’s ‘Flow gently, Deva!’ (12-in.). 

fhe banjostill has itsvotaries. ‘Tosuch I commend 


purposes, I 


1o-in. of 
sieces—* Marche en passant’ and ‘Danse Bizarre.’ 
They are astonishing examples of what this humble 
nstrument can do when handled by a virtuoso. 


INAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 


lam glad to report further activity on the part 
y. The membership increases steadily, 

an be no doubt that we have here a 

dy of enthusiasts who will influence for 

output of the companies. ‘The Society's 


\lfred Cammeyer in a couple of his own| 


With a further view to the convenience of readers, 
I propose to classify rolls under the general headings 
of ‘Classical,’ ‘ Popular,’ ‘Songs,’ and ‘ Dance Music.’ 
I hasten to add that this is in no sense an arbitrary 
division. Between the first two groups the line of 
demarcation will at one time be very definite, and at 
another it may fade insensibly away. Many pieces 
might quite properly appear under both heads, and 
to others neither description will exactly apply. 
| With this proviso in mind I hope, however, that the 
headings will provide a general idea of the type of 
music under discussion. 





| 


CLASSICAL 

The first roll which strikes my eye is_ un- 
doubtedly ‘classical,’ and yet it is probably the 
most popular of all Bach’s organ works. It is the 
|‘Toccata and Fugue in D minor, arranged for 
pianoforte by ‘lausig, and recorded for the 
‘Duo-Art’ pianoforte by Friedman (A.C. 6732). 
lhe playing is brilliant, though the time is rather 
|‘sticky’ in places—the rhythm is unnecessarily 
}interrupted. ‘The music itself is intensely dramatic, 
| and provides an effective answer to those who think 
| that all fugues are ‘dry.’ The arrangement is good, 
though it displays the limitations of two hands as 
against two hands and feet in a way that makes one 
long for the arrangement direct from the organ score 
| of all Bach’s big organ works. Mendelssohn provides 
| an effective comparison to this work in his Prelude 
land Fugue in E minor (A.C. 0217), played by 
| Adela Verne. It is a perfect example of the 
| composer’s melodramatic style, but is a thoroughly 
|enjoyable work, though the pianist, to my mind, 
|drags out the quiet ending unduly after the fine 
|climax of the Chorale. Irene Scharrer gives us a 
|hand-played version of Chopin’s Etude, Op. 25, 


set of records is even better than the first.) No, 6. in G 


> Spencer sharp minor. It is an_ exquisite 
Quartet 7 Schubert Pianoforte Quartet and Schénberg pattern in sound, and is perfectly played, with 
here and ‘Verkliirte Nacht,’ are works for which we| some wonderful touches of rubato. Indeed, it 
oloing of have waited some years but for this enterprising | js an object-lesson in this respect alone. It is, 


a Capita 
7m phony, 
=njoyable 
d Marais, 


booklet 
nvenient, 
in to the 
— Liszt’s 
Studies 


Haydn's 
nown as 
in every 
r music 


th them, 
his that 
he label 
espigh 
uite for 
ing, but 
d by the 
makes 4 


Albert 
» for an 
a in A, 
12-iN.) 
ouple of 


are admirably performed by the 

‘ party, and the recording is 

the surface (as in the first set issued 

nearly silent as any on the market. 

Harold Craxton is the pianist in the Schubert. 

¢ pianoforte tone is above the average, but 

rere t always quite enough of it. This is the 

ult in the balance. 

mplex score, is a big test from which the players 

come out with flying colours. The 

two works fill eight 12-in. d.-s., and readers 

nder whether joining the Society is worth while 

uld have their doubts solved on hearing that 

these fine records of hitherto unrecorded music are 

0 be had by members at five shillings each. The 

Hon. Secretary, eager to answer inquiries, is at 
3, Frith Street, W.1. 


ind recorders 


Player-Piano Wotes* 


By ‘STRI 


rTo’ 


for 
my 


‘must ask readers carefully to note that 
fasons of space and general convenience, 
nicisms will be largely implied 
trust that a comparison of my 
makers’ bulletins will not exhibit 
Sup-press ’ too harshly. 

ee = 





Ltd 


) ; A.S Sir Herbert Marshall & 
& P.M t 


usic Roll Co., Ltd 


The Schénberg, with its | 


who | 


| however, difficult to play; care must be taken 
to shade off the ascending passages in the right 
|hand, and it must all be played very delicately. 
| John Ireland provides an authoritative reading of 
| his own ‘ Ragamuffin’ (A.C. A765), a vigorous bit of 
| modernism that has a real cockney swagger about 
it, especially in the saucy little tune near the end. 
Lamond plays Liszt’s Etude in D flat (A.C, A757) 
| magnificently. It is a richly-wrought piece, and a 
| fine example of the composer’s pianistic style. ‘The 
left-hand avfegetos, however, call for much dynamic 
variation, otherwise they become monotonous. It is 
exceedingly effective, and provides material for much 
study. | must warn readers not to suppose that 
Brahms’s Ballade, Op. 10, No. 1, in D minor 
|(A.C. 24612), is anything like Chopin’s pieces of 
|thesame name. It is issued as an ordinary roll, and 
is very Brahmsian in style, and rather austere. A 
liking for it grows on one, | think ; but this really is 
‘classical’! I don’t think I like Liszt’s Ballade in 
| D flat (A.S. 88904). It doesn’t seem to say much, 
and is inclined to be vulgar. On the other hand, 
the Bach ‘Italian Concerto’ (A.S. 92512/3) is fine 
‘open-air’ music, healthy and vigorous. ‘The last 





by selection, but | movement is especially jolly, and calls for the rhythm 
writings with the|to be well marked. 
the power of the/of_ it 

| (A.S. 89413) is in the same style as his ‘Carnaval,’ 


Just emphasise the obvious beat 
with the pedals. Schumann’s ‘ Papillons’ 
It seems rather 


The same 


though of course not so mature. 
scrappy, but parts of it are delightful. 
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a, 
composer’s Arabesque, Op. 18 (A.S. 89014), is DANCE MUSIC 
charming, but constructionally weak; repetition] The -£olian rolls are. well up to standard 4). 
takes the place of development. [The Nocturne, | month, and include most of the popular SUCCESses 
Op. 9, No. 1, in B flat minor, of Chopin, calls for noj and I must find a line in which to mention #1, 
special mention, except a comment on what a hard|/new S. & P. ‘Echo Super-Rhythmic ’ rolls, The . 
nut it is for the player to crack. The notes are| makers claim that if played slowly they are a Blue: 
easy, but tone-control and interpretation are quite} when played moderately fast they are a Fox-trot. and 
the reverse | played very fast they make a One+step. Not bein 
an expert dancer I cannot confirm this, but from ; 
ee ‘ ‘ apr = ——— musical point of view the rhythm.is remarkably good. 
| should think that Lis Rhapsodie Espagnole : 
re and presents a subtle superiority Over that of map 
\. C. 6208) contains more pte and more rubbish d ils that I os t nie 
than any other ‘ Duo-Art’ roll this month I should | ager a diee ‘ — qui S anes, Acta wh 
‘ is certainly there. The ‘amplifications’ are 
not have mentioned it, except that it might/ _-. ” Mig vals a6 e 
aes a oh ,. | restrained. The price is very iow. 
be thought I had overlooked an important work. 
Medtner’s ‘ Arabesque,’ Op. 7, No. 1, in E minor 
A.C 218), S a curious piece, yet very ire Fed 
pleasing Irene Scharrer plays it beautifully Wireless Motes 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in A minor (A.C. A749) is * CALIBAN 
an effective piece of high-class salon musi It is Much of the recent storm of criticism directed , 
very full and pianistic, and is impeccably played by | the B.B.C. was ill-considered and unfair. To re 
Hofmann. Two rolls of some importance are a| some of the letters one would imagine that the 
selection from ‘ La Boutique Fantasque,’ by Rossini, complainants had paid ten pounds a year for the 
arranged by a modern Italian, Respighi (A.C.| licence, instead of a mere ten shillings and sixpence 
[24619/20). There is congestion of notes in| (if they paid at all). As usual, most of the grous 
places, which gives a ‘playery’ effect, but they/ in regard to music came from the queer people wh 
contain much varied and charming music, demanding | yell ‘ highbrow’ whenever an item happens to 
careful playing. Small pieces claiming ‘honourable | other than a fox-trot or a royalty ballad. They wan 
mention’ are: ‘ Volkslied,’ by Mark Hambourg | all the programmes to suit their own undevelope 
A. [24591), and ‘Petite Valse,’ by Pouishnov | tastes, whereas those of us who have brows of a 
A.C, T24563 Both these provide much scope for | height that is generally held to indicate at leas 
the restrained use of ruéato. |normal intelligence, don’t in the least grudge the 
I am including most of the S. & P. hand-played | jgwbrows an occasional orgie of tripe. 
rolls under this heading, because, although some of| The B.B.C. has the biggest entertainmen 
them are classical, they are mostly popular in| problem that was ever set, and on the whole 
the best sense. Liszt’s ‘Benediction of God in| jt js meeting the situation more successfully than one 
Solitude’ (S. & P. 6009) is the composer at his best, | would gather from the recent attacks. 
and is a finely wrought expression of religious|eyen better when it entirely gives up th 
emotion Laurence Dennison plays it superbly. trying to please all the people all the time. 
Two numbers from Granados’s ‘Escenas Poeticas’| can’t be done, and even if it were possible, 
S. & P. 6006) display the hand-played roll at its/ shouldn’t be done, because there are folk whose 
best. The performer is Felice Silver, who plays them | tastes should not be catered for. They have to be 
with distinction, and brings out some beautiful little| caved from themselves, as drunkards and dry 
harmonic touches. The same pianist plays Balfour | yictims have to be. For example : it has long been 
Gardiner’s ‘Five Pieces’ (S. & P. 6008). Already | a grievance of those who enjoy good music that the 
well-known, they are especially pleasing in this| B B.C. mixes up its programmes in such a way thata 
version. The ‘Children’s Overture,’ by Roger) musician has to keep switching on and off in ordert 
Quilter (S. & P. 6004/5), is a delightful little! hear what he wants. The Company has improved 
Fantasia on nursery tunes. The orchestral colour | this respect, but there is still a good deal of hodge 
is missing, of course, but young and old will enjoy | podge, whereas there ought to be none at all. | at 
them equally. They should certainly be noted. Two quite ready to leave my set unused for an evening 
very good Chopin rolls follow—Valse, Op. 70, No. 2,|two while the ballad. fox-trot, and musical comed 
in F minor (S. & P. 6011), and Prelude, Op. 45. in| enthusiasts have their fill. Give me a couple ( 
C minor (S. & P. 6000), the latter the solitary late | three good programmes a week, and | conside 
one which many consider the finest of all the| myself well served. I have, however, cause for 
Preludes. The smaller pieces which may be recom- | complaint when good and bad are mixed & 
mended are: ‘Hexentanz,’ by MacDowell (S. & P. | and the time-table goes wrong as well. Thus, 
6010), with a really appropriate title; Rosenthal’s| switched on recently at the scheduled time in order 
‘Les Papillons’ (S. & P. 6007), which flutters most/to hear a certain musical item. Instead, | found 
delightfully ; and two small salon pieces by Arensky myself in the toils of a duologue of the most bana 
‘Consolation’ (S. & P. 6 03) and ‘Elégie,’ in|} desc ription. 
(; minor (S. & P. 6002), both played by Trevor This was the kind of thing 
Hansen. I must also mention the low price of all 





these rolls ; Where were you at ten o’clock last night 
Where was I at ten o’clock last night ? 
SONGS * Ves,’ 
*You want to know where I was at ter o’clock las 
| night, do you? 





I congratulate the .Lolian Company on producing 
two real songs, as distinct from mere ballads. They | _ 
are: ‘Now sleeps the crimson petal’ (A.C. 26462), | And so on, with much of the same subtle badinagé 
by Roger Quilter, and ‘The lass with the delicate! concerning the stealing of a rabbit. Now, !! there 
air’ (A.C, 26464), by Arne. In both good verse is| are people of so low a type of intelligence as [0 
beautifully wedded to good music. | (Continued on page 439.) 
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Continued from page 432) | 
pleasure in kchat of this feeble sort, it is no part 
of the duty of a great organization like the B.B.C. to| 


serve it Up ' 

Let me off one or two further grievances. | 
When the time-table goes awry, and something has 
to be sacrificed, why is it always the best musi 


‘hat comes under the axe? For example, in a 
ooramme of songs and chamber music, the singers 
‘re always allowed full fling, and the chamber musi 
= cut, if ne Two bad cases come to mind. 
’n one occasion John Coates, in giving a couple of 
was allowed so much rope in the 


essarv 





ips of songs, 
on al tory remarks (none too fluently 
elivered that the instrumental work next down on 
e progran was omitted. On another evening 
ewere promised the Delius String Quartet, but it 
broken off near the end of the first or second 
nt forget which), and was even guillotined 

in esolved discord ! 
\gain re is a good deal of dissatisfaction 
yay Lor m ans over the fact that some of 





e provincial programmes—Newcastle, for example 
are O ew e far better than those of London, 
ind that whereas the best London programmes are 
ally se to the provincial stations, London 
rely allowed to enjoy the excellent provincial 
nes. Inother words, heads they win, tails we lose. 
wa how many neglected master 
es there are waiting for justice, we cannot but 
feel sore that the B.B.C. should have gone to the 
5 nd cost of giving the first English 
. nce of so poor a work as Stillman Keiley’s 
grim’s gress 
e oral music is the least satisfactory 
e of for broadcasting, and it therefore 
seems a pity to lavish money on it. For example, at 
the Messiah’ performance broadcast from 
an the only satisfactory items were the 
solos, v ne through remarkably well. 
However, despite these grumbles, we have to thank 
e B.B for many delightful evenings, from 
pho erts to such programmes of intimate 
ra is those of the Kutcher Quartet, and other 
amber n parties, and (one of the very best 
vely old music sung by Dorothy Silk. 
The / Sfandard programme, stunt though 
may have been, was a great success. The Kedroff 


have been a revelation and education to 
1} art of male-voice quartet singing. As 
for Tetrazzini, let me own that for the time being | 
ecame a prima donna ‘fan.’ Her singing 
delightful, and incidentally showed that Galli-Curci 
s merely an agile flute beside Tetrazzini, with her 
of colour and expression. [Put 
attempt sing in English. 


/uartet must 


y in the 


was 


ymmand 
Madame should not to 
1g over her quaint efforts, one felt that even 
foreigners be amused when listening to the 


t programmes of certain English singers. 





Jur March issue contained a report of a performance by 
e New astle Bach Choir, in which we stated that the size 
1 proportions of the Choir were forty-eight, with twelve 


ces to a part. We learn that this is hardly correct. 
mes appear in the programme, but only 
sing at the concerts, each part dropping 
automatically the two members least regular at rehearsals 
Vhoral societies generally might well adopt this method of 
Xeeping up the attendance average, and of ensuring that the 
perlormers ar practically certain of being those who know 


I rty members 


the work be 


Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

Two lectures on Choir-Training will be given at 
the College, on Tuesday, May 12—at 2.30 p.m., 
by Mr. G. Thalben-Ball, subject, ‘The Choir in 
Church,’ with illustrations by the choir-bovs of the 
Temple Church; at 6.30 p.m., by Mr. Hubert 5S. 
Middleton, M.A., Mus.B., subject, ‘Country Choirs 
ard Congregations, with special reference to the 


lraining of Voices, and a General Knowledge of 


Church Mus Admittance free. No. tickets 
required 
R.C.0O. (CHM ; ARCO. (Cee, 
The Examinations for the above Diplomas will be 


held at the College on Wednesday and Thursday, 


May 13 and 14, 


H. A. HARDING, // S uv 
4) ( ACH’S TA 
ars ago ‘The Messiah’ was sung at so many 
ring 





lent and Eastertide that we had t 


















the attempt to chronicle the performances. M 

state of things now obtains in regard to the P 

Bach: both have been sung, either wholly 

at =numert churches in London and the 

It is impossible for us to include all tl 
correspondents have kindly sent us. T nt 

be invidious, and a list would be bald uninteresting. 
We can therefore do no more than mention the great increase 
in the number of performances, and express our admiration 
of the enthusiastic hard work of the organists and choir 
masters who are thus giving tl congregations opportunities 
for becoming familiar with tl sach Passions, 

An unusual recital was recently given at Oldham Parish 
Church, the organ soloist being Ronald Stansfield, a fifteen- 
year-old member of the choir, assisted by two of his fellow 
trebles—Frank Taylor, who played a violin solo (Gluck’s 
Largo in G) and Willie Harley, who sang ‘He shall feed 
His flock.? The organ items comprised Mendelssohn’s 
second Sonata, larry’s Prelu on * Rockingham,’ Bach’s 
* Little’ Prelude and Fugue in Fk minor and the Prelude on 
‘Ich ruf zu Dir,’ the Menuet from the ‘Suite Gothique,’ 
and the ‘War March of the Priests’—the last-named being 
Ronald’s own choice, we surmise. The giving of a 
programme by these youngsters was appropriate, for the 
collection was in aid of the Choirloys’ Fund. 


The annual Festival Service of the Southwark Diocesan 
Plainsong Association will take place at Southwark Cathedral 
on May 7 and. The service book may be had from the 
secretary, Mr. (sodfrey Sceats, 15, Ballina Street, S.E.23 
It contains a simple and effective fa-burden for the 
tones by Mr. E. T. Cook, and the anthem 
nomen,’ to which familiar English words have | 
The Easter Sequence is included, but not, we are sorry to 
see, in the ‘English Ilymnal’ version. This is now so well 
known that it seems a pity to confuse choirs and congrega 
un occasional use of a form in which the translation 


canticle 
is Tye’s * Laudate 


een adapted. 


tion wit! 
is different and the melody not quite the same. 


The Chesham Oratorio Choir, now in its second 
gave a concert on March with a good miscellaneous 
programme which included Spohr’s ‘ (sod, Thou art great,’ 
Mendelssohn’s *‘ Hear my prayer,’ choruses by Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and Martin, and miscellaneous items 
contributed by an excellent array of soloists—Lady Mauds 


season, 


1Q, 


Dawson, Miss Ethel Fenton, and Miss Faith Iloper. 
There was a small string orchestra. Mr. R. B. Green 
conducted. 


The organ at St. John’s, Southwick Crescent, W., has 
been reconstructed by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper. The 
re-opening took place on April 2, when Sir Walford Davies 
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i, 
gave a recital, playing Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B minor| Mr. H. H. Wintersgill, Christ Church, Skipt M— Preludes 
and E flat Sonata, Schumann’s Fugue No. | on BACH, on ‘ Sleepers, wake,’ Bach; and ‘The Lord is m 
and Chorale Preludes by Parry and Walford Davies. At Shepherd’ and * Martyrs,’ Charles I! 00d; Psalm-Prelyge 
the end of the dedication service, Mr. Norman Greenwood, No. 2, Howe//s; Passacaglia, Bach. ‘. 
organist of the Church, played the Reubke Fugue. Mr. F. Gostelow, Westminster Cathedral — Fantaisie 
Symphonique, Gostelow; Allegro (Trio-Sonata No, =) 
ee Bach ; * Elfes,’? Bonnet ; Choral No. 3, /ranck: Overture 
Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ was sung at Richmond (Yorks) Parish in C minor, Ho//ins. ' 
Church on March 31, by the combined forces of the Church| yr, Allan Brown, City Temple—Passacaglia (Sonata No. 8 
Choir and the Richmondshire Choral Society. The soloists Rheinberger ; Fantaisie in E flat, Saint-Sains: ei 
were Miss Edna Hodgson and Mr. George Parker, Mr. No. 2, Mendelssohn; Sursum Corda, , ind: Finale 
W. A. Crosse played the drums, Mr. Herbert Bardgett the (Symphony No. 6), MWidor. ee 
organ, and Mr. Arthur Fountainconducted. A congregation| yy G, W. Harris Sellick, St. Mary Magdalene, Ashton 
of about a thousand attended this, the first performance of upon-Mersey—Introduction and Allegro, John Stan : 
the work at Richmond Prelude on ‘In Thee is gladness,’ Bach; Postlude op 
‘Martyrs,’ Harvey Grace; Choral No. 3, Fran 
At a musical service held at St. John the Evangelist, Psalm-Prelude No. 3, Howed/s ; Peean, /ulius Harrison 
pper Norwood, on Aprii 1, the choir sang Mendelssohn’s | Epilogue, Healey Willan ; Triumph Song, Alec Rowley 
‘hristus’ and Motets by Mozart and Gounod: Mr. W. H. Fantasia and Fugue in G, Parry; Scherzo, 
Jellamy sang two of Dvorak’s ‘ Biblical Songs,’ and the boys} Mr. F. Dalrymple, Tredegarville Baptist CI 
: ’s ‘My heart ever faithful.’ The Rev. G. Scherzo, Recitativo, Choral, and Fugue (S 
priest-organist, conducted, and played | Guilmant ; Vivace (Sonata No. 3), Allegro (Son 
Sonata and Bairstow’s Scherzo. ind Fugue (Alla Giga), ack ; Fugue on ‘Ad 
salutarem undam,’ Z/ssf; Chorale  [mprovisat 
. : . | Jerusalem, thou City on High,’ Aarg-Z 
+a Festival of Clapton Wesleyan Church | yg," 47, Moreton, Plymouth Guildhall—Grar 
22 and 2}, On the former day, IS flat, Gui/mant : Scherzo and Pass cag] , Rhein r; 
Wesley, Parry, and Sullivan Prelade and Fusue i a ; Allegretto con grazia 
mncert the chief items were Thai shy: Pas J ; Toccata (Sympt 
ip : hci by No. 4), Widor ; use Militaire, C n 
Markham Lee, | yfy, J. A. Sowerbutts, Holy Trinity, Guildford—Introd 
the organist, tion and Allegro, Rofart=; Sonata in B minor, 
Waters; Priere, Hillemacher ; * St. Patrick’s Breastp 
7; Toccat n F, Aach;: Prelude, Fugu 
a th ree-manual of twenty-three stops—has Franck + Finale of Sonata, Reu 
1 in Stricklandgate (Kendal) Weslevan Methodist Conway, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol 
llowden, of Newcastle. N 2, A > 
n March 10, when 
~} 


Variations poetiques, 

Symphonic Choral, Aarg-£ Ottferto 
atson: Improvisation, //enry G. Le} 

f 


Rochard, who played a 


Symphony) eUS! Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, Church o 
{ \ Bac/ programme 
! G, Prelude and lugue 
we learn that the organ Allegro (Trio-Sonata No Passacag 
s to be enlarged and| and Chorale Preludes 
Philip Miles, St. Peter’s, Meads Ro 
Fantasy on * Babylon’s Streams,’ //. 7. 
be used instead No. 3, Fran Sonata No. ©, Ahern 


Mr. Sydney H Mr 


the purpose, but « 
" 


Prelude on ‘Pange Lingua, 
‘ ar 
enton, Blackheath Congregat 
i ervice was held at Jackso ane r minor, A/ozar7; Elegy, 
h, Highgate, on March 22. The choral l n Summer Sketches, 
Walford Davies’s * Five Sayings of Jesus’ de M onven Introduction and 
at Michael's Gate,” and excerpts from Reu 
at Mater. Mr. Eri Brough played| Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey—Andar 
j and Chorale Preludes by Cantabile, Sterada/e Bennett: Prelude and Fugue tt 


lena in ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor and Tn 
1) minor, Lach ; Cantilene in A flat, // rholm 
chairmanship of | Mr. Harold M. Dawber, Parish Church, Warrington- 


ur Union, a position he has filled Introduction and Passacaglia (Sonata No. 8), m 
lity for ten years. Appreciation of his Chorale Prelude, ‘ Lord Jesus Christ, unto us turn,’ 2a 
n the presentation of a handsome arm- Introduction and Fugue, Reubke ; Prelude 
ris Mr. Leonard C. F. Robson. *Rhosymedre,’ / anghan Wiliams ; Caprice, H 
Grace: Fugue on ‘ Ad nos, ad salutarem undam,’ Z? 
; Mr. Stanley Lucas, South Croydon Congregational Church— 
= Sonata No, 1, A/end hn; Scherzo, Meditation, 
Ilamer, Bloemfontein Cathedral—Prelude and Reverie on ‘ University,’ //arvey Grace ; Sonata No. 
B minor, Back; Suite Gothique, Aoc//mann ; RKheinberger ; Miserere (In Nomine), 4} and Choraie 
' Pastorale, ranch. Preludes by Back and Parry. 
Boston Parish Church—Toccata (Sonata| Mr. E. A. Moore, St. Luke’s, Manningham—Overture | 
14), we Pastorale, Aranc/; Fantasia and * Occasional’ Oratorio; Fantasia and Fugue in C min I 
>in C minor, 2 ; Psalm-Prelude No. 3, Howe/l/s. Bach ; Prelude to ‘ Parsifal’ ; * Le Carillon,’ /Vo/stensom 
Wallace Thompson, St. Margaret Pattens—Gloria Triumphal March, Ho//ins. 
excelsis, /v Harrison; Finale (Sonata No. 7), | Mr. Arthur Sharp, St. George’s, Altrincham—Introduct 
Allegro Appassionata (Sonata No. 5), and Allegro, John Stan/ey ; Andante from String Quarts 
cima Dehu ; Finale (Symphony No. 4), W7dor. 
Mr. H. Fb. Wall, St. Matthew’s, W. Kensington—Adagio| Dr. George P. Allen, Baptist Church, Suttor in-Ashfield— 
in D, J/ozart; Chorale Prelude, ‘Jesus Christ our ‘Finlandia’; Fantasia on ‘Abide with me’ #@ 
Redeemer,’ Back ; Cantabile (Symphony No. 6). Vidor ; Andantino in C, George P. Allen; Scherzo in F minor, 
Marche Solennelle, Borowshz Sandiford Turner ; Polonaise, Chopin 
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ee 
vr, W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Introduction 
“to the ‘Seven Last Words,’ Haydn; Meditation in 
F sharp minor, Guz/mant; Allegro (Symphony No. 3), 
Viern vocation 4 la Chapelle Sixtine, Zzs:¢; Finale 
(Etudes Symphoniques), Schumann. 

Alec Kowley, St. Alban’s, Teddington—Choral in 
A minor, Pastorale, Ahetnberges Scherzo, 
Wolst ze; Festal March, Strau Prelude in 
D minor, /endelssohn ; March for a Church Festival, 
Rustic Suite, A’ow/ey; Prelude and 

est. 
Warrilow, St. 
March, Aarg- 


rane 


Katharine’s, Northampton— 
Elert; Andantino in G minor 
Chorale Prelude, 
Overture in C, 


ul Toccata, Wolstenholm 
Jesus,’ Bach ; 


Thee, Lord 
Sainsbury, Christ Church, 
Hollin Trumpet Tune and Air, 
and Fugue, Cooke; Pilgrim’s 
nest Austin; Allegro Maestoso 
Rhapsody No. 1, Howel Fantasia 

zy; Piece Héroique, Aranck; 
Menuet-Scherzo, 


Pur 
Progress 
(Sonata 
0. , -llan G 

Musicale, de Alaleingreau ; 


Slater, Boston Parish Church—lIntroduction 
veuhke; Two Chorale Preludes, Sack ; 

<illa Regis,’ Aazs 

Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 

D minor, Handel-/lgar; Vari 
> John /:. West; Fantasia in F, /ozart 

, ’ Wood; Introduction and 


itions on 


St. James’s Church 


Manchester 
Holy 


su -organi t of 
o musical director at 
Manchester. 
hoirmaster, St. 


Fallowfie 
Dewhirst, 
+h 


James’s Church, 
i Fearon, cl 
Notts, 
or, organist at Iloly Innocents’, Fallowfield, 


yirmaster and organist, Beeston 


hard Trevithick, choirmaster and organist, 


spel Oak, N. W. 


»G f 


Uetters to the Lditor 


ALTERNATIVE TUNES 

organists have at different times composed 
es to well-known and popular paar These 
variations from the usual settings 
of den 1OmMination. 


TION OF 


and pleasing 
nerous hymn-books, irrespective 
placing the older tunes, which have come to be in 
of their kind, these new tunes are useful in 
the interest of both choir and congregation. 
g applies to chants for Psalms, and the special 
as the Te Deum and the Benedicite. 
if possible to bring out a supplemental tune-book 
the best of these, and shall be very glad t 
good tunes or chants that are in use in 
i chapels throughout the country. Such a 
a reasonable price would be appreciatively 
hope very widely—and I shall be greatly 
assistance in this connection. Payment will be 
event of publication.—Yours, Xc., 
, WAKELING Dry 
t Avenue, 
ton, Middlesex. 


CHANT SETTINGS OF THE TE DEUM 

re are not a few who, having to deal with a 
where vocal talent is restricted, and the 

bens what it should be, find that in course 

selection of Chants in the ‘Cathedral Psalte: 





| ecclesiology. 
Fugue on | 


}and most unmusical repetition of the 


Lausanne—Concert | 


| every ; 
> | intended these notes to be only half closed, 


Those set for the Te Deum are a case in 
worship-music 


is rather limited. 
point, and organists whose knowledge of 
does not extend far beyond the Psalter mentioned and 
the ‘Cathedral Prayer Book’ (in many respects a more 
satisfactory compilation) do not always seem able to make a 
suitable selection by way of novelty. This leads them to 
indulge sometimes in the composition of weird four-fold 
chants which are anything but in the true spirit of 


Strictly speaking, the Te Deum should never be doubled 
—it should be sung to single chants or to a special setting. 
Even when a double chant is used it is best to change to a 
single one for vv. 7, 8, and \, thus avoiding that awkward 
second half. 
discussing the question of 
Sir Walford Davies, and he 
especially with a large 


Some time ago I was 
congregational singing with 
told me he had made effective use, 
body of voices in unison, of the Tonus l’eregrinus—that 
familiar piece of plainchant invariably used for the Psalm 
‘In exitu Israel.’ As plainchant it is of the late period, 
and, as students will know, the short phrase in the 
“Cathedral Psalter’ is only part of an anthem—almost the 
earliest example of a tone-poem—which will be found in its 
entirety in the revised edition of Ilelmore made by Briggs 
and Stainer. Some phrases of this may be judiciously 
extracted by a musician of ideas and taste, and used to eke 
out the short phrase usually met with in Psalters. 

Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, the Abbey organist, 
Church musician, ina talk I had with him on the same subject, 
pointed out the use of descant (a counter-melody over the 
main theme) in the folk-song manner; and he has written a 
special setting which is particularly effective. It was sung, 
I think, at the Abbey at the time of the Peace Celebrations ; 
and whenever a S slemn re Deum is called for it may be 
used to good purpose. The idea may be used with a chant 
setting by a good musician; and it may be carried out in 
the accompaniment only, if he chant be sung in unison. 

For those whe want a new selection a Te Deum chants 
I can recommend the following as suitable and elfective. 
If single chants are used, take three which will be found in 
the alternative chants for the Venite, viz., Russell in C, 
Cooke in F, and Ouseley in C. Another set is Arnold in I 
Stainer in C, and Reinagle in F. 

Those who like the double chant may try 


mmon 


a true 


Garrett in G 
with that by 
pal phrases 


}enedictus chants). In c 
Barnby, the unisonal nature of the two princi 
makes it particularly suitable. A change should be made 
to a single chant (as previously mention for vv. 7, 8, 
and 9, taking for the purpose such an one as, Battishill, 
which will be found among the Magnificat chants. Ther 
to Crotch in C (13th Morning), and for the 
last four verses take Turle in F (Sth Evening 
Another set is Barnby in E (among the Benedictus chants 
substituting Foster, in the for vv. 7, 3, and 
\ change may be madeto Jackson i 
return to Barnby or F« 
The Benedictus chants are 


(among the I 


change 


same ion 
A (Sth Ever 
yster for the finish. 
also somewhat limited, and 
the following will provide fresh material. Bentinck (18th 
Morning), Barnby in D (same day), Barnby (20th Morning), 
Turle (23rd Morning), and Fitzherbert (24th I: vening). 
There yet remains the glorious setting by St. Ambrose, 
which in its dignity and rugged simplicity remains the ideal 
setting of the great Ilymn which is daily sung to the glory 
of God. A study should be made of it; and tt Proce lea 
perhaps to the use of more plainsong, which, all, is 
the true music for the I.iturgy, and one with 
the ceremonial with peculiar fitness. —Y ours, 
Wal 


ing), and 


which 


THE HORN: SOME ALTERED 
MEANINGS 

Blandford displays a positive talent for evadins 

tle drags false scents across the trail ir 

a way that would make a respectable red-herring turn pale 

with envy. And this even with quite minor points, For 

instance, Mr. Pegge gave us to understand that he followed 


NOTATION Ol 


Sir,—Mr. 
the point at issue. 


| the apparently up-to-date Parisian practice of fully stopping 


As undoubtedly many composers have 
I suggested that 


*bouché’ note. 





n 
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the habit was slovenly. I repeat that it is so—as slovenly 


as playing every passage /or/e whether it be marked / or /. 
Mr. Blandford objects to my venturing to criticise Mr. 
Pegge’s * playing, which I have never heard,’ and vaguely 
imputes it to my ‘contempt for practical experience.’ A 
false scent I said nothing whatever about Mr. Pegge’s 
vin For aught I know, he may play like an angel, 
stopped notes and all. But this is no excuse for 
inartistic /a/it As for my ‘contempt for practical 
ce,’ which I have neither expressed nor felt, I suppose 
merely a florid way of saying that I unfortunately do 

t always ; > with Mr. Blandford. 
Mr. Wotton will have none of Richter,’ cries your 
rrespondent. Another false scent ! Mr. Wotton will 
called evidence Iduced by Mr. 
4 


was such an egregious ass 
j lid not mean. Whether 
vere practical—and I myself have suggested 
had his doubts as to this—or whether the 
to imply a simple * he,’ as Mr. 

r whether it ild invariably connote 


lifferent 


I would suggest that 
\dern Parisian idea of the latter may 
lio in i Wagt er. In any case : 

+ f +} 


perfumed false scent is 

tt if anyone, reading 

» subject liscussion, 

He imits at the 

rst letter that he fails to see my point, 

fill two columns arguing what he is 

t surely my theme was a simple one 

regards ‘bouche.’ ‘cuivre,’ and the 
writers Were not in accord in 

A sugg 
insisted ¢ 


est that 
hat it did not; 
iJ) gave another, 
be one thing, only to be 
is, that on meeting one of 
in unknown score it is sometimes 
re what the co poser means. 
ym as to the various meanings. 
And those facts are not distur 
a ‘blunder,’ or th ad not 
e particular aspect, or that C 
wrrect—and they can be verified 
> or even disc ° But 
Blandford appe: have rushed in 
realising this! players on the 
were filled with holy horror at any 
» breathe the sacred name of Hlorn, 
h the impious one But, as there was 
had to expend their fiery energy on 
I trust thé h energy has burnt 
trying to head your 
alse scents. —\ ours, be 


Tom S. We 


in the March issue of the J/usva 


stigmatises as ‘slovenly’ the practice 
all notes marked *‘ bouche The same 

pply toa person who, when asked to ‘ cook’ 

lit. Let me assure your correspondent that if 
vill say what they want, their wishes will be 
y one so slovenly as myself ! 


ence of explicit instructions such as * }-bouché,’ or 


evel 


‘voile’ (employed by Charpentier), I fail entirely to see what 
the poor horn-} 


layer 1s to do, except fully stop such ‘ bouché’ 


tes as he meets. To discuss the various means at the 


disposal of the horn-player for producing what is known as 


t 


f 


he stopped tone is beyond the scope of a letter, and it is 


r 
» be hoped that the able pen of Mr. Blandford will soon 
umnish us with a paper dealing exhaustively with the 


estion. 


es 
| However, by way of giving Mr. Wotton a hint as to the 
complexity of the problem, I may say that d’Indy’s F, which 
he requires half-stopped (Ex. 3 in Mr. Wotton’s article), 
would, if the F crook is used as directed, have to be played 
j-stopped to get the note intune. It must not be thought 
| that half-stopping necessarily lowers the pitch half a tone. 
It is on such points that an article from the pen of ap 
expert, such as Mr. Blandford, would clear away a number of 
misconceptions which give rise to uncertainty in the minds 
of composers as to how to mark the parts in order t ) obtain 
a given result. 


Charpentier’s direction ‘ voilé’ is Te er than 


d’Indy’s, inasmuch as he gives the player clearly to 
inderstand the effect he wants, but wisely leaves him the 
choice of means by which he gets it. The wisdom of such 
a course is doubly evident when it is realised that to get the 


so-called half-stopped notes in tune, they may require 
anything from one-quarter to four-fifths stopping, a cording 
to the degree of the scale. ‘Though Shen-t but 
one gate, many roads lead to it.’ 

I will even go so far as to express doubt 
Wotton, comfortably ensconced in a fauteuil at 
with the score on his knee, could tell exactly w 
the player was using to get his stopped and 
Ile would, of course, know if they ‘ sounded right 
did not, surely the onus is onthe conductor, who, presu 
rehearsed the work? After all, it is the con 

mma man wf at an *hestral concert, a 

player’s interpretation must, in a prox 
subordinate to the former’s directions, 
expect based on tradition, personal 
the composer, or the dictates of the conduct 
conscie e. 
I must apologise for not having written sooner, 
in my family, coupled with other circumstan 

mtrol, rendered it impossible for me t 
question earlier. —Yours, \c., J. Mor 

53, Rue des Tennerolles, 

Saint-Cloud, Seine-et-Oise 
ip 125 


A >. 


[his correspondence is now closed.- 


THE REGENT’S 
Sitk,—Early inthe 1 entur 
out in this country ler the name o 
which appears to have pass 
writers on musical instrument 
however, mentioned b . Curt chs, m very 
escapes, in his ‘ Real-Lexicoi isikinstrumente’ 


b), in a few lines that n translated 


According to] h. g. 3 hmict 
ug Fliige rn) constructed by Percival, 
London, in 1815, the notes of which could be lowered 
in pitch from one to five semitones. ’ 


a slile-bugle (. 


A bugle, the pitch of which cou!d be so lowered by a slide 
as to give only one position less than that of the trombone, 
would be a remarkable structure, well worthy of a niche in 
the archives of obsolete instruments. Indeed, it is hardt 
say in what material respect it could have differed froma 
trombone. It is nevertheless probable that the Regent’s 
Bugle was no more than a short model of slide-trumpet, o! 
which I have come across two examples, without having 
ever seen it described, figured, or exhibited. 

One of these instruments was in 1895 in the possession of 
a Whitby resident, and of this I took complete notes. It 
once belonged to the ‘Whitby Pink Band,’ and, together 
with the other band instruments, including a horn which I 
described in this journal (August, [92 540), was seized 
for debt and remained for many years hung up in a lawyers 
office, until most of its companions perished of decay oF 
were eaten of worms. The other instrument belonged in 
succession to the two famous trumpeters, the Harpers, 
father and son, and was included in the sale by auction 0! 
the latter’s effects in 1896, 

3oth these instruments are really slide-trumpets in which 
the body-tubing is bent on itself twice, just as in the modem 
cavalry duty-trumpet, which has the effect of reducing the 
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length of the body to about 124-in., or about that of a CHOIRBOYS AND SCOUTS 
a The two sections of cylindrical tubing which are 
he bend nearest the player are arranged to form 


es 


as to the 
F, which cornet. 


; S1rk,—I wish to appeal to those of your readers who are 
, . sited Dy t 
S article), united 


choirmasters to encourage their choirboys to become 





be played a slide precisely as " - yoy ae a boy-scouts. In many places a certain amount of friction 
thought hat the spr Bee be pote egg a “4 aan yous ~ has unfortunately been allowed to rise between the scout 
a tone, und 23-in. in the Hanner “bin Y 92 movement and church choirs; so that we hear of regrettable 
en of an hes t fos aaa [fit no lon on esbiah as cases where choirmasters refuse to take boys if thev are 
number of : oy 2 . ae saga ogg 8 neem | scouts, and scoutmasters discourage their boys from 
4 ~ brass, simply and cheaply made, without any decoration, | belonging to choirs. This is all wrong, and where such 


1€ minds 


without the mouthpiece, ©8}-in. in length. | 

+ had noc ; when I saw it, but they might have been | 
ost, No d t its highest pitch was intended to be F, the | 
te being refore too short to lower the pitch by even} 
»semitones, so that a chromatic or even diatonic scale | 
ld be pr ed only in the upper register. The mouth- 

, and has a deep conical cup, not angulated 

with the throat, and quite unsuitable for 

ga smooth horn or cornet-like tone. The 

nscribed ‘Clementi & Co., London,’ and 


1 


, and is reputed to have been used by the 


antagonism has been allowed to arise it ought always to 
ve removable by frank discussion, and by both parties 
realising how much they have to gain by co-operation. 

Ihe scout-master can help the choirmaster by sending 
| to him musical boys who come under his influence, and by 
instilling into them ‘scout ideals’ of discipline, obedience, 
power of observation, unselfishness, and general smartness, 
which are as essential to the good chorister as to the good 
scout, but which the average choirmaster has perhaps little 
opportunity to develop. 

Che choirmaster can help the scout-master by sending 
him boys of just the type required, who are to some extent 
specialists in music, and who could do much to raise the 
standard of musical attainment of the troop: and if the 
choirmaster could also give some practical help in the troog 


music, this would often be most welcome. 


) obtain 


ther Mr 


ats Mis ind, the Harper trumpet is a very gorgeous 


rooks and all, of solid silver, parcel-gilt, 
ental ferrules and embossed rim _ usually 
st old trumpets. It bears the hall-mark of 
made by James Power, of 34, Strand, 
spring-box is stamped ‘ Kent.’ It 
its, shanks, and crooks for all keys from 
und C, but not the original mouthpiece, no 
sr, for which another has been substituted. 
class either of these instruments as any- 
t, although in each case the conical 

the bell is on rather more generous 
ted trumpet models, and the Ilarper 


The advantage of such co-operation is obvious ; 
not too much to say that the efficient scout (given a voice) ts 
potentially the ideal 


character and not only on musical grounds) is potential 


chorister ; and the efficient chorister (in 
tv the 
ideal scout. 

A serious effort is being made organize music amongst 
the scouts on sound lines: the possibilities would be greatly 
increased by a large influx of choirboy e presence 
would raise the standar! of what could be attempted. 
Could music become an important part of the activity of 
every scout troop, not only would immediate practical 
results follow, but a love of good music would be developed 


*n with a trumpet mouthpiece, a trifle 
incisiveness. The Whitby mouthpiece, 
shows that brilliance was not aimed at for 
instrument. among this vast society of bovs to whom the nation must 
look not only for the performers but also for the audiences 
of a few years hence. 
As a practical step it it suggested that wherever possible 
one or more patrois in each, troop should be composed of 
definitely musical boys (especially choirboys), for whom 


f notice that three names, lercival, Power, 
ure associated, as constructors, with the 
hese trumpets. Assuming that the 

e same, it looks as if this short model, 
much more manageable in a band on the 


the long and badly-balanced standard slide- ‘ 
Wes +i ily-balanced f ‘ dar — special arrangements could be made and whose main ou 
enjoved a fleeting measur ,opularity, in ; , ; 
- . a 2 ys job’ would be to work forthe music of their troop. It is 
npetition of the key-bugle and, in due course, | } ap ae : , makenl Sentivel 
veg - hoped before long to arrange a competitive musical festival 
~h was to supplant the lot. Percival and ’ , ager 
) Londo r scouts, 1d as there will be Classes sign 
} th vont ‘ | 0 London for scouts, and as there will be classes designed 
e otherwise unknown as_ instrumen , , 
Se re *_s - to test all degrees and kinds of talent, it is hoped that many 
atter was probably a silversmith only. } 1) he fort? 3 wane 
Regent’s Bu sle must hav slayed 5 very chorister-scouts will be forthcoming as competitors. 
e ge S Di is ave ayed ¢ “ 
i mi ‘ - oa 7 Meanwhile choirmasters and scout-masters are urged to 
part in sic and contributed little or nothing to its : ; ifficul ae : “ee 
» weehd ten of come betenet t Gade 1 ee and talk over difficulties, and try to arrange a 
lopment 1 ouK OF SO eres Ss ae so ° ° ’ 
rar eae. P . = satisfactory scheme of working, so that full advantage may 
strumental history to identify it accurately. Imperfectly : . } ie , Ca i re 
+} of 1 . ’|be taken of the benefits to be derived from close 
r as these two trumpets answer to the description of Joh. Gg. ion N 
—— Cob 3 . : co-operation, ,ours, XC., SYDNEY - NI 
cival, schmidt, whoever he was, I cannot help thinking that they | 
vered ue Surviving representatives of this forgotten bugle. Can | 
anyone who is better informed on the subject carry it a} 
a slide tag? furthe -Yours, Xc., W. F. H. BLANDFORD. 
ymbone, 
niche in 
hard t . IPHONE RECORDS: ENGLISH AND 
from a FOREIGN CATALOGUES 
vegent’s »—Apropos of Mr. Sorabji’s letter in the April GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
pet, of h imes, I also am an ardent and enthusiastic : ; : 
having gamophonist, and as such I venture to disagree in part Stx,—Now that the gramophone companies are giving 
th his views concerning foreign gramophone catalogues, | US uncut records of the great prey ic writers, I w mala 
sion | he French Gramophone Company’s catalogue is to humbly suggest that they turn their attention to the 


recording of some of J. S. Bach’s choral music. 
We can now procure fine records, played by great 
performers, of some of his instrumental works, but I do not 


b very good indeed, inasmuch as it provides 
gether s really excellent examples of the national music 
vhich I inobtainable in England. But while agreeing that the} 


seized rman Gramophone Company’s catalogue is excellent, I | Know at present of any records of his choral music. I 
awyer’s think the English catalogue is easily eclipsed by that | know what a delight such records would be (witness the 
cay oF issued by the Victor (H.M.V.) Company, of Camden, New | result of the records of the Elizabethan Masters) to those 
ged in Jersey, U.S.A. May I add that I have at hand the| who, like myself, live in the wilds, and get no opportunity 
arpers, Danish, Norwegian (Sin Herres Stemme), and the Swedish | for hearing Bach’s choral works performed ina concert-hall. 
tion of Husbondene Rist) catalogues of the Gramophone Com- | I do not speak selfishly. I only reiterate the remarks of 


none . . x wae %e music whn are i s > ica 
pany, and I consider these to contain some really splendid | many lovers of Bach’s music who are in the same predicament 


which matter, especially Scandinavian Lieder. —Yours, Xc., as myself.—Yours, Xc., Country Docror. 
— 35, Kendall Road, JouN NAUNTON-RUSHEN. Seascale, 
ing the Beckenham, Kent. Cumberland. 
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Sik,—At a recent concert for children the first movement 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony was played, and words 
re given to the audience for them to sing to the first 
*What a tune, heavenly tune, made by Mozart.’ 
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*Thou charming bird’ (with Flue Obbligato),—¢c, 
Programme in Provincial Paper. 
That must be the crow we heard yesterday 
hoarse. — Punch. 


Mee 
It sounde 


Has anyone ever seen a Traviata—who, incidentally 
pictured as dying of consumption during the whole play~ 
weighing less than 300 lb.? One grows corns listening to: 
twenty-minute love-song to the stout consumptive, —4r4} 7 


Hammerstein, 


* By the way, if Madame Tetrazzini sang Boito’s areain ti, 
original key (D minor) our receiving apparatus repeated ;, 
exactly a semitone higher.’—Daz/y afer. 

If it took the ‘ area’ into the flat above, it must indee 
have been a moving performance.—Punch, 


I don’t care what my readers think—so long as they thir} 
something! Fven if a reader gets hopping mad and 
proceeds to tell me why he is, I’ve «ccomplished somet 
—W. J. 

\ performance of * The Apostles’ demands . . 
brass four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, ty 
and an extra straight trumpet representing 

Midland Paper. 


The village blacksmith is being taught to sing the musi 
of the anvil with some degree of harmony 
postman can hum Bach and Mendelssohn on 
The railway porter can play Holst 
trombone, and the village policeman can now stand in } 
own little choral society and sing, ‘If I had but two litt: 
wings,’ and Bach’s ‘Break forth.’—7he Da Ne 
fhe ¢ , OPI é 


Flenderson 


the strofar 


he village 
his 
rounds, 


(val, 


The Amateurs’ Erchange 


ree of charge, announe 
musicians who wish to co-operate with 


Unaer this heading we insert, 
ments by amateur 
others. 

Cellist invited 
and study of classical and modern 
vod library. CELLO, 


is violinist and pianist for 

works. S.F. ¢ 

districts. G NCI 
Time 

Contralto (medallist) wishes to meet instrument 
or vocalist, for practice. London.—Con 
Vusitcal ° 

Viola player (experienced) desires practice in cl 
of any kind. —H. J., c/o J/ustcal Time 

Solo pianist and accompanist wish to meet tenor. 
district.—ARTHUR H. HAkpy, 1060, Mortimer 
Kensal Rise, N. W. 10, 

Violist and violinist wanted to complete 
Brighton.—A. M. G., c/o A/ustcal Time 

Pianist (experienced) wishes to meet instrumentalists { 
ensemble practice in chamber music.—M. A., c/o A/ust 
Time 

Will accompanist wishing to meet contralto and baritone! 
mutual practice in Streatham district, please wmite- 
LAWRENCE BOLTON, c/o Afustcal Times. 

\mateur baritone willing to give services to any good caus 
in any part in London or environs. Large repertoire 
LEONARD Everett, 58, Tottenham Lane, N.%. 

Violins, violas, and ’cellos required for a performance 
Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ May (Jueen’ at University College 
Kensington, on May 16. Rehearsals, Thursdays at °, 
19, Peckham Road, S.E.5.—Reply to R. S. Je?s 
Chesham, Bucks. 

Trained vocalist to 
practice of good ballads. 
Lf Time 


7 
4 ite 


quartet class 


meet reliable accompanist ! 
S.E. district. —B. V., ° 
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| Bass wishes to meet soprano or contralto (not over two yeals 


nd gentle, sat listening | 


| Vocalist (gentleman) 


News. | 


training) for the practice of duets. Beckenham or distric 
—J. NAUNTON-RUSHEN, 55, Kendall Road, Beckenhas 
Kent. 

wishes to meet good accompanist.~ 
Monk Road, Ward End, Birmingha® 
wishes to join first-class 
W. E, J., c/o Muss 


C. A. SCOTTE, 389, 
Good tenor trombone player 
amateur orchestra in London. 


Times. 
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— 
pianist and ’cellist wish to meet advanced violinist for| were played with distinction. There was a good deal of 
oractice of sonatas and trios. S. London.—L. DURDEN, | insight in Mr, Eric Brough’s Pianoforte Concerto in B flat, 
>, Fairfield Road, E, Croydon. and he is technically well equipped. 
“oung gentleman pianist wishes to meet ’cellist or violinist The operatic ballet class made an excellent beginning on 
for pract »f classical sonatas. Good sight-reader. | April 2 when, after eighteen lessons under the direction of 
—A, V. Hoar, 67, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. | Miss Fairbairn, the members danced, mimed, and sang much 
‘llist (gentleman) wanted to join amateur quartet. | to their own and teacher’s credit. 
Fvening tices, weekly, N. or W. London.—Copa, c/o | \n outstanding feature of the students’ chamber concert 
Vusica . }on April 3 was a remarkable performance of Ravel’s String 
Sos yphone “C’ (low) (gentleman) wishes to meet another | (Quartet in F major. This curiously difficult composition 
for mutual practice, or would join small orchestra. .|is frequently played at concerts, but rarely with such 
| Sax., c/o Musical Times. delicately beautiful effect as by Messrs. Jean Pougnet, 
wng lady pianist (A.R.C.M.) wishes to meet vocalist or} Hugo Rignold, Harry Berly, and John Cameron. The third 
instrumentalist for mutual practice. Streatham or] movement was atmospherically charming. Very enjoyable 
Croydon districts. —ACCOMPANIST, c/o M/usical Times. was a pianoforte recital by Mr. York Bowen in the Duke’s 
\ very young man wishes to meet another very young man/| Hall on April 1, and it was of much interest to hear the 
who has lently ultra-modern tendencies in all four| composer play his own Sonata in F minor, Op 72, amongst 
creative arts. —M. J. Hower, 185, Marlbro’ Avenue, Hull. | other items in a programme distinguished for its variety. 
The above announcement is somewhat beyond the scope This gale fortnight concluded on Saturday, April 4, 
‘this column. We feel, however, that if this extremely | appropriately enough with a fine performance of Bach’s 
a prototype anywhere, the twasshould meet, | ‘ Passion according to St. Matthew,’ conducted by Mr. 
, order that they may go through their artistic scarlet} Ernest Read. The performance was equable and earnest 
r together. —EDITor. | throughout, the choral and solo singing generally speaking 
being most commendable. 


\L ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


lof the Lent term at the Royal Academy has | ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
n exceptionally busy time, and almost every day for | 
fortnight entertainments of more than usual interest have} The last half of the College term produced some two 
The quantity and varied nature of the| dozen concerts, operatic dress rehearsals, and recitals ; it is 
compel a restricted notice, although in quite | therefore possible to touch on a few features only of special 
instances the quality is deserving of a more | interest. 

tended criticism. At the orchestral concerts two new works of importance 

March 20 and 21 the dramatic students, under the were given a first hearing, namely, a Toccata and Fugue by 
rection of Mr. Acton Bond, presented a triple bill,| R. O. Morris, a skilful adaptation of a classical model to 
ncidental music being provided by the Junior Orchestra} modern methods, and a Symphony by a_ student, 

jucted by Mr. Spencer Dyke. Congratulations are} H. Strickland Constable. The last-named work proved a 

ll concerned in the production of these three} highly attractive composition, rich in ideas and instinct 
f the subtle satire and mock serious atmosphere | with true poetical feeling. 
y’s ‘The Golden Doom’ was at times | The chamber concerts were conspicuous for fine per 

C g, yet it is no easy task for young students to|formances of ()uartets by Charles Wood, Borodin, 
jepict ancient and bearded Babylonians. A real Grand| Brahms, and Beethoven, the last composer’s great A minor 
juignol shocker, * The Hut above the Tarn,’ by Nevin Halys, | posthumous Quartet being chosen; and also new composi 
eplete with murders and other horrors, was as enthusiastically jtions by E. J. Moeran, a_ past student, and Leslie 
acted as it was appreciated by the audience. | Woodgate, a present student. 

On March 23, what was modestly described as a dress The recitals were given by Miss Muriel Nixon, a gifted 

‘The Magic Flute’ was given by the opera| soprano whose presentation of songs gained in attraction by 
icted by Mr. Julius Harrison. This performance | the assistance of a string quartet; Miss May Gilson ; Miss 
was a prelude to an infinitely more ambitious venture due| Renée Sweetland (with a superb performance of Eugene 

)take place in July at the Scala Theatre, where there will| Goossens’s ‘ Kaleidoscope’); and, rather by way of 
ea complete week of opera, the works chosen being ‘The | novelty, a recital by a College String Quartet of works by 

’ and Verdi’s ‘Falstaff.’ This ‘repetition | Beethoven and Brahms and, with the assistance of harp, 
ral? was a great success, a notable feature of the| flute, and clarinet, the very popular Septet of Ravel 
ing being the excellent ensemble attained, and the| Of operatic dress rehearsals there were several, at which 
two trios of ladies was most impressive. A were presented Gavin Gordon Brown’s ingenious ballet, 
- African soprano, Miss Rose Alper, was vocally and|‘ Les Noces Imaginaires,’ scenes from ‘Aida’ and 
iramatically both satisfactory and satisfying in the part of | ‘ Butterfly,’ and Charles Wood’s scene from * Pickwick 
amina. It is a pity, bearing in mind the general | Papers.’ 
condition of opera in England, that the Academy cannot Of the Patrons’ Fund rehearsals one, held at Birmingham, 
mmediately realise its ambition of a modernly equipped | brought together a larg: audience of music-lovers, most of 
theatre, for it is already provided with a remarkably efficient | the artists and conductors appearing being residents of, or 
nursery, and in Mr. Julius Harrison an admirable head-nurse. | having been educated at, Birmingham. 

Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, March 31, was a The composers’ rehearsa! held in London produced five 
cheerful and inspiriting sight, the occasion being the students’ | new works, of which probably the Concerto for strings 
orchestral concert under the conductorship of Sir Henry | (with solo for violin and viola) of Robin Milford proved 
Wood. The orchestra numbered a hundred and twenty-five | the most effective. 
performers, and it may perhaps be said without undue | In addition to these concerts and recitals a performance 
exaggeration that the performance of Brahms’s ‘ Academic | was given, with full orchestra and chorus, of Parry’s * Job, 
Festival’ Overture was by way of being a revelation. Sir] in which Mr. Keith Falkner, a student at the College, 
Henry resigned his baton to Miss Kathleen Summers, and| created a deep impression by his treatment of the part 
she conducted the Scherzo movement of Beethoven’s seventh | of the Prophet 
Symphony with real artistic ability. This young lady knew | The term’s awards were as follows: 
the score intimately, and so was able to devote her whole| Char/otte Holmes E.xvhihition.—Equally divided between 
attention to her forces, with results that were notably and | Christobel Fullard (pianoforte) and Janet Powell (singing 
unusually good. Moreover her gestures, when she deemed | Council Exhibitions.—Lindsay Wills (pianoforte) ; Florence 
these necessary, were graceful and to the point. Mr. Hugo} McHugh (singing); Reginald S. Oakley (violin); Mary 
Rignold, a violinist from Canada, gave evidence of much | McEldowney (pianoforte); Eunice Wallis (pianoforte) ; 
Promise by his performance of the first movement of the| Dora Arscott (singing); William Wait (singing); Lois 
Tehaikovsk Concerto, and the orchestral accompaniments | Meads (violoncello); Dorothy Saywell (organ); Claude 
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Marjorie A. 
Dorothy 


Monteath (organ); Leslie Fly (pianoforte) ; 
Turner (violin); Harold Denton (singing) ; 
Buckle (violoncello). 

Special grants have been made to the following : Joyce 
McGlashan (singing); Dorothy Horne (singing); Flora 
Young (opera); Dorothy Saunders (singing). 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The usual terminal students’ orchestral concert given at 
Queen’s Hall was admittedly successful. The arduous test 
of being called upon to play Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Symphony was borne with a seriousness and efficiency of 
purpose such as well merited the success actually achieved. 
rhe soloists also reached a standard well above the average 
of a students’ concert. 

Similarly the chamber music concert given at .Kolian 
Hall within a few days of the above-mentioned orchestral 
event, well demonstrated the zeal and love of the students 
for their art. 

The examiners appointed to conduct the annual series of 
examinations in the Colonies, India, South America, Xc., 
Edric Cundell, C. E. Ford, F. J. Gostelow, E. F. 
Horner, ‘| Egerton Lowe, Albert Mallinson, Alfred 
Mistowski, and G. F. Vincent. These gentlemen have a 
strenuous time before them in view of the wonderfully 
increased entry of candidates for the examinations of this 
College held abroad, 

Prof. J. C. Bridge has now fully assumed the offices of 
Chairman of the College Board and Director of Studies. 
An interesting ceremony took place recently in the College 
Board , when presentations were made to Dr. C. W. 
Pearce, on behalf of the professorial and clerical staffs, as 
well as on | of the students. Dr. Pearce, on his 

has accepted the office of 


are 


s 


Roo 


vehalf 
retirement as Director of Studies, 
a Vice-President of the College. 


NATIONALITY OF JOHN DE MURIS 


Much ingenious speculation has been indulged in as to the 
nationality of John de Muris, the great musical theorist cf 
the I4th century. Several authorities, including Bale, 
Gesn2r, Pits, Tanner, and Hawkins, make him out an 
Englishman, at least ‘natione Anglus,’ but Nisard, Fetis, 
and ntemporary MSS., notably the Digby MS. 190 
(Oxford), as well as recent writers, like Mr. J. 
and Mr. Henry Davey, give him a Norman origir. Last 
year, Hlerr Walter Grossmann published at Leipsic the 
first ‘Speculum Musicae,’ by de Muris, from the 
photostat manuscript in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Latin, 
¥2 


book ol! 


*Scriptores medii aevi.? Grossmann, from a careful exam- 
ination, is led to the conclusion that there were two theorists 
of the same name, contemporaneous: one, Jean de Mauris, 
of Paris; and the other Jean de Muris, a Norman, who 
studied in England, at Oxford. The latter never cites the 
authority of St. Thomas, but relies on that of Robert 
Kilderarby, who taught theology at Oxford from 1248 to 
1261, and who died as Archbishop of Canterbury in 1279. 
De Muris was an old man in 1321, W. H. G, F. 


Dondon Concerts 


CHORAI 


ROYAI SOCIETY 

One came away from the Royal Choral Society’s 
Good Friday performance of ‘The Messiah’ at the 
Albert Hall with impressions far less mixed and feelings 
far we exalted than usually attend visits to Kensington 
on Saturd afternoons when that large—but not 
always great—choir is singing one or other of the familia: 
works which are the backbone of musical England. 
often, we feel, the Royal Choral Society, like a fifteen- 
forward in club * Rugger,’ relies upon mere weight to 
It may be sluggish in attack, slow on the 


m 


(Gore iv 


stone 
carry it through. 


ll, but 


ba 
somehow struggle to its cadences as a burly leader of the 


F. R. Stainer | 


7), a veritable desideratum, inasmuch as Coussemaker | 
reproduced only the last two books in his monumental | 


Too | 


a choir with hundreds of singers will always | 


scrum will bear his way into the enemy’s ‘twenty.fiy. 
The Royal Choral Society, it must be admitted, is mop 
sensitive to leadership than might have been expected fron 
so numerous a body, and under a conductor with person 
magnetism it develops unwonted precision of line anj 
cleanness of tone, Nevertheless, it is not in the 
habit of impressing one, as should a really first-rate choir 
with the supreme beauty of human voices raised in concep, 
It is all the more pleasant, therefore, to be able to wri 
|nice things about ‘The Messiah’ performance “ 
Dr. Bairstow. This was in nearly all particulars admirable 
The choruses moved along with the majestic assurang 
which no composer has ever possessed in the same measup 
as Handel ; the due balance between the parts was alway; 
| maintained, and the dry, hard tone which the sopranos no 
| uncommonly produce on their high A’s was happily absent 
|} Some of the choruses, such as ‘Glory to God’ and the 
| * Hallelujah,’ can be sung by any number of singers, from 
| twenty-five to ten thousand, but others, like ‘ And He sha 
| purify,” are really unsuited to mass production—howeve 
much we have grown accustomed to the process—and when 
a large body of voices really succeeds in attaining a musics 
result in spite of its own inherent disabilities, the achieve. 
ment is at least worthy of commendation. 

This may seem grudging praise. But the fine singing 
| smaller choirs, the Glasgow Orpheus being perhaps the bes 
example, does make us wish it were possible to hear ‘The 
| Messiah’ performed under conditions that Ilandel knew, 

Iiandel has a broad brush; but his effects contain infinite 
finesse which no body of singers of the number of the Royal 
Choral Society can ever attain. 

Of the soloists Mr. Norman Allin was the best. His 
| voice is always improving in depth and colour. He never 
| gave us a slovenly phrase, an inarticulate word. Miss Don 
| Labbette has the indefinable quality of charm and a clear, 
| pure tone that in its higher register can be really thrilling 

She not a great voice, but few sopranos are mor 
| pleasant to hear. Mr. Frank Mullings was impressive, 
|though apt to lapse into sentimentality, overdoing ir 
particular * Behold, and see if there is any sorrow. 
| Madame Clara Serena was undistinguished, hardly in the 
class of the other three. H. EW 





under 


has 


OW ORPHEUS CHOI 


{LAS 


In view of our article on the Glasgow Orpheus Choir it 
| was useful to have an opportunity, at Queen’s Hall, on 
| April 18, for verifying all the good things that can be said 
| about it. The Choir is without doubt a practically perfect 
| choral instrument. Each section of the voices is a unily 
right through, and can perform any item of expression froma 
| calm sostenuto to a tripping delicacy ; the choir’s words are 
|alive in whatever style they are singing ; the voices are 
always in the middle of the note, and as a consequence the 
chording is clean; everything that the conductor asks is 
done with ideal responsiveness and elasticity. The tone— 
equalled no doubt by many choirs in the North—had its own 
particular pleasure for the ear. In the contraltos it was 
delicious. To hear them sing ‘ Bells, bells’ over and over 
again in the setting of Poe was alone worth a Saturday 
afternoon. The women’s voices in Charles Wood's ‘ Here 
a solemn fast we keep’ are a memory. The secret of the 
choir’s fascination to the ear was in part revealed by the 
clean, natural singing of the three soloists who stepped from 
the ranks to help in the programme. Probably no voit 
in the choir has a trace of vzbrato. "= 

The programme was almost worthy of the choir’ 
attentions. It was well varied, and the examples of the various 
styles—glee, madrigal, part-song, humorous song, Scoten 
air—were well chosen. But—just to show how hard we 
are to please—what was ‘Scots wha hae’ doing 10 this 
precious two hours of music? An admirable tune, © 
course; but this was not a Burns nicht. We maj 
congratulate Mr. Roberton on his arrangement of ‘O wal) 
waly up the bank,’ and on the beautiful effect it made. 
What phrasing in that soprano tune! Elgar’s © (0, song 
of mine’ was the chief number in the programme. It was 
sung to admiration ; but, to be captious again, the quiet 


tenor melody was not allowed enough prominence, and the 
firm enoug? 





| building of the climax was not rhythmically 
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The B major ‘Go!’ at the end was well done. Among 
the encores was a specimen of the pleasant old Scots 
Psalmody that was first brought to the notice of most of 
us by the Glasgow Orpheus, the Immortal Hour’ Fairy 
Song, and—for those that liked it—* The bonnie, bonnie 
banks of Loch Lomond’ sung by everybody: but what an 
odious noisé 


baritone octaves. _ ae 


rHE BACH CHOIR 


‘A Lyke-wake dirge,’ by Dr. W. G. Whittaker, was the 


storm-centre of the Bach Choir’s concert at Central Hall on 


March 31. , t 
some Border verses that utter warnings or promises to a 
departed s Dr. Vaughan Williams conducted the first 
performan in London, and then gave a _ pre-arranged 
encore. The work stood the double trial well, as music. 


| claim first 
the audience made with its mezzo-soprano and | 


WIGMORE HALL, MARCH 20 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC CENTRE, APRIL I 


These two concerts were linked by the rarely included 
name of Bernard van Dieren, whose contributions to them 
attention, if only because of the special 
prominence given to the composer by a group of musicians 
whose own attainments entitle them to respect. Whilst still 


| unable to endorse the encomium passed on van Dieren in a 


| recent volume by Cecil Gray, I cheerfully 


onfess that the 


| compositions heard on these two occasions have put him in 


It is a setting for full chorus and orchestra of | The 


a more favourable light than did some earlier performances. 
songs which John Goss sang at Wigmore Hall 
varied so much in type that it was not easy to discern in 
which of them the composer was showing the most fidelity 
to his own ideals. But it is not likely to have been the one 


| that was seized upon by the audience for special applause 


It portends wonderfully, with a force of original expression | 


that we had not suspected in Dr, Whittaker. 
in overdoing it, especially the word-by-word illustration, A 
typical plet from the poem says that on the passage 
‘Whinny Muir ’—one of the places of trial adjacent to the 


local Stvx 


If hosen and shoon thou ne’er gavest nane, 
The whinnes sall pricke thee to the bare bane ; 


Was it r ssary to underline the threat, to rub it in, so to 
speak, with so much vehement orchestration and declamation ? 
It was like one of those films that leave nothing to the 
imagination. Atthe mention of Purgatory the composer gives 
1s an orchestral ‘ close-up’ of the district. All these lurid 
letails are thrown in with a fine freedom, but Dr. Whittaker 
seems to be forgetting all the while the suggestive power of 
the haman voice—and this in a choral work. 

The choir fully enjoyed this temporary license to let loose 
ill its venom—between a Palestrina Mass, *‘ Assumpta est 
Maria,’ and Dvorak’s Te Deum. 


KRMONIC SOCIETY, 


UEEN’S HALL, APRIL 2 

There are 
to appraise as Delius’s ‘ A Mass of Life,’ because there is 
so much to be urged on either side of the argument. But 
when full weight has been given to the defects, both in 
construction and in detail, to the unsuitable character of 
the text, which is of course accentuated in translation, and 
to the often unnecessary difficulties to be overcome in| 
performance, the fact remains that it fills an evening with a 
succession of impressions that are really beautiful. It may 
be true that the fine frenzy of the opening is never recovered. 
Delius has never considered it of importance where he 
should place his climaxes. But climaxes need not necessarily 
be dynamic or quantitative, and there is a true climax of 
another kind in the subtle peace and silky texture of the} 
Nocturne. It is difficult to silence the wish that Delius had 
more scruple for the amenities of his art. Yet on listening 
to this performance one felt that if he had, he would 
almost certainly have forfeited other and more valuable | 
qualities. It was magnetically potent. Paul Klenau is 
plainly an enthusiast. No mere loyalty to the task in hand 
would have made certain points of the work so impressive. 
As for the Philharmonic Choir, the only danger is that we 
may come to take for granted the precision of the instrument 
C. Kennedy Scott has fashioned, so accustomed are we 
becoming to its feats of valour, of which that opening 
double chorus is a signal example. The soloists comprised 
three singers of experience—who gave no less than might be 


The fault lay | 


and repetition. This was a German ‘ Midchenlied.’ It 
was pleasing, as no doubt it was intended to be, but in 
the others, whether one liked them or not, there was a 
more characteristic vein of invention, sometimes acrid to 
the musical palate, but arresting and thoughtful. The 
(Juartet for two violins, viola, and double-bass, performed on 
the later occasion, shows within the frontiers of one work 
the same indecision between a variety of styles, but here 
there can be little doubt that the movement in which the 


| ear was least wooed, viz., the first, was the one in which 


| physiognomy. 


disclosed most the traits of his musical 
There was more beauty in the slow move- 
ment, and yet, though there was not the faintest Suggestion 
of its being written ad caf/andum, it rang less true. As for 
the Fzvale, ‘unbuttoned’ music in the Beethovenish sense, 
it was infectious in its verve, but otherwise it proved the 
least significant section. The double-bass part, of unusual 
but quite legitimate difficulty, was admirably played by 
Eugene Cruft. 

Returning to the first concert, I much regret having 
arrived too late to hear E, J. Moeran’s ‘Shropshire Lad’ 
cycle, * Ludlow Town,’ of which many people speak highly, 


the composer 


| and though a group of Peter Warlock’s songs is always one 


few works in the modern repertoire so difficult | 





expected of them, but certainly not a pennyweight more— | 
and a new-comer who, in comprehension of the music, | 
outshone them completely. This was Mr. Roy Henderson, | 
anew baritone, who sang without a score, never faltered in | 
words or music, and seemed to make each salient line glow | 
with life. In comparison, Miss Miriam Licette, Miss Astra | 
Desmond, and Mr. Walter Widdop were simply exercising | 
their best oratorio manner. E.E. | 


: : 
We regret that owing to a contributor’s lateress, cur | 
report of several important concerts is omitted. 


Eprror. } 


‘for the opera stage is his right place and, as 


of the pleasant experiences of concert going, there is little 
concerning them that has not been said. As for Herbert 
ILowells’s third Sonata, which was played by Albert Sammons 
and William Murdoch, it is a fine work, comme t/ y en a tant, 
as agreeable to hear as doubtless it is to play, conceived in 
a vein of true lyrical feeling, and, in short, everything that 
it should be, had one not the conviction that Howells can 
do much better, and will do so, when he dotffs some of his 


| present urbanity. 


At the Contemporary Music Centre the most completely 
satisfying performance was that of Philipp Jarnach’s String 
Quintet, an extended set of variations, mostly contrapuntal, 
which he wrote whilst still imbibing musical wisdom from 
the Busoni fount. It may be less personal than some of the 
music he has written since, but it is also relatively free from 
the arid patches he has later allowed to intrude themselves. 
In musical beauty, the almost Bach-like Aria is easily the 
richest variation, though the preceding Giga has almost as 
much to recommend it, and the concluding Double Fugue 


| produces the exhilaration peculiar to a dexterous exhibition 


of ingenuity. The hour being late I was compelled to leave 
after hearing the first of the two movements comprised in 
H. V. Jervis-Read’s String Sextet, but what I heard 
mitigated my regrets, not that there was much to say 
against it. Would that there had been! It would have 
provided more interest. It is an amiable, if meandering, 
conversation about nothing in particular. The three works 
were played under the leadership of Charles Woodhouse, 
with such scruple that, at certain moments, a temporary 
relaxation would almost have had the effect of improving 
the performance. The /%wal/e of the van Dieren would 
certainly have benefited, but it is not often that one hears 
difficult modern music played with so much consideration 
for the composers. E. E 
SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Mr. Alfred Piccaver sang at the Albert Hall. The 
Sunday concert-goers were as favourable to him as were the 
Covent Garden audiences last summer. This was generous, 
was very 





148 


natural, he did not nearly so well adapt himself to hel een us and badly needed. 
This remarkable tenor is of | range of musical understanding than Elwes, and 
| natural gifts are better. 


\lbert Hall. 
gh his voice was found and trainec 


nditions of th 
English extraction, tho 
abroad. We think 
oncert with some trepidation, and he exerted himself with 
an over-anxtous strenuousness, 


While these efforts were well rewarded by the audience, | 


allow that Mr. Piccaver’s concert-singing 
an artistic triumph. For one thing, his 
lea of a concert programme was a mere miscellany of 
operatic excerpts and songs chosen merely as a vehicle for 
It is true that that is a common idea at the 
Albert Hall, but it does not give a new-comer 
status. And again: the voice, though remarkable and 
powerful, is used with little subtlety, and so, however we 
admire it, we find that it grows monotonous. 

But after all, a tenor voice of this sort is not heard every 
day. There can be no doubt that Mr. Piccaver has one of 
the best and biggest voices in Europe. And there is a 
certain comfort in his technical sufficiency. 


the critic cannot 
was anything of 


vocal display. 


of Caruso 

phrasing, however, he lacks. 
has the art of starting his phrases 
breath, wl 
(It was of a too dark colour, even, at times.) 
rounding off a phrase Mr. Piccaver was frequently less than 
Hlere he was conscious of some petering-away of 


he reminds or 
Like Caruso, Mr. Piccaver 
on a prodigious store of 


masterly. 
breath, and in trying to restore equilibrium he over-tensed 
and so became slightly sharp. 
Mr. Piccaver sang some excerpts from Wagner and Puccini 
and songs of Strauss and Frank Bridge. Lest my strictures 
look too I will repeat that it is a mighty, fine, 
leonine though its owner does not strike 
me as a very Ile gave us practically no 


severe, 
even 
sensitive 


voic 
artist. 
Me>rA-V0CE. 

Madame Tetrazzini a few days later sang, in the same 
hall, a programme of a similar order. The audience 
was only moderately large, and musically it must be 
ynfessed the attractions singularly scanty. But 
though Madame Tetrazzini’s voice is far from what it was 
I a technical competence which 
commands respect. production and elegant 
phrasing might be a many singers who could 
justifiably sule her musical outlook. 

If Madame Tetrazzini were now to limit her feats to those 
of the normal lyric soprano she could still, and for long, 
place. But she has partly lost her 
lorid music the highest notes were 
hard and inclined to false intonation. Fler /ega/o is 
still admirable. Tetrazzini at her best would have made 
some of the newer adulated singers of 1925 seem clumsy. 
ist have worked hard in her youth. 

Mr. Steuart Wilson gave another highly interesting 
soncert, this time (.Eolian Hall, March 27) wholly of the 
music of Ralph Vaughan Williams. The accompanists 
were the Snow ()uartet and Mr. Anthony Bernard. Mr. 
Wilson began with the ‘ Four Hymns, with Viola,’ which are 
dedicated to him. The accompaniment was newly arranged 
for pianoforte quintet. This noble music imposes brave, 
ringing singing, and this Mr. Wilson gave, as well as a truly 
intense and devout expression, 
Mr. Wilson till late: 
tired (it was an arduous programme), 
guessed at such potential strength. It 
when the demands of the music dropped from the tense and 
to the quiet and homely, Mr. Wilson’s singing, 
miscalculation of effect, also dropped—into a 
certain darkness and slackness. His » a-7 was hardly 
interesting, because unsupported. The second group of 
songs was new. It contained ‘Twilight People,’ ‘ Motion 
and Stillness,’ “The New and the very delightful 
* Water- Mill.’ he next group (also new), * Three Whitman 

1 Ground),’ pleased less. 


were 


in her prime, she possesses 


Her 


lesson to 


easy 


hold a considerable 


coloratura agility, and in f 


She m 


‘ 


when he grew rather 
would not have 


in the evening, 
is also true that 


elevated 
through a 


(sh st,’ 


Songs (on 
“Merciless Beauty, 
English songs Then came * Wenlock Edge,’ 
three admirable Shakespeare 
take,’ *‘ When icicles hang,’ and * Orpheus.’ 

If one appears somewhat grudging in praise of this very 
sympathetic and musicianly singer it is because one sees in 
him (given a certain improvement) a tenor of a sort rare 


and finally 
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he must have faced the ordeal of this | 


an artistic | 


| The singer’s musicianship was not to be denied. 
Up to a point | 
whose poise and stateliness of | 


ich renders his tone richly mellow and deep-set. | 
3ut in | 
song her singing had a lively piping quality which matche 


And he slurred too much. | 


Those who did not hear 


Ihe Chaucer cycle, | 
ure surely among the best of modern 


settings (new)—'‘ Take, O} 





— 
He probably has a wide 
some of his 
But he falls short Elwes jp 
technics. 

Miss Sibyl Cropper sang Schubert, Brahms, 
Wigmore Hall on March 26, accompanied by 
Walker. Dr. Walker played louder than most 
accompanists permit themselves, but his zest 
standing were admirable. The Schubert on the programm 
was mostly of songs of the sacred order from the less-knowy 
books, and for once in a way, Wolf, who was represented 
by some exquisite pieces, seemed the better man. It is true 
that Miss Cropper, whom we have often heard sing bette 
did not do Schubert justice. Too much of her singing wa; 
heavy, ‘lumpish,’ and uncontrolled, that afternoon, |, 
adagio movements there was no pretence at an equable 
scale. Quick songs went much better, Schubert's 
*Lied im Griinen’ and Wolf’s ‘ Auf einer W anderung, 


nd Wolf x 
Dr. Erne 
f our song 
and under. 


But—or ce 
again—musicianly intentions do not, in a singer, take the 
place of the possession of a sound instrument, capable of , 
flexible, even scale and just in intonation. 
Miss Thelma Grey sang at Wigmore Hall. She chos 


as though she appreciated their beauties. In an old French 
the spirit of the piece. But when a serious /egato wa; 
asked for there seemed to be a certain deficiency in her 
equipment. H. J. K. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

We have received the programme of the musical compet 
tion held at Marlborough College. The choice of test-pieces 
is apparently left to competitors ; if so, the list isa credit t 
all concerned. We see, for example, that the solo singers 
draw on Handel, Quilter, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Purcell, 
Rosseter, Grieg, Arne, and folk-song. It is worthy of note, 
too, that the classes include one for wood-wind instrument 
solo (four entries—pieces by Bach, Hamm, Schubert, and 
Mozart); brass solo (five entries—Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Gluck, Grieg, and Gounod); and chamber music and 
concerted wind or stringed instruments in not less than 
three parts. The latter drew four entries, constituted as 
follows: flute, oboe, clarinet, and saxophone ; two flutes, 
clarinet, bassoon, and horn; violin, violoncello, and piano- 
forte; two cornets, horn, and euphonium, What a welcome 
change from the days when the handful of boys studying 
music rarely looked farther than the pianoforte! Here the 
keyboard entries numbered only seven. 

The chief item at the Leys School terminal concert was 
Holst’s ‘King Estmere.’ The remaining numbers included 
Saint-Saéns’s Scherzo for two pianofortes, Franck’s Sonata 


for violin and pianoforte, Brahms’s G minor Rhapsody, 


Carse’s orchestral variations on ‘ Barbara Allen,’ and part 


songs. 

At Berkhamstead School, Sullivan’s ‘ Trial by Jury’ was 
performed in concert version, the balance of the programme 
being made up by Quilter’s ‘Children’s Overture,’ Percy 
Fletcher’s choral fantasia on ‘Mignon,’ and a couple 
German’s ‘ Nell Gwynn’ Dances. 


BIRMINGHAM BACH FESTIVAL 

Beginning on Monday, April 6, and lasting for five days, 
a Festival of Bach music was held during Holy Week # 
Birmingham, under the direction of Mr. Appleby Matthews. 
The programme on the first day included the ‘ Brandenburg 
Concertos, Nos. 2 and 5, with Mr. Paul Beard as soloist 
Miss Dorothy Silk sang several arias, and was the soloist 
in the cantata, ‘Glory to the King of Heaven.’ The 
*St. John’ Passion was given the following evening. Miss 
Emily Broughton, Miss Alice Vaughan, Mr. Geoffrey Dams, 
and Mr. Karl Melene were the soloists, and the Appleby 
Matthews Choir and a small orchestra were heard to gre? 
advantage. The work was given in full. 

A performance of the ‘Goldberg’ Variations, 
Donald Tovey, was the principal feature of the concert 0 
April 8. An exquisite touch and a rare musical intuition 
made this artist’s playing one of the most memorable even’ 
of the season. The Variations were given in full, and were 
greatly enjoyed by a fairly large and representati\ 
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e audience. 
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Preludes, and the great Passacaglia, were 

i by Mr. G. D. Cunningham. 

dey was the soloist at the fourth concert, 
from thecantata, ‘ The Appearing of -1olus.’ 
burg’ Concerto, No. 3, for strings, the 
in E major, with Mr. Paul Beard as soloist, 
forte Concerto in D minor, played by Miss 
, were also given. 
finished with 


Some Chor 
peautifully p! 
Dr. Tom 
and sang an a 
The * Brand 
Violin Concer 
snd the Pilar 
Marjorie Wi 
The Festival 
St. Matthew’ 


Miss Emily on S 
Goodey, and Mr. Keith Falkner were the soloists, and 


the Appleby M itthews Choir again sang the choral music. 
Speaking he end of the Thursday evening concert, Mr. 
Appleby Matt stated his intention of making the 
Festival an 
erformances 


a performance of the 


ews 


would probably extend over seven days. 


Competition Festival Record 


THE LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


This. the twentieth anniversary of the London Festival, 
roved a notable success. More than 4,100 entries were 
received, including a hundred and eighty choirs and bands 
, Kilmarnock, Isle of Mafi, Plymouth, 
Watford (4), Newbury, X\c. The com- 
without interruption, in three halls 
March 16 to 28, and the four final 


m all parts 
rtsmouth 
etitions progressed, 
simultaneously. from 
neerts by pr 
week 

A Festival on so big a scale cannot be reported fully, so 
we must be content with touching on only one department. 
Too few Lond 
yschool and other youthful choirs that are to be heard at 


ondon Festival. In quality and quantity this part of 


e programme can probably hold its own with that of any | 


ther Festival in the country. But whereas the sessions 
at take place at Central Hall, evening after evening, 
tended by a mere handful of people, similar events at 
nost provincial Festivals would draw packed audiences. 
\t this year’s gathering two of the young folks’ events were 
specially striking. Eight school choirs, each about fifty 
strong, took down from dictation a sixteen-bar melody (by 
means an easy one). and then read it at sight, only one 
it failing to get through the test in capital style. As the 
eight also put up some excellent performances in part- 
nging, it will be seen that this class alone would give 
stinction to a day’s programme at any Festival. The 
ther noteworthy event was the Girl Guides competition, in 
vhich no fewer than thirty-one large choirs took part. 
ere, again, the standard achieved was very high. The 
recent development of choral work in the Girl Guides 
novement is of great importance, because it brings into the 
phere of practical music-making thousands of girls who 
would otherwise have little chance of taking part in choral 
singing. So long as the vocal training is on the excellent 
nes shown at the London Festival there need be little fear 
{damage to these young voices. The results can hardly be 
ther than beneficial. 
The chief choral results are appended : 
Choral Societies (not exceeding a hundred 
‘Metrogas’ (Mr. Hugh James). 
Choral Societies (sixty voices)—Watford Choral Union 
_(Mr. Wallis Bandey). 
Uhoral Societies (forty voices)—Gypsy Club, Finchley 
Mr. Leslie Woodgate). 
Ladies’ Choirs—ist, Mrs. 


voices)— 


IIarrison’s Choir, Wanstead, 

175 marks; 2nd, Mr. Harry Woodward’s Ladies’ 

Choir, Plymouth, 174 marks; equal 3rd, the Manx 
Ladies’ Choir (Mr. Noah Moore) and Miss E. K. 
Walter’s Choir, West Norwood, each 171 marks. 

Men’s Choirs—tst, Kettering Gleemen (Rev. Greville 
Cooke). This splendid combination gained 187 marks 
out of 200 

Y.M.C.A, Choirs—Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. Edward J. 
Sewell), 

E 


Passion, on the evening of Good Friday. | 
ghton, Miss Constance Taylor, Dr. Tom | 


nual institution, and said that next year the | 


-winners carried the Festival into the fourth | 


ners are aware of the excellent performances | 


Church Choirs (mixed) —(Queen’s Road Wesleyan, 
| Watford (Mr. Wallis Bandey). 

Girls’ Friendly Societies—St. Martin’s 

Kensington (Miss Helen Cook). 
Girls’ Clubs—Jenny Lind Y.W.C.A. Choir (Miss Mary 
Bell). 
| Equal-Voice Choirs (Music Schools)—Sheen School of 
Music (Miss Edith Hays). 
Equal-Voice Choirs (High Schools)\—Wycombe High 

School (Mr. James Bates). 

Girl Guides Choirs—Thirty-one entries; a _ spirited 

| contest, Ist, 5th Woodford Co, (Mr. F. W. Whitford) ; 
2nd, 13th Camberwell Co. (Miss Leaney). 

Brownies—Twelve entries. Ist, ©th Lambeth 

(Miss L. Webb). 

The solo competition for a Chappell grand pianoforte 
| attracted fifty-four entries. The test-piece was B. J. Dale’s 
|“ Night Fancies.? The coveted prize was won by . Miss 
Julia Wolfe, East Sheen. 

The gold medals for soloists were awarded to: 
Emily Gardner, Carshalton (soprano); Miss Muriel 
Middleton, Rickmansworth (contralto): Mr. Maurice 

| Milbourn, Clapham (tenor); Miss Olive Nieper, Maida 
| Vale (pianoforte); and Mr. Jobn Fraser, St. John’s Wood 
|(violin), The last-named also gained the British Federa- 
tion of Music Industries Challenge Cup offered to the best 
solo performer. Two Trinity College exhibitions of nine 
| guineas each were won by Miss Winifred Nowlan, Forest 
Gate, and Miss Mary Walter, West Norwood. 


Girls’ F. S 


“? 


| 


Pack 


| 


Miss 


BoGNOR.—The West Sussex Choral Competitions claim 
the distinction, implied in their name, of being entirely 
| concerned with choirs. Forty-four adult choirs and thirty- 
| one juvenile choirs took part this year on March 26 and 27, 
}and the whole Festival was a pronounced success. The 
Duchess of Norfolk, who founded the competitions in I913, 
| was present. 

BristoL.—The Bristol Eisteddfod (March 20 to 
April 4), which has to be distinguished from the Bristol 
Co-operative Musical Festival of November, drew over 
| sixteen hundred separate entries, and mustered about four 
| thousand competitors. Only forty-one of the entries were 
}choirs. Dancing was popular, and string playing showed 
|an increase. Elocutionists had a day to themselves. In the 
| chief competition, that for male-voice choirs of not less than 
| forty voices, choirs were allowed to choose their own second 
| test-piece, the first being ‘Hereward the Wake,’ by S. E. 
| Lovatt. Bristol Harmonic (Mr. Joseph Jenkins) was better 
| than Cardiff and District (Mr. Ted Lewis). For the smaller 
| choirs both tests were prescribed. The W. D. & H. O. 
| Wills Choir sang excellently, and stood well ahead of the 
| rest in Somervell’s ‘Soldier, rest’ and Elgar’s ‘The 
| Wanderer.’ 
| CAMBRIDGE.—The University and the County Education 
|Committee have joined in inaugurating the Cambridge- 
|shire Musical Festival, which was held for the 
first time at Cambridge Guildhall on March 260-28, The 
| hon. secretary of the Council, Mr. C. R. Scott, was able 
| to report that ‘Last year, when the scheme was in its 
| earliest stages, there were only five or six choral societies 
|in the county, whereas this year over twenty have been 
formed and about thirty women’s institutions have started 
choirs.’ Twelve of these institutes helped to make an entry- 
| list of fourteen in the village female-voice choir competition, 
|and one of them, from Trumpington, carried off the prize. 
‘he successful village choirs were those of Eversden, 
| Duxford, Lode, Grantchester, and, in open classes, Cottenham 
jand Melbourn-Meldreth. The town competitions on the 
| first day brought in two string quartets, one brass band, two 
|church choirs, and three girls’ clubs. The church choirs 
|sang Tallis and Gibbons. The final day was given to the 
| children, and at the end a choir of three hundred took part 
in a concert under the direction of Mr. F. C. Field Hyde. 
| There was also a demonstration of musical training in which 
five hundred children took part. 
| CORNWALL.—The sixteenth Cornwall Music Competi- 
tions were held at Camborne from March 17 to 20, The 
| feature of the year was solo singing, especially that of the 
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mezzo-sopranos. Choirs were not numerous. Truro 
Musical Society alone sang the madrigals ‘I thought that 
love’ (Byrd) and ‘In pride of May’ (Weelkes), and yielded 
to its only opponents, Camborne Vocal Society, in Holst’s 
* I love my love,’ Parry’s ‘I know my soul hath power,’ and 
in sight-reading. Sight-reading was also added to the tests 
which revealed the fine training of St. Blazey Girls’ Choir 
(Miss Richardson). Three male-voice choirs in the chief 
class had to read at sight in two parts. 
Palace Choir showed the best faculty both in this and in the 
singing of the test-pieces. The prescribed music throughout 
the Festival was of a good order. At the conclusion 
combined choirs sang Bach’s ‘I wrestle and pray.’ 


»”? 
1922, 


CoveNntryY.—This Festival opened in November, 
with an entry list of five hundred and seventy-five; in 


November, 1923, the number was four hundred; this year | 
The mixed- | 
voice choir competition was not heid, as the only entry, that | 
There were only two | 


(April 3 and 4) it was under three hundred. 


of Coventry Choral Society, withdrew. 
baritone soloists, and in other classes the entry was meagre. 
To an outsider it might seem that the decline was due to 
economic conditions, but this suggestion did not appear in 
an admonitory leader which the J/rd/and Daily Telegraph 
published on the subject. The writer asked for fuller 
support from the civic authorities, and recommended the 
city to look to its Festival. 

PiymMoutTHu.—The eleventh Festival (March 28-April 4) 
brought in fifty-eight choirs. Mr. W. F. Marsham’s 
Mansfield Choir from Northampton was unopposed in the 
mixed-voice class, and won a shield for female-voice choirs. 
Other successful adult choirs were Tavistock Ladies’ Choir 
(Mr. A. J. Huckle) and Plymouth 
Choir (Mr. R. J. Hands). It was the junior choirs that 
most to the success of the Festival as a choral 
gathering. Both the numbers and the standard were 
improved. Soloists made up a great total of entries. In 
one event, over a hundred young pianists competed. 
r.—This Festival (March 24-28) was suc- 
cessful and not uneventful. There were twin sisters who 
excelled in duet-singing, a soprano prize-winner who fainted, 


contributed 


PONTEFRA 


and an eleven-year-old boy pianist who was allowed to 


broadcast from Leeds in the children’s hour. The surprise 
of the Festival, to the adjudicator, was the finding of two 
such ympetent orchestras as Pontefract 
Orchestra (Mr. J. H. Jackson) and—two marks behind— 
Glasshoughton Ashton Road Evening School Orchestra 
(Mr. J. R. Robinson). The test was Beethoven’s * Egmont’ 
Overture A choir of school-girls from Kippax was given 
ninety-eight out of a hundred marks for sight-reading. 
chief successes in the choral competitions were won by 
Normanton Choral Union (Mr. A. H. Lawrence) 
*Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and McEwen’s ‘Weep no 
more’ were their tests—Naburn Choral Society (Mr. H. 
Calvert), and Ouseburn and District (Mr. J. H. Foster). 
Normanton Girls’ High School was given ninety-five marks, 
and Wakefield Girls’ High School ninety-four, in Elgar’s 
*Lullaby.’ Darrington Choral Society (Miss G. Atkinson) 
proved the best sight-readers. It was remarked during the 
Festival that Pontefract itself had not contributed as it 
should do to the choral side. 

PORTSMOUTH.—The Welfare Association held its eighth 
Festival from March 18 to 21—a four-day Festival confined 
entirely to young people. There were busy competitions of 
all kinds, and an adjudicator said that he had never heard 
better choral singing by children 


were distributed. The Duchess of Atholl was present on 
the third day of the competitions. 

KetTrorp.—The North Notts Musical Competitions, 
held at Retford on March 24 and 25, again did valuable 
work among the local village choirs and school choirs. <A 
day of keen competition ended in combined singing, with 
orchestral accompaniment, Elgar’s ‘It comes from the misty 
ages’ and Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘Worship.’ On the second day 


combined schools sang ‘ The Coasts of Barbary’ and Holst’s | 


“I vow to thee, my country.” The final open competitions 
were largely a see-saw contest between Retford Choral 
Society and Retford Musical Society. 


Truro People’s | 


Clarion Male-Voice | 


Permanent | 


The | 


A concert programme of | 
twenty-one items was given on April 3, when the prizes | 


te 


WINCHESTER,—This very musical Festival was extendej 
to five days (March 16to 20) to make room for all the choir 
that wanted to come in. The fifth day was set apart {, 
newcomers only. The objective of each day’s work js, 
massed concert in the evening, and to heighten the valye 4 
these concerts something good is put in for the singer 
themselves to enjoy. On the Tuesday, for instang 
Mr. Harold Samuel played to the choirs Bach’s E mig, 
Pianoforte Concerto and some !7th-century music, and th 
| choirs sang to him Purcell’s ‘Soul of the World,’ part ¢ 

Bach’s‘ Sleepers, wake,’ and a number of test-pieces, 
Bach’s ‘Sing to the Lord a glad new song,’ with Mix 
| Verena Carse, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. John Gog x 
| soloists, was the chief thing in the Thursday concert, the 
instrumental work being Mozart’s ‘Symphonie Concertante 
for violin and viola. The week’s music also included Bach 
E major Violin Concerto and Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished 
Symphony. The conductors of the Festival were p; 
Malcolm Sargent and Mr, Adrian C, Boult. 





The following two-day Festivals have heen success{y! 
| held : Northampton (Central Northants Musical Compet 
tions), on March 13 and 14; Morpeth (Wansbeck Music 
Competitions), on March £3 and 14; the second Mansfelj 
Musical Festival on March 13 and 14 (successful on the 
| children’s side, but establishing itself with difficulty among 
the adults); Loughborough Eisteddfod, with a grex 
}entry list, on March 20 and 21; Witney and Distric 
Musical Competition Festival at Oxford, on March 24 and 
25; Buckingham Musical Festival and Northallerter 
(Swaledale Musical Tournament), both on March 25 and x 
Ilexham (Tyneside Musical Festival) and Barnard Cast 
(Teesdale Musical Tournament), both on March 27 and 28 
Brigg (North Lincs Festival), on March 31! and April 
|} and Derby (Dove and Churnet Valleys Festival), on Apr 
I and 2. 


Among the single-day Festivals that call for mention a 
those held at Saltaire (Shipley and District Music 
Festival) and Todmorden on March 14; Plumstead—hk 
first Festival promoted by the Woolwich Arsenal Association 
—on March I4; East Grinstead on March 25; Cropdor 
(the South Suburban Society’s first Festival) and Cardif (a 
very good Festival, organized by the G.W.R. Social an 
Educational Union), on March 28; the first children’ 
Festival of the Stockport Co-operative Society Education 
Committee on April 4 ; and the excellent Festival which we 
would have been glad to notice at greater length in 
last issue, held at Enfield on March 7. 


In connection with the Festival of the Dorset Chon 
Association, at Weymouth, to be held near the end of Apr 
preliminary local competitions were held at Dorchester 
Swanage, and Wimborne. Those held at Dorchester a 
expanded from a half to a whole day’s work (March 30), anc 
made a very good little festival of their own. 


FESTIVALS IN SCOTLANI 


The Aberdeen Festival (April 15, 16 and 17) had 
largely increased entry. On the choral side notable results 
were achieved by the male-voice choirs, and the youngest 
the school classes. The instrumental work, however, gs 
the best all-round results, the chamber music entries # 
playing being specially encouraging. The Festival has ts 

| a struggle in recent seasons, but this year’s event, with 

larger entry and an unmistakable growth of pu 

interest, gives the executive good ground for belief ht 

the corner has been turned, and that Aberdeen ¥ 

{soon have a Festival on a scale suitable to so imports 
a centre. 


The new Monkslands Festival, held at Coatbridge, bai 
splendid send-off, the weight of entries necessitating 
| widening-out of the time-table over the greater part 0! 
week. An interesting feature was the large number 
| young competitors from Glasgow who came out to Uy the 
wings. Perhaps the most attractive classes were a delight’ 
| unaccompanied Scots folk-song solo class for boys and girs 
| and a Scots folk-dancing class in which a number of schoo! 

| teams did some really fine work. 
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The Ninth Ayrshire Festival (two days), held at Ayr, 
ed increased entries and some good work, but is hardly 
exhibiting the vitality and width of public interest which 
should be expected from so musical a county and so senior a 
Festival (it was established in 1912). ae 

The Fife, Kinross, and Clarkmannan Festival, held at 
Kirkcaldy, extended over three days, and had fifteen hundred 
6 Special features were the school choirs, school 
and the high standard of the school sight- 


show 


competitors. 
string orchestras, 

ng. 
etn’: industrial) Festival, held at Govan, Glasgow, 
spread over three days and attracted good entries from the 
érm’s many employees, but the audiences were sparser than 
they should have been. 

The Scottish Co-operative Festival (the oldest Festival in 
Scotland) was held at Paisley on two consecutive Saturdays, 
and produced some brilliant singing, especially from the 
unior choirs. 

Motherwell and Wishaw Festival covered three days, and 
showed steady progress. 

The Fifth East of Scotland Co-operative Festival at 
Edinburgh occupied one day, and provided some good 


iynior choir and solo singing. The adult choirs and 


soloists were less interesting. 

The Seventh Glasgow Socialist Festival covered three 
days, and maintained a very satisfying general level in both 
the senior and the junior divisions in choral and solo 
singing, folk-dancing, singing games, and elocution. 


BeLFAst.—Good progress was shown at this year’s 
gathering (March 30 to April 4). Choral entries were small, 
owing chiefly to industrial depression, but there was ample 
room for congratulation in other respects. The best of the 
school singing was well up to the high standard expected 
at this Festival, and the Belfast Cup Competition produced 
some solo work of a very high level. Despite the fact that 
the Festival week coincided with a general election—a 
powerful counter-attraction to Irish folk—a good measure 
f public interest was shown. Three prize-giving concerts 
rounded off an enjoyable week. 





A NEW FESTIVAL IN LONDON 
A meeting was held at Chelsea Town Hall, on March 20, | 
to discuss the proposal to inaugurate a Festivai in West | 
London. Dr. Vaughan Williams was in the chair, 
Miss Edith Barran was the hon. organizing secretary of the 
meeting, and the chief speakers were Dr. Percy Dearmer 
and the Rev. C. J. Beresford. The Festival will be known 
asthe ‘ Guildhouse Festival for the League of Arts, the Guild- 
house, the City of Westminster, and Borough of Chelsea.’ 


LonpON. — This’ Festival proceeds 
successfully on the lines laid dcewn by the People’s 
Palace Festival. There are no classes for soloists. Choral 
singing is the chief business of the scheme, and special stress 
is laid upon combined performance. On March 14 the fifth 
Festival concluded with a concert at the Great Central Hall, | 
Bermondsey. Parry’s ‘ There rolls the deep’ and Bateson’s 
‘Sister, awake,’ were sung by massed mixed voices, Bach’s | 
Thou crownest the year ’ (arranged for two parts) by ladies’ 
choirs, “Strawberry Fair’ (arranged by Cecil Sharp) by 
mothers’ meetings and women’s unions, Mr. Julius| 
Harrison conducted. 
__ ———— 


Music in the yorovinces 

_Acoms (Yorkshire). —The small and enterprising Acomb 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. T. E. Robinson, gave | 
Sade’s ‘ The Erl- King’s Daughter’ and Boughton’s ‘ Choral | 
‘anations on English folk-songs,’ on March 25. The same 
Programme included two movements of a Mozart Quartet, 
Handel’s ‘Occasional’ Overture, and two part-songs— 
Sullivan’s ‘Say, watchman’ and Brewer’s ‘Waken, lords 
and ladies gay,’ 

Al TRINCHAM, — Stanford’s four-movement Motet for 
double choir, ‘ Ye holy angels bright,’ was one of the pieces 
sung by the Sale and District Musical Society, at 
Altrincham Hippodrome, on Sunday afternoon, March 22, 
~ the cause of charity. The whole programme was on a 
high level. Mr. Alfred Higson conducted. | 


SOUTH - Ea 











Parry’s 


BATH.—Four successive Wednesday concerts at the Pump 
Room have provided four Symphonies—Dvorak’s ‘ New 
World,’ Glazounov’s seventh, Beethoven’s eighth, and 
Tchaikovsky’s F minor—conducted by Mr. Jan Hurst.—— 
The Choral and Orchestral Society gave Dvorak’s ‘ The 
Spectre’s Bride,’ under Mr. H. T. Sims, on March 24. 
Jadassohn’s Pianoforte Trio in C minor was part of a recent 
chamber music programme.——On March 20, the B.M.S. 
brought Mr. Steuart Wilson and Mr. Fox-Strangways for 
a recital of their Schubert translations. 


BEACONSFIELD.—‘ The Golden Legend’ was recently 
performed in good style by the Choral Society, under Mr. 
Reginald Hancock’s direction. The orchestra included 
four amateur wood-wind players from the Stock Exchange 
Orchestra.——The Orchestral Society’s programme on 
March 21 included Schubert’s fifth Symphony, Mr. Reéneé 
Ortmans conducting. 

BIRMINGHAM AND Districr.,—At its April meeting the 
City Council agreed to make a grant to the Guarantee 
Fund of the City Orchestra of £2,500 per annum for five 
years.——The last Symphony concert of the season took 
place on March 31, and was conducted by Mr. Adrian C, 
Boult. The programme included Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 7, in A major, Ethel Smyth’s Prelude to 
Act 2 of ‘The Wreckers,’ and ‘ Mai-Dun,’ a symphonic 
rhapsody by John Ireland. Miss Isolde Menges was 
the soloist in Dohnanyi’s Concerto for violin and 
orchestra. ——At a Sunday night concert on March 22, 
Schubert’s Overture in the Italian style was given, 
and the same composer’s great Symphony in C major. 
Mr. Boult seems to have a special sympathy for Schubert’s 
music, and on this occasion he drew from the Orchestra 
some of the best playing of the season. Ravel’s ‘ Mother 
Goose’ Suite was included in the programme, and Mr, 
Steuart Wilson sang a group of Schubert’s songs and Gluck’s 
‘Che faro.? On March 29 a rather severe programme for 
the final Sunday concert of the season included Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘London’ Symphony. Mr. Paul Beard and Mr. 
Frank Venton were the soloists in Mozart’s ‘Concertante 
Symphonie’ for violin and viola. Both players did well, 
and there was much to be admired in the general ensemble. 
——lIn giving a performance of Elgar’s ‘The Apostles’ the 
members of the Birmingham Choral Union essayed a task 


| rather beyond their strength, yet they are to be commended 


for their courage and enterprise. The choralists were 
singing from parts, and without rehearsal with the City 
Orchestra. Miss Emily Broughton sang beautifully the 
music of the Blessed Virgin and the Angel. Miss Flsie 
Napier, Messrs. Joseph Yates, Leslie Bennett, Geoffrey 
Dams, and Sidney Stoddard were the other soloists. Mr. 


| Graham Godfrey conducted.——On March 26 the Festival 


Choral Society, in combination with the City Orchestra, 
gave a good performance of Bach’s Mass in B minor. 
Mr. Boult’s ¢emfi are perhaps a little slow, but the choral 
music was well and impressively sung. Madame Stiles- 
Allen, Miss Rose Myrtil, Mr. Robert Radford, and Mr. 
Archibald Winter were the soloists.——A concert of small 
choral works which included ‘Blessing, Glory, Wisdom,’ 
‘I know my soul hath power to know all things,’ 
and Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sound Sleep’ was given by the 
City of Birmingham Choir on March Brahms’s 
‘Song of Destiny’ was the principal feature of a concert 
given by the Catholic Choir. Unfortunately an organ 
accompaniment was substituted for the orchestra, so that 
the full musical value of the work was not revealed. 
Under the circumstances, however, the singers did well. —— 
At a mid-day concert, on March 26, the Philharmonic 
Pianoforte Quartet played Dvorak’s E flat Quartet, and the 
Scherzo from a Quartet by Fauré. At a subsequent concert 
Miss Elsie Stell gave McEwen’s F minor Violin Sonata, 
with Miss Abbott at the pianoforte. 

BLACKBURN.—The St. Cecilia and Vocal Union cele- 
brated its jubilee on March 31 by a performance under 
Dr. E. C. Robinson of Part 1 of Bantock’s ‘Omar 
Khayyam,’ the soloists being Miss Muriel Brunskill, 
Messrs. Tudor Davies and Harold Williams. The twin 
title arises from the amalgamation in 1889 of the two 
Societies, St. Cecilia and Vocal Union, each of which was 
founded in 1875. The conductors from 1889 onwards haye 


25. 
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ane, 


been Mr. James H. Rooks, 1889-1902; Mr. I. D. Bird, | concerts brought an excellent series to an end on March 


1903; Dr. E. C. 
1914 to date. 
less purely subscription affairs, Blackburn, until 1921, 
having had no adequate public hall capable of holding 
large audiences. The present King George’s Hall is of noble 
proportions, and the ‘Omar’ performance was altogether 
an inspiring affair. In these days of pessimism in pro- 
vincial choral societies, it is good to find big public 
support of this organization. 


Bairstow, 1904-13; Dr. E. C. Robinson, 


BLACKPOOL.—The Catholic Choral Society, under Dr. 

R. Dease Riley, made its first appearance with a performance 
of Gounod’s * Messe Solennelle.? The Raikes Parade 
Ladies’ Choir, conducted by Mr. V. L. Hargreaves, gave 
its first concert with a programme of part-songs. This 
makes three choral societies that have come to life at 
Blackpool this year.——The Choral and Orchestral Society 
gave a performance of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ in March, under 
Mr. Percy M. Dayman.* 
The Boston Choral Society and the 
Peterborough Cathedral Special Choir joined forces in an 
excellent performance of the ‘St Matthew’ Passion on 
April 2. The soloists were Miss Joan Elwes, Miss Lillian 
Berger, Mr. Archibald Winter, Mr. Charles Knowles, and 
Mr. Stanley Hill. Mr. John Pullein was at the organ, Dr. 
Ii. Cole at the pianoforte, and Dr. Gordon A. 
conducted. 


s0STON. — 


BoURNEMOUTH.—There was no slackening at the Winter 
Gardens during the approach of the Festival. In a month’s 
programmes the following works occurred : the * Pastoral’ 


Symphony of Vaughan Williams, Mozart Allan’s tone-poem | ; 
| the 


*The Unknown Warrior,’ Paderewski’s Pianoforte Concerto 


in A (played by Mr. Gordon Bryan), a new String Rhapsody | 
by Cyril Rootham, Learmont Drysdale’s ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ | 
whole | 


Overture, and Brahms’s first Symphony, the 
* Hiawatha’ trilogy by the Municipal Choir (the first time for 


nine years), Mozart’s * Jupiter’ Symphony, and Beethoven’s | 


fourth, Tchaikovsky’s * Pathetic’—this apart from a busy 
series of popular concerts and music for Easter. The 
Festival opened on April 16), 


. . ' 
BRADFORD.—A memorial concert to Stanford was given 


by Bradford Festival Choral Society, under Dr. Bairstow’s 
direction, at St. George’s Hall in March, the works chosen 
being the ‘Stabat Mater’and ‘Irish Rhapsody.’ Mr. Harold 
Williams sang the * Mystical Songs’ of Vaughan Williams. 


Julius Harrison, brought its season to an end on March 21 
with a programme that contained the sixth Symphony of 
Glazounov.—— The Musical Union has celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee, taking three weeks to do justice to the 
event. There were four Saturday evenings of madrigals, 
glees, and part-songs, and various social events. 


BRIGHTON.— The Brighton and Hove Harmonic Society 


had a large audience for ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ on | 
March 21, and gave one of the best performances in its | 
The solo parts were | 


career. Mr. Percy Taylor conducted. 
sung by Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Ernest IHlargreaves, and 
Mr. Robert Radford.——Two recent meetings of the 
Sussex Women Musicians’ Club dealt with French and 
Russian music ; papers were read and works were performed. 


Bris The B minor Mass was performed for the first 
time at Bristol on March 28. 
of the Bristol Choral 
Newport Choral Society were added, and 
performance was given under Mr. George Riseley. 
Society responsible for this great effort had issued what was 
considered a tame syllabus for next season, and the local 


ro... 


press was lively for many days with letters demanding | 


*The Apostles’ ‘The Kingdom,’ Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus,’ 


Beethoven’s Mass in D, Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ and so forth. | ning 
|ambitious had previously been attempted by the Society, 


One writer asked for a concert version of ‘The Perfect 
Fool.’—-—Miss Gertrude Winchester’s Ladies’ Choir sang 
Lawrence Powell’s cantata ‘ 


Society, conducted by Mr. Arnold Barter, closed its 
twenty-fourth season of April 4 with Vaughan Williams’s 
* Toward the Unknown Region’ and Holst’s ‘Turn back, O 

un,’ besides orchestral numbers.——The Clifton Chamber 





Slater | 
| the Town Hall on March 30—the ‘ Hebrides’ 
| Corelli Concerto for strings, Mozart’s G minor Symphony, 


| Schubert’s 


Lochinvar’ and many well- | 
chosen part-songs, on March 25.——Bristol Philharmonic | 


with a programme that included Frank Bridge’s Phantasy 


The two original Societies were more or | Trio. 


3URTON.—‘ The Dream of Gerontius’ had not been hear? 
at Burton before the Musical Society’s performance 
March 27, and nothing so ambitious had ever been attempte 
by this choir of a hundred voices. The difticulties of 4. 
work were creditably overcome under the guidance of p; 
Gilbert Stocks. No doubt a representative audience y 
come to the next performance. The City of Birminghay 
Orchestra assisted, and the soloists were Miss Ivy Phillips 
Mr. Osmond Davis, and Mr. Howard Fry. se 


CAMBRIDGE. — The Philharmonic Society and 
University Musical Society Orchestra joined forces in Parry’ 
“Blest Pair of Sirens’ at a mid-term concert in the Guildhal) 
This and a Bach Concerto were given under Mr, ]. 
Shepherdson. Dr. Rootham conducted his own carol, ‘Ty: 
Golden Time.’——A massed choir of four hundred childrey 
which had sung at one of the concerts at the competiti 
Festival (reported on p. 449), repeated its repertory unde 
Mr. Field Hyde on April 3.——The last Popular concer 
of the season took place at the Guildhall on April 4, befor 
a large audience. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Orchestral Society of forty players 
amateur and professional, gave an excellent programme g 
Overture, a 


Holst’s ‘Marching Song,’ Borodin’s ‘On the Steppes 
*“Rosamunde’ Overture, and Tchaikovsky 
‘Sleeping Beauty’ Suite. The Sunday evening series a 
Town Hall brought ‘Elijah’ on March 28, a 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ on April 5. All these concer 
were conducted by Mr. Leo Dawes. 


CHESTER.—The two favourite Pianoforte Quintets— 
Schumann in E flat and Brahms in F minor—were plave 
at a concert of the Sidebottom Trio.——The Music 
Society played Beethoven’s first Symphony at a 


poor 


| attended concert on April |. 


CHESTERFIELD.—In our last issue we were unable 


| make reference to the performance of ‘The Apostles’ giver 


by the Chesterfield and District Musical Union on March! 
This Society, conducted by Dr. J. F. Staton, has ao 
operative arrangement with his choirs at Barnsley an 


——The Bradford Permanent Orchestra, conducted by Mr. | Sheffield for mutual supply of singers, with the result tha 


three admirable performances of ‘The Apostles’ wer 
given at the three towns within a short period, all under 
Dr. Staton. Seventy of the Chesterfield singers took pan 
in the performance at Barnsley next evening. 


CoLCHESTER.—At the Musical Society’s fourth concer 
Mr. W. F. Kingdon conducted Elgar’s ‘ The Black Knight 


| the Sanctus from the B minor Mass, and Parry’s ‘Ode 


Music,’ these being the choral items in an enjoyable mixe 
concert. 


Coventry.—On April 1, in the Cathedral, 
Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr. Charles Matthews 
sang Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ and Bach’s ‘God’s time 1s th 
best.” Mr. G. D. Cunningham was at the organ, ands 
orchestra assisted. The solos were sung by members of th 


| choir. 
To the four hundred singers | 
Society, two hundred from the | 
a magnificent | 
The | 


DARTFORD.—At the annual concert of the Choral Soc! 
the programme, given under the direction of Mr. 6. 
Coombs, included four folk-song arrangements by Vaughs! 
Williams, two [Psalms by Holst, and Macfarren 
* May-day.’ 


Drerry.—* The Apostles’ was performed for the first t 
at Derby on March 31, the choir being the Derby Chor 
Union, and the conductor Dr. Coward. Nothing s 


and the fine quality and deep expressiveness of the chor 
singing contributed to a triumph. The soloists were Mis 
Dorothy Silk, Miss Millicent Russell, Mr. John Adams 
Mr. Stanley Becket, Mr. James Coleman, and Mr. Norm 
Allin. The concert of the Orchestral Society on Apt! 
was not well supported. The programme included Elgs' 
‘Wand of Youth’ Suite. 
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DONCASTER. — Two parts of ‘The Creation’ and | 
‘Song of Destiny’ were given at the Musical | 
second concert, conducted by Mr. H. A. Bennett. | 
‘ Requiem ’ was sung in the Parish Church on 


Brahms’s 
Society’s 
_—Brabms 
\pril 2. 
:E.—Rachmaninov’s second Symphony was 
claved at Symphony concert on March 20, with 
coldmark’s ‘Sakuntala’ Overture, and the G major Piano- 
ite Concerto of Beethoven, played by Miss Edna Iles. 
movement from Glazounov’s sixth Symphony | 
was playe April 5.——Mr. Horace Stevens sang 
Elijah the Choral Union’s performance, under 
Mr, James R. Dear. | 


EAsTBO 


The Variatio 
i on 


.—The Choral Society took a step upward 
,ambition when it chose Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ Parry’s 
Blest Pair Sirens,’ and Holst’s ‘Two Psalms’ as an 
sening’s programme, The works were all creditably per- 
med under Mr. Maurice Vinden. 


FELIXTS 


GATESH —Choral singing of a good standard was 
vard at the Town Hall on March 19, when the Gateshead 
“horal Society, conducted by Mr. W. Maddock, performed 


s Ga 
uty’s ‘O 


tGounod’s * Faust.’ 


,M.—Volbach’s ‘The Page and the King’s 

ughter’? and Parry’s ‘Blest Pair of Sirens’ were the} 

principal works at a recent concert of the Philharmonic | 
onducted by Mr. E. Brown. 
| 

Grimspy.—On March 20 the Orchestral Society gave the | 
st performance at Grimsby of Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ | 
od ‘Four Silhouettes’ of Arensky. Dr. J. Williamson | 


njucted. 


HANLEY 


society, 


The North Statfs Choral Society gave a fine | 
serformance of ‘The Apostles’ under the direction of Mr. 
hn James on March 19. The solo parts were sung by | 
Miss Caroline Hatchard, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr, Walter | 
lyde, Mr. Howard Fry, and Mr. Charles Knowles. 


HARROGATE.—The season of the Municipal Orchestra 

ened on April 8, with Mr. Basil Cameron again in charge. | 

Some excellent programmes are in prospect. On April [1 | 
ere was a Mozart Divertimento in the programme, and | 

ind the ‘ Emperor’ Concerto was played by M. Moiseiwitsch. 
| 


HupDERSFIELD.—Three novelties were in the programme | 
the Corporation Popular Concert on March 21, viz., a set of | 
ariations by Geoffrey Shaw, Stanford’s ‘March Eroica,’ | 
imi an excerpt from Stravinsky’s ‘ Fire-bird.? Mr. Arthur | 
earson conducted. ——Part-songs by Elgar were sung by the 
Ine Valley Male-Voice Choir, under Mr. George Stead. | 
—At a concert given by Dr. Hull a sum of money was | 
ised for the Huddersfield Music Library, which has | 
ready proved itself popular and useful. 


Hvutt.—Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony was sub- 
stituted for the second Symphony of Sibelius at the last | 
Philharmonic concert. Sir Henry Wood conducted, and | 
at programme included the Handel-Elgar Overture.——A | 
untet by Arensky and a Trio by Godard were played at a | 
recent chamber concert given by Miss Jessie Mayer. 
IrswicH.—At the last Municipal concert of the season, | 
conducted by Mr. Edgar Wilby, an Overture, * Plymouth | 
ioe,’ by John Ansell, was played.——On March 31 the 
Male-Voice Choir sang Reger’s ‘The Call of Spring’ and 
iiegar’s ‘ The Phantom Host,’ the Catterall Quartet play 
seethoven in A major, and Mr. John Goss sang. 


KEIGHLEY. —The programme of the Choral Society’s 
‘oncert on March 17 consisted of the choric idyll ‘ Pan,’ by | 
Ut. Charles Harriss, who was prevented by illness from 
coming to conduct it, Parry’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,’ and 
‘ederick Bridge’s ‘ Ballad of the Clampherdown.’ Mr. C. 
Stott conducted. 


\IDDERMINSTER.—Walford Davies’s ‘Everyman’ was 
ettormed with fine effect by the Choral Society under Mr. 
‘wing Glover on April 1, with the assistance of players from 
te Birmingham City Orchestra. Mr. John Buckley sang 

‘part of Everyman. \ 


| 


| organized for Liverpool. 
| strong, played Holst’s ‘ St. Paul’s’ Suite, on March 


Leeps.—The Philharmonic Chorus and the Leeds 
Symphony Orchestra gave Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ on March 18, 
under Dr. E. C. Bairstow. The programme included two 
Motets by Gerald Finzi and Parry’s Symphonic Variations. 


| The Philharmonic Society is said to be in financial difficulties 


that threaten its existence.——The choral event of the 
season was the first performance in England of Florent 
Schmitt’s setting of the forty-seventh Psalm, given on 
April 1 by the Leeds Choral Union, with the composer 
conducting. It contains a soprano solo which Miss Elsie 
Suddaby sang. The music is difficult, and ‘breathes 
triumphant ferocity and fanaticism.’ Dr. Coward took 
sixteen preliminary rehearsals. The Psalm was followed 
| by Beethoven’s Mass in D.——Mr. Goossens conducted a 
| classical programme at the Saturday Orchestral Concert of 
March 14. A fortnight later Mr. Edward Maude’s String 
Orchestra gave an excellent programme. It included a 
Domenico Scarlatti Suite arranged by Julius Harrison, 
| Sibelius’s Suite, ‘The Lover’ (Op. 14), a Byrd Fantasy, 
| Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Two Novelettes,’ Bach’s C minor two- 
Pianoforte Concerto, and some l’ercy Grainger pieces. —— 
A thousand children heard the concert of the Leeds Symphony 
| Society on April 4.——The String Quartet in G minor of 


mn St. Cecilia’s Day,’ and the concert version | Vaughan Williams was played at the Hotel Metropole 


Bohemian chamber concert on April 8, when the Leeds 
musical season concluded. 


LEICESTER.—Under Dr. Malcolm Sargent the Symphony 
Orchestra gave a classical evening on March 26—the 
*Eroica’ Symphony, a * Brandenburg’ Concerto, ‘and the 
Brahms B flat Pianoforte Concerto (M. Phillipowsky). Miss 
Dorothy Silk sang Bach’s ‘Comfort sweet’ and some 
English songs. 


LivERPOOL.—In amends for a not very satisfactory 
performance of Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony at 
its previous concert, the Liverpool Welsh Choral Union 
sang splendidly in ‘ The Dream of Gerontius® on March 238, 
Mr. Hopkin Evans conducting. ——The Philharmonic 
Society ended its season with an abridged version of 
Bantock’s “Omar Khayyam,’ conducted by the composer. 
——On the part of the Liverpool Choral Society there is 
an Eastertide *‘ Messiah,’ under Mr. Percival Ingram, to 
record.——The new Auxiliary Orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society, composed of young players who hope some day to 
belong to the senior orchestra, gave a concert on March 29. 
Under Mr. Vasco V. Akeroyd they showed up well in 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ and a D major 
Symphony of Mozart.——A women’s orchestra is being 
The string section, twenty-five 
22, at 
the David Lewis Theatre.——The most interesting of 
recent concerts on a smaller scale was that given by 
Miss Isolde Menges and the English Singers. A Schubert 
String Quintet was played at a Rodewald concert in March. 
The McCullagh Quartet played part of Haydn’s ‘Seven 
Words of our Saviour on the Cross’ in the Cathedral on 
Good Friday, after the afternoon service. ——On April 6, 
Mr. Gustav Holst performed his first duty as the first James 
W. Alsop Lecturer at the University. His subject was 
*The Education of a Composer.’ 


LONG Eaton.—Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A Tale of Old 
Japan’ and Hubert Bath’s ‘ The Wedding of Shon Maclean’ 
were given by the Choral Society on March 19, Mr. Charles 
Riley conducting. 


Lowestorr.—On Good Friday the Musical Society 
performed its first work of Bach—the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, 
which was said to be new to Lowestoft. The performance 
took place at the Hippodrome, under the direction of 
Mr. C. J. R. Coleman. The accompaniment was played 
on pianoforte and organ, 


MALVERN.—The chorus and orchestra of Malvern 
Choral Society, two hundred strong, reached a very good 
standard with a performance of Brahms’s * Requiem,’ on 
March 17, under the direction of Sir Ivor Atkins. The 
soloists were Miss Maryan Elmar and Mr. Frederick 
Woodhouse, 
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MANCHESTER.—At this time of the year music here may} have included an excellent programme (‘ Brandenburg’ 
best be described in the jargon of the cotton market reports as | Concerto, ‘ Petite Suite’ by Debussy, ‘ Puck’s Minuet’ br 
being of the ‘ sorting up’ character. The principal concerts | Howells) played at the Town Hall by the Benton Orchestra] 
having been brought to a conclusion, comment is restricted | Society under Mr. Tom H. Clay; the Northumberlanj 
to sundries. The Hallé Pension Fund concert was in| Orchestral Society (Mr. Cuthbert Horsley) in Beethoven's 
everything save the attendance of the public a fitting climax | fifth Symphony ; and a Mozart Bassoon Concerto Played 
to a season of fine playing. Arthur Catterall will no longer| by Mr. Archie Camden at a concert of the Newcastle 
act as leader, on account of his decision to devote more | Symphony Orchestra, with Mr. Hamilton Harty conducting 


time and energy to solo playing and the claims of the| : , , 
Catteral! String Quartet; many people have an inkling as Oxrorp.—The musical achievement of the term Was the 
to the identity of his successor, but nothing has Conn | eee = — Soper _ Passion by the 
disclosed to the public. Mr. H. M. Dawber (who rehearsed | Ms ch — 8 "as I oh Al nage - toe in two parts on 
the chorus for the recent B minor Mass in his then capacity | ™*2!°? ! and 5. Sir | us Allen conducted, and the sol 
of assistant chorus-master) has now been officially appointed | parts were sung by Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Margare 
Hallé Chorus-master in place of Mr. R. H. Wilson, who has | Balfour, Mr. Archibald Winter, Mr. Keith Falkner, anj 
retired after thirty-six years’ work.——The Manchester | Mr. Stuart _ Robertson. ——On March 5 the Oxford 
Vocal Society, conducted by Mr. H. M. Dawber, on| Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. Maurice Besls, 
March 25 introduced to the Manchester public Ernest | played Reger’s “Variations on a Theme by Mozart,’— 
Bryson’s setting of fragments from Walt Whitman, which ——— Oxford Harmonic Society elie Parts | and 2 of 
he has assembled and styled ‘Drum Taps.’ This I take to| The Creation’ on March 15, under Mr. Reginald Jacques, 
be the best a//a cappella music written during those war years PAINSWICK.—A chamber concer was recently given in 
by a native composer. Wisely or not (the latter, I think), he |connection with the Federation of Music Clubs, the 
has scored an ad /76, part for si Je-drum ; if any conductor programme consisting of the Pianoforte (Quintets of Franck 
thinks of giving this fine choral suite, I would, on the | and Elgar, and the String Quartet of Vaughan Williams 
evidence of this performance, counsel its omission, or, at | ‘ 
most, play it mutiled. It did not disturb pitch, for Mr.| PERSHORE.—The Musical Society gave its most ambitioas 
Dawber’s singers are competence personified, but, somehow, | concert at the Abbey on March 26 in performing Bach’s 
even with the score before him and knowledge of what was / ‘God so loved the world’ and the Mozart twelfth Mass, 
coming, it did disturb one sympathetic listener’s train of | The Rev. Gurnsay W. Webb conducted. 

thought and emotion. Any aspiring chorus-master and choir 


; RS _ hamber conce PS was ; 
will find in this impressive suite a subject for keen and | PETERSFIELD. —The cham ae SURES SESS WO 
|}on March 24 to include a recital by Mr. Steuart Wilson, 


interesting preparation.——Mr. John Ireland’s visit on| r ge : 1 with § , 
March 30, when he played in his Phantasy Trio, second we oe Schubert — rw 4 with full chamber rene 
Violin Sonata, and ’Cello Sonata, was not the convincing | ee, the ‘Wenlock Edge’ cycle of Vaughan 
success we had anticipated after hearing, a fortnight illiams, 
earlier, the masterly handling (by Murdoch and Arthur PLYMOUTH.—At a recent concert the Plymouth Madrigal 
Catterall) of his earlier Violin Sonata, when its gaunt, | Society sang many madrigals and part-songs, including 
rather rugged moorland quality of musical landscape was| ‘Charm me to sleep’ by the conductor, Dr. Lake— 
very vividly realised. The ’Cello Sonata, by comparison | Before competing at the London Festival the Ladies’ Choir 
with this, seemed tentative; nothing in it gripped the | sang its test-pieces and the Rhinemaidens’ music at a concert 
emotions. Mr. Edward Isaacs this season has brought to| on March 21, Mr. Harry Woodward conducting. 
Manchester many interesting and sometimes stimulating PortsMoUTH.—The Philharmonic Society brought a 
players, none more so than this son of Manchester, John : : \ eth « & srformence of 
Ireland. Miss Dorothy Moulton’s singing at this concert —e good season to moe wee 6 ee : 
was the best //edey sing ing by a native artist heard by me Verdi's Requiem, under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, on Apri r 
g ing by e y me ‘aes ar 
for many years.——Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, at a Tuesday| At a meeting held in March, Mr. Hugh Burry proposed 
* ailleen - Y | that a Ports th Elizabethan and Bach Society should 
mid-day recital on April 7, played Mozart and Bach just as that a Fortsmou j 
superbly as at a recent Hallé concert. Nobody here has be formed. 
ever done the ndo from the * Haffner’ Serenade in a PRESTON.—Stanford’s choral overture, ‘ Ave atque vale, 
style which so united rapidity and clarity. C. H. was coupled with Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding: 
Feast,’ at the March concert of the Choral Society. Dr. 
H. Wood conducted. Trios by Tchaikovsky, John 
Ireland, and Arensky, were heard at the Guildhall on the 
occasion of a visit by the Liverpool Chamber Music 
» 


MIDDLESBROUGH. —‘ The Call of Gideon,’ a new cantata, 
by Mr. R. G. Thompson, was given its first performance at 
the Town Hall on March 19, by a choir of five hundred 
voices, under the composer’s direction.——The Musical 
Union gave ‘The Dream of Gerontius ’ for the first time in 
over twenty years, Mr. Gavin Kay conducting. The solo RAMSGATE. —‘ The Creation’ (Parts I and 2) and ‘The 
parts were taken by Miss Marie Cartwright, Mr. Frank} pyicy Knight’ were performed by the Choral and Orchestral 
litterton, and Mr. Stuart Robertson. Two movements of Society, under Mr. P. Vincent Henniker, on March 19. 
Dvorak’s Symphony in G were played as prelude. |The orchestra was augmented by members of the Royal 
Engineers Band from Chatham. 


layers. 


NEWCAsSTIE.—The Mass in (; minor of Vaughan 

Will s was heard for tt second time at Newcastle | " 
ee ee ae gy cos Besse pena} RAWMARSH.—The Rawmarsh and Parkgate Choral 

at a concert of the Armstrong College Choral and|. ": "a. highly 

: . , i Society, conducted by Mr. A. G. Steel, gave a high) 
Orchestral Societies. Dr. Whittaker conducted a Be, 7 oan > March 19, at 
. . “ , creditable performance of ‘ King Olaf,’ on March 19, 
sympathetic performance. In the same programme were | ,, : n adequate 
) , nial , a. : Rawmarsh Wesleyan Church (for lack of an adequ 
Beethoven’s second Symphony and Bach’s Concerto in D | ~ t-hall) ; 
for three pianofortes and strings.——‘King Olaf’ was | COMCeP 2a". 
given by the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union on} Repuitt.—Mé W. H. Reed conducted the Redhill 
March 25, under Dr. Whittaker’s direction.——The choral | Society of Instrumentalists, at its second concert, 
“Cycle of the Sea,’ by Gerrard Williams, was sung by the | Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, Liadov’s ‘ Kikimora,’ and a 
Oriana Choir on April 1, in a programme that included | Mozart Violin Concerto, played by Miss Isolde Menges. 
madrigals and Elgar part-songs. Mr. Arthur T. Milner 
conducted. ——The Y.M.C.A. Choral Society, conducted | 
by Mr. Arthur W. Lambert, gave two works of Coleridge-| been performances of 
Taylor on April 1—* Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and| Union Street Wesleyan Church, und 
* Sea-Drift.\——Dr. Whittaker and the Bach Choir gave | a miscellaneous concert (Holst’s four ete. 
the whole of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion on the afternoon | Veda’) by the Male-Voice Choir, conducted by Mr. “nae 
and evening of April 4. The Chorale in the first chorus} Whitaker, and ‘The Golden Legend,’ sung by the = 
was sung by sopranos from Armstrong College and Ruther- | Operatic Choir at the Hippodrome on April 5, ™ 
ford College Girls’ School.——RKecent orchestral concerts | Mr. Fred Royle. 


ROcHDALE.—The chief of recent choral events have 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast by 
er Mr. Oscar Clifton, 
* Hymns from the Rig 
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RuGBY.—Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ was performed on April 2 
in Temple S} eech Room by the Philharmonic Society. 
The choir sang well under the direction of Mr. F. Yuille 
Smith, who deputised for the regular conductor, Mr. K. A. 
preceded by Haydn’s 


Gubbs. The ‘Requiem’ was 
‘Insane et Vance cure, 
SHEFFIEI.D).—Dr. Coward’s ‘Sheffield Choir,’ officially 


known as the Sheffield Musical Union, will celebrate its 
iybilee next year. Two extra concerts will be added to 
the end of its season, one a performance of Berlioz’s 
‘Faust? on festival scale (March 24) and the second a 
concert of ‘Old Memories’ (March 25). The choir brought 
this year’s season to an end on March 26 with ‘ Samson 
and Delilah.——The Amateur Musical Society gave 
‘The Apostles’ on March 31, under Dr. J. F. Staton, 
this being the third of his societies to perform the oratorio, 
on lines of mutual help, during March. The principals 
were Miss Ida Cooper, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. Richard 
Ripley, Mr. Stanley Jepson, Mr. Booth Unwin, and Mr. 
Lee Thistlethwaite.——The last days of March brought 
plenty of choral concerts besides these. The choral and 
orchestral sections of the University Musical Society gave 
under Mr. G. E. 


Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny,’ 

nthe presence of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher; the orchestra 
played Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite. Lipton Choral Society 
Mr. Cecil Free) gave a miscellaneous programme. Miss 


Eva Rich’s Ladies’ Choir gave Holst’s ‘ Hymn to Dionysus,’ | 


icantata ‘The Angels,’ arranged from Bach by W. G. 
Whittaker—these with orchestral accompaniment—and 
Malcolm Davidson’s three-part “The Downs’ with violin 
bbligato. This choir had given a concert to two 
thousand children a few 
Mr. G. E. Linfoot, the Education Committee’s Musical 
\dviser. ‘Athalie’ was sung by a choir under Mr. W. H. 
Dawn at Wesley Hall, Crookes. ——FEaster music included 
‘Elijah,’ by the Victoria Hall Choral Society.——The 
Yorkshire String ‘Juartet has officiated at all four of the 
niversity chamber music recitals for the season. On March 
it was joined by Mrs, Leathes in the Dvorak Pianoforte 
on March 27 the (Juartet played a selection of Joseph 
‘Shakespeare Characters.’ At the Foxon five- 
clock concerts a Brahms programme was recently given 
with Sir Henry Hadow as lecturer, and on March 4 the 
Rosé (Juartet played three classical works. ——The sub- 


uintet ; 
Speaight’s 


scription concert of March 12 brought together Madame | 


Fachir, Mr. Maurice Cole, Anne Thursfield, and 
Mr. John Goss—almost an excess of talent for the sharing 
fone programme. This series promises the ‘)ueen’s Hall 
chestra twice next season.——Two ’Cello Sonatas of 
Grieg were played by Mr. Collin Smith and Mrs. Leathes 
at a University recital——The Foxon series ended on 
April I, with a lecture on Fugues by Canon Darbyshire, 
Archdeacon of Sheffield, who took as his text, ‘ Master 
and Mr. Birrell’s foot-note explana- 


Hugues of Saxe-Gotha’ 
a short melody.’.——The weekly 


tion that ‘a fugue is 


people’s concert at Victoria Hall on April 4 was the seven- | 


hundred-and-thirty-second organized by Mr. Robert | 
Wright. 
TAUNTON.--A_ performance of Elgar’s ‘The Music- | 


Makers’ was given by the Choral Society on April 27, with 


Miss Margaret Balfour as contralto soloist. The pro 
gramme included Elizabethan madrigals and orchestral 
works, Mr. Reginald Ward conducted. ——The Madrigal 


Society, also under Mr. Ward, ended its season 
smoking concert at which the programme included Byrd’s 
While that the sun,’ two of Elgar’s Greek Anthology 
Part-songs, and several arranged folk-songs. 


TIVERTON.—The Tiverton Choral Society was recently 
formed, and gave its first concert with a successful part-song 
Programme. The conductor is Mr. F. G, Dyer. 


_ TopMorven.—A party of boys originally brought 
ogether as an appreciation class by Mr. Ronald Cunliffe, 
and new trained by him as artists, gave a performance of 
Kimsky-Korsakov’s “Cog d’Or’ on April 1. (Last year 
they did ‘The Magic Flute.’) Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, 
who was present, made a speech of congratulation, and 
Wrote a column in Ze Zimes about it. 


TorQuAyY.—At the seventh Symphony Concert of the 
Winter Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Ernest W. 
Cross, Mr. W. L. Twining conducted his MS. Overture in 


B flat. Dr. Harold Rhodes played the Grieg Pianoforte 
Concerto.——The Musical Society of Torquay secondary 
schools was conducted by Mr. Harold Belchamber in 





Linfoot, | 


days earlier, co-operating with | 


with a} 


Haydn’s ‘ Military’ Symphony and a selection of old 
| English folk-songs, songs and shanties, on April 
| 1 and 2. 

WiINpsor.—The Magnificat from Byrd’s Great Service, 
the Zargo from the ‘New World’ Symphony, and ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius’—this remarkable programme was 
| performed, very thoroughly, in the School Hall, Eton 
College, on March 25, by the Windsor and Eton Choral 
Society under the direction of the Rev. Bernard Everett. 
| Mr. Basil Johnson was at the organ. 


sea 








| Worcester.—Holst’s ‘Ode to Death’ made a profound 
| impression when it was performed, with the second Act of 
| Gluck’s ‘Orpheus,’ by the Festival Choral Society under 
| Sir Ivor Atkins on March 24. Between the two choral 
| works the fifth ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto was played.—— 
| The Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. George Austin, 
jun., ended its season on March 22, The programme 
included the ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony. ——Sir Edward Elgar 
|conducted his second ‘Wand of Youth’ Suite at the 
Orchestral Society’s concert on April 4. Sir Ivor Atkins 
conducted the orchestra in Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, and 
| the Worcestershire Ladies’ Choral Society in a selection of 
part-songs and Holst’s four ‘Hymns from the Rig Veda.” 
Songs were given by Miss Dorothy Silk. 


York.—The concert of the York Musical Society on 
March 1¥ was made specially interesting by the performance 
of two choral Motets by Mr. Gerald Finzi, a young pupil 
of Dr. Bairstow. The first is a setting of Henry Vaughan’s 
metrical version of Psalm 121, and the second a setting of 
lines from Treherne’s ‘The Recovery.’ The music is well 
written, and shows distinct originality, with a reflection of 
Holst. The Motets were repeated at the end of the concert. 
The programme, given under Dr. Bairstow’s direction, 
included Parry’s ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ with Mr. Robert 
Radford as the Mayor, and the Symphonic Variations, —— 
Holst’s Fugal Concerto for flute and oboe was a feature of 
April 1. The 


|the Symphony Orchestra’s concert on 
Symphony was one of Haydn’s, in D. Mr. H. A. Bennett 
conducted. 


Music in Scotland 


The Edinburgh Choral Union (Mr. Green- 
house Allt) sang Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt,’ the choral 
work varying between the perfunctory and the very 
good. The Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral Society provided 
accompaniments which were very lacking in freedom and 
confidence. Many other choral societies have been active. 
The Edinburgh Male-Voice Choir (Mr. Archibald Russell) 
revived Félicien David’s symphonic ode, ‘The Desert.’ 
The Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave two concerts, repeating 
the programmes given at Glasgow. Mr. Moodie’s Choir 
(Mr. James Moodie) gave an all-Scottish programme of part- 
songs, &c. St. Serf’s Musical Association (Mr. T. Paterson 
Lamb) sang Stanford’s ‘The Revenge’ and Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘A Taleof OldJapan.’ Thecombined choirs of the 
Scottish Girls’ Friendly Society and the Girl Guides (Mrs. 
| Alex. Maitland), assisted by Miss Dorothy Silk, gave a 
concert, the most interesting feature of which was the 
| uniformly high quality of the music selected for perform 
lance. The Edinburgh Choral Union Advanced Preparatory 
| Class (Mr. W. Prentice Torrance) sang selections from * The 
| Creation.’ Mr. Godfrey’s Choir (Mr. Gavin Godfrey) gave 
|a part-song concert. The Leith Amateur Operatic 
| Society (Mr. W. Gilchrist Cochrane) gave a concert which 
included Mozart’s E flat Symphony, and the Leith Choral 
| Society (Mr. Christie Jupp) gave a programme of part- 
| songs, Xc. At the last of Prof. Tovey’s Sunday Evening 
| Concerts, the Reid Orchestra played a Mozart programme, 
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containing a Horn Concerto, part of a Flute and Harp 
Concerto, and a Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, in which 
Prof. Tovey played the pianoforte part and Miss Mary 
Grierson made a successful débit as conductor. Mr. Rae 
Robertson (who made his first appearance at Edinburgh) 


and Mr. William Primrose combined forces in a pianoforte | 


and violin recital which included Sonatas by Brahms and 
Debussy, and pianoforte and violin solos. An attractive 
recital by the Edinburgh Bach Society (Mr. Douglas 
Dickson) included the restored Violin Concerto in D minor, 
the Sanctus in D, and excerpts from two of Bach’s Church 
Cantatas; also Motets by Palestrina and Josquin des Prés. 
GLA -—The Glasgow Orpheus Choir (Mr. Hugh S. 


Roberton) gave a four-night concert in St. Andrew’s Hall} Somerville) sang Parts 1 and 2 


to audiences aggregating over ten thousand people. Elgar’s 
song of mine,’ superbly sung, occupied pride of 
place on the programme, which included, amongst other 
fine things, madrigals by Orlando Gibbons, Marenzio, and 
Palestrina, Stanford’s * Blue Bird,’ Besly’s ‘QO, lily lady 
of loveliness,’ and a sweeping Bach Chorale. Anne 
hursfield was the soloist each evening, and sang a wide} 
ind folk-songs.——The Glasgow Bach Society | 
(Mr. J. Michael Diack and Mr. F. H. Bisset) sang in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral two Church Cantatas, ‘The! 
Hundredth Psalm’ and ‘ Praise Jehovah in His Splendour,’ 
and excerpts fromthe “St. Matthew’ Passion. The Society’s 
Orchestra provided the accompaniments and played selec- 
tions from Bach’s Orchestral Suites. The choral singing 
and the playing of the strings were on probably a higher 
level than anything the Bach Society has ever done, but the | 
solo singing was not up to the same high standard. ——The | 
eum School of Music Orchestra, conducted | 
Scottish Orchestra, Mr. Horace | 
quite a considerable amount of | 
programme which included the ‘ Eroica’ 
Sympho the ‘Egmont’ Overture, a Mozart Flute! 
Concerto, and part of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto,—— | 
M. Jaques-Dalcroze, with the assistance of a group of his | 
students, lecture-demonstrations of Eurhythmics at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, to large audiences.——The 
Glasgow Wireless Symphony Orchestra, conducted by | 
Mr. Herbert A. Carruthers, is giving a short series of 
orchestral concerts in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow. Public | 
concerts have also been given at Edinburgh and Dundee by | 
the British Broadcasting Company. Although announced | 
as for charitable purposes, the innovation is regarded with | 
some disquietude by other concert promoters. ——The Carl 
Kosa Opera Company made one or two commendable | 
from its standard repertory during a visit | 
The most interesting was Mocart’s one-Act 
‘Impresario.’ ‘Shaun the lost,’ an operatic version of Dion 
Boucicault’s ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue,’ composed and adapted by 
Dermot Macmurrogh, turned out to be a thoroughly old- | 
fashioned and not very interesting production of the ballad | 
opera type. Wellington U.F. Church Choir got away 
from the beaten track with a performance of Mackenzie’s | 
* Rose of Sharon,’ spread over two nights, Mr. Fred Turner | 
directing. —-—Concerts of part-songs, Xc., were given by | 
the Glasgow Lyric Choir (Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield), the} 
Wallace-Scott Factory Choir (Mr. F. O. Sheard), the 
Glasgow Corporation Tramways Choir (Mr. Wilfrid H. | 
Phillips), the Glasgow Select Choir (Mr. Herbert G. Cross), 
and Shawlands Choral Union (Mr. Ernest E. Gordon). | 
——The Scottish Song Society’s Ladies’ Choir (Miss Mary 
Dixon) gave a plebiscite programme of Scottish song.—— | 
Mr. Warren Wynne and Miss Dorothy Robson gave vocal | 
recitals in Paterson’s Recital Hall, and Miss Nellie Justice 
a pianoforte recital in Rankine Hall.——Mr. John Ireland, 
issisted by competent artists, gave a recital of his own 
gis of the Glasgow centre of the British 
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OTHER TowNs.—The Oratorio 
Willan Swainson) sang Bach’s Matthew ’” 
the Music Hall, Aberdeen.——Mr. Douglas Cameron, a} 
Dundee ’cellist who has been studying in London for | 
several years, gave his first recital in his native city, and| 
created an excellent impression in an ambitious programme | 
which included the Elgar Concerto, the Grieg Sonata, and | 
the Bocllmann Variations.——The Glasgow Orpheus Choir 


| * The Messiah.’ 


a nes 
| sang at Aberdeen, Lrechin, Blairgowrie, Dunfermline, ap 
| Kirkcaldy.——The Sheffield Choir, under Dr. Heo 
Coward, visited Dumfries and sang Elgar’s ‘ Gerontiys’ ;, 
|a very large audience.——The Stirling Choral Sociey 
having taken a fresh lease of life under its new conduct, 
Mr. H. G. Barrett, of Glasgow, gave a brilliant pet 
| formance of ‘The Creation,’ which aroused consider), 
| enthusiasm.——Paisley Choral Union sang Coleridge 
| Taylor’s * Hiawatha’ under the direction of Dr. Willian 
| Rigby. ——*‘ Judas Maccabzeus’ was sung at Hawick by thy 
Hawick Choral Union (Mr. David B. Simpson), and » 
Blairgowrie by the Blairgowrie and Rattray Choral Soci 
(Mr, FE. F. Parker). ——Bathgate Choral Union (Mr, Hypi 
of * The Creation’ and ion 
part-songs.—— Brechin Choral Society, at its annual concert, 
sang ‘The Creation.’——Concerts of part-songs, \c., wep 
given by Kilwinning Musical Society (Mr. John Dough 
and Forres Musical Association (Mrs. Douglas). 


Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—At the last College concert of the ter 
Mr. Harold Samuel gave a Bach recital which included the 
Toccata in G minor, the Partitain D major, and the ‘ Italian 
Concerto, as well as a number of the Preludes and Fugu 
from the ‘ Well-Tempered Clavier.’ 


CAERSALEM NEWybpD.—On March 238, a performance o! 
Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion took piace under the baton 
Mr. J. B. Rogers. The principals were Miss Marga 
Harrison, Miss Muriel Hughes, Mr. T. J. Pickering, ar 
Mr. W. R. Allen. The orchestra was led by Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd. ——On March 29, a choir of forty from St. David's 
Roman Catholic Church gave a performance of Weber’ 
Mass in G, conducted by Mrs. B. Thomas. The accom 
paniments were played by a few strings, with clarinet and 
pianoforte. The soloists were Miss Carrie O’Connell, Mis 
Violet Denkin, Mr. Owen Evans, and Mr. John Poole. 


CARDIFF.—On March 28, Mr. Herbert Ware’s Orchestra 
gave a performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, 
and Mr. Rowsby Woof gave a lecture on the work. The 
programme included Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite for strings 
——On April 8, Star Street Congregational Church Choir 
gave a concert consisting of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Death 
Minnehaha,’ two Motets by Parry, and Elgar’s 
love dwelt in a Northern Land.’——On April II the 
Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir, conducted by Mr. Jenkyn 
Morris, gave a performance of ‘The Messiah,’ assisted 
by Mr. Herbert Ware’s String Orchestra. ——The British 
National Opera Company has been giving a fortnight’ 
opera, among the works included being ‘ Le Cog @’0r 
*Hughthe Drover,’ and ‘ At the Boar’s Head.’——On Good 
Friday the B.N.O.C. combined with the Cardiff Musical 
Society to give a concert performance of ‘ Parsifal.’ Mr 
Aylmer Buesst conducted. 


Newport. — On April 2, the Newport and Brit 
Choral Societies combined to give a performance of Bach’ 
Mass in B minor, conducted by Mr. Arthur Sims. The 
soloists were Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Blodwen Caerleon, 
Mr. T. J. Pickering, and Mr. Glyn Eastman. The orchestr 
was led by Mr. Percival Hodgson. 

PENARTH.—On March 1, Trinity Wesleyan Choir gavt 


‘Requiem,’ preceded by some solos from 
Mr. F. A. Sully was at the organ. 


Brahms’s 


Music in Jreland 


BELFAST.—Quite a notable event in the musical annals 
of Belfast was the jubilee concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, at Ulster Hall, on April 9. Fifty years 8 
long life for an Irish—or, indeed, any provincial—musis 
organization, and it was in the fitness of things that - 
celebration should be worthy the occasion. Accordingly, " 
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, under the conductorship of Sir Henry Wood. 
to say that the highest expectations of the 
fully realised, and the concert was a huge 
success frot very point of view. 
glorious WO! 
the capable n 
and Mr. H il 
sdmirably re 
personally > 


of Mrs. John Seeds, Mr. John Coates, 


nsive to the baton of Sir Henry Wood, who 
rintended the final rehearsals. It is of 
that Elgar’s great work had been given by 
he Philharmonic Society in 1905 and 1907, 
e forgotten that the lion’s share of the preparation of the 
oerforman il on Mr. Godfrey Brown, who has been 
conductor twelve years. Mr. J. H. MacBratney (the 
gifted son 1 gifted father) presided at the organ. 


Society of St. 
“sthedral, founded for the purpose of producing oratorios 
nd other large works, gave 

salms on March 2 
Easter Monday night, at the Opera House, 
opera, ‘Edelweiss,’ was revived 


nterest to a 


CorK. - he Oratorio 
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ucted 

Theo Gmurs 
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riginally produced it over a quarter-of-a-century ago at 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad 


GERMANY 
; ROKOFIEV’S OPERA AT COLOGNE 

Seldom has a theatre resounded with so much gaiety as 
vas heard at the Cologne Stadttheater when *‘ The Love of 
e Three Oranges,’ by Sergei Prokofiev, was performed. 
the European débit of this work, which had 
jicre at the Chicago Opera-house. The success 

\merica had no practical consequence for a 
g time. It is the great merit of Cologne to 
ve drawn public attention to the opera, and 
of critics and music-lovers who travelled from 
ibroad proved the interest aroused by the event. 

The Cologne Opera-house, which not so long ago had 
found in Otto Klemperer a musical director of enterprising 
pirit and noble intentions, possesses now, in Eugen Szenkar 
-lormerly Kapellmeister of the Berlin Volksoper—an 
manizing enthusiast able to give the stage new impulses, 
while holding fast, in some sort, to tradition. 

It has often been said that opera is a dead genre of music. 
Suavinsky is an example of a musician who, having 
won fame through ballet and opera, turns aside from their 
pursuit, and throws olf all connection with literature and 
the stage. Prokofiev has not so decided. He is full of life, 
and of a certain gaiety longing for self-expression, be it in 
concert music or in opera. Independent of the whim of a 
collaborator, he prefers to make his own libretto. 

ing back to Carlo Gozzi, Prokofiev finds a spirit who, 
though distant in time, is very near to him in character. The 
Marchen, as seen from an ironical point of view, appeals very 
much to our composer, who, as a child of our age, has, of 
course, a sharper wit than his inspiring predecessor. 
frokotiev does not simply take what he found in Gozzi, he has 
ttansformed and transfused it with his own ideas. We find 
even the relics of the old Greek chorus in the observers 
standing on either side of the stage, very much interested 
nthe action but taking no part in it till the moment of 
greatest stress. They accompany the action with their 

lause or with their disapproval, being on very friendly 
terms with the hero of the piece. This is a young prince 
‘ho cannot be made to laugh. An evil spirit encourages 
iim to go out in search of certain Three Oranges, which are 
thing less than three princesses hidden in orange 
peel. The adventure is long and varied, and affords 

‘composer many opportunities for displaying his rhythmic 

wWentiveness, Though he employs all the methods of 
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| Williams, while choir and orchestra were | 


Nor must it | 


produce Elgar’s ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’| never makes his hearer disagreeably conscious of the 
stra of ninety and a chorus of three hundred | modernity of the music. 


He does not cling to any theory, 
but gives vent only to his natural buoyancy, which pours 
into his music. So we find it much more intimately 
connected with life than a great deal of the music of to-day. 
There is a festival march which may be taken to be a kind 
of Lettmotivy running through the whole opera. The 
instrumental part of the score is very appropriate to the 
musical idiom. Much of the effect produced upon the 
audience depends, however, upon Prokofiev’s way of 
handling the orchestra, and making his subjects to live by 
their innate forcefulness.§ The March theme and the 
prince’s laughter exemplify his capacity for communicating 


| his own gaiety to the spectators. 


Hans Strohbach, a young artist who had been called to 
Cologne for the stage management, and Eugen Szenkar, 


| who conducted the orchestra with great skill, if not with the 


Finn Barre’s | 


Brahms’s ‘Requiem’ and | 
Mr. J. T. Horne con- | 


with | 
ccess under the baton of the composer, who | 


verve required by the composer, helped ‘ The Love of the 
Three Oranges’ to win a great success, 


OTTORINO RES?PIGH! AT HAMBURG STADTTHEATER 


Hamburg Stadttheater is yet another’ enterprising 
house. The first German performance of Respighi’s 
*‘ Belfagor’ was a musical event that drew much attention. 


| Respighi is particularly appreciated in Germany, where he 


| had lived and studied before the war. 


Among the elements 
of which his compositions consist, it is not dificult to find 
German influences, especially that of Richard Strauss, from 
whom he borrowed many orchestraleffects. Yet his judgment 
is so refined that in his eclecticism he stands much above the 


| level of other composers who are his equals in imaginative 


|} unlike that of 


power. 

As an opera composer he was quite new to the German 
public. The plot of ‘ Belfagor,’? which was performed at 
the Scala Theatre, need not be reported here. Suftice it to 
say that in the music may be found traces of Puccini, 
particularly in the lyrical parts. But Respighi’sstyle is very 
Puccini. A born symphonist, he has to 


| renounce his bent when composing an opera, and in general 


he succeeds. He often makes use of impressionistic effects 


| that are peculiar to himself, and in combining melodic 


| other opera composer. 











odern composition, and does not spare uncommon intervals, | 


talways remembers that rhythm is the soul of music, and, 
pete . : : 
presenting his subjects in strong, rhythmical outline, he 


sweetness with orchestral colour he does not lag behind any 
In the end, however, we notice that 
his operatic writing reveals always a certain constraint. 
Unlike Puccini’s, Respighi’s melody is not spontaneous. 
We admire his perfect mé/ier without submitting to the 
power of his temperament. 

The performance was conducted by Werner Wolff, a 
gifted musician, who was more able to find the right 
interpretative style for an Italian opera than, probably, other 
German Kapellmeisters. 

CHAMBER MUSIC IN GROUP 


rHE NOVEMBER 


It was a model programme that the November Group 
offered its hearers. A Duo for violin and ’cello, by 
Hanns Eisler, the young Schonberg pupil, was opposed to 
Ravel’s work for the same instruments, which apparently 
the younger composer had taken as hisexemplar. But how 
different his way of using his instruments! Whereas Ravel 
remains the musician of refined taste, Eisler proves a stormy 
and passionate young man who does not spare us any 
harshness. However, his Duo—much shorter than that of 
Ravel—is quite satisfying in its formal structure. 

In the middle of the programme we heard again the 
well-known ’Cello Sonata by Zoltan Kodaly and a new 


| composition by Philipp Jarnach, called ‘Sonatina,’ a name 


that seems to be rather a witticism when given to a piece of 
so great dimensions and of no little difficulty. It may be 
reckoned among the best pianoforte compositions of our day. 
All that is modern has its place in this Sonatina, but it has 
been developed in a very undogmatic and independent 
manner, and is convincing from the player’s standpoint. 
An excellent exponent indeed is Philipp Jarnach, who played 


| his work so clearly and effectively that it evoked hearty 


applause. On the whole this programme was well chosen 
to exhibit modern music from its best and most sympathetic 
side. The violinist was Novak Novak and the ‘cellist 
Frank 
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WEINGARTNER, FURTWANGLER, AND KLEIBER 


Weingartner, back from England, made a profession of 
his faith in a Beethoven programme. This was moreover 
the profession of a style essentially different from that of 
the younger conductors. It was very interesting indeed to 
hear it after the Beethoven performances of Kleiber and 
Furtwangler. We found out that the architectural line of 
Beethoven, so often changed by the younger conductors, was 
re-established by Weingartner. He is simple in his musical 
thinking, whereas the younger school likes to elaborate 
Beethoven. Which of them is right? It cannot be denied 
that Weingartner’s Beethoven is much more true to tradition 
than, ¢.g., that of Furtwingler and Kleiber, who, in 
presenting a more problematic and striving Beethoven, try 
to probe the depth of his work without caring about 
convention. The great public, always easily fascinated by 
the more emotional art of interpretation, turns more readily 
to the younger conductors than it does to Weingartner. 


A KE- 


What Johann Sebastian Bach owed to Buxtehude is well 


known, but it is never so clearly proved as when performance | 


forces a comparison of their works. It may be that a great 
injustice is done to Buxtehude when all the honour is won 
by his pupil. When hearing a work like the FE minor 
Prelude and Fugue by Buxtehude we are very strongly 
reminded of the relationship existing between the two 
composers, and of the duty to be fulfilled with regard to 
Buxtehude. This was well demonstrated by a concert given 
in the Garnison- Kirche, where the organist Walter Fischer, 
the Madrigal Choir conducted by Prof. Thiel, and the 
singer Emmy Leisner, devoted their forces to Buxtehude, 
Franck, and Bruhns. It was one of those evenings that 
stand out in a musical life, the more so as the church lies 
far from that part of Berlin where the great concerts take 
place. That is why the music critic has to wait for the end 
of the season for his opportunity. 
ADOLF WEISSMANN., 


NEW YORK 


From October to April our five orchestras (three resident 
organizations, and those visiting from Boston and 
Philadelphia) give over two hundred concerts in New York 
City—for music-lovers to hear and for critics to write about. 
Of course the same audiences do not attend the whole 
scheme (the critics, however, must always be on hand), but 
New York possesses a sufficient number of music-lovers who 
attend at least three out of the various series offered 
to the subscribers. The Philharmonic has four series in 
Carnegie Hall, one in the Metropolitan Opera-house, and 
one in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The New York 
Symphony has three series, two in Carnegie Hall and one 
in ASolian Ilall. The Boston Symphony has three series, 
two in Carnegie Hall and one in the Brooklyn Academy. 
In Carnegie Hall the Philharmonic and the New York 
Symphony repeat each performance once—that is, one 
afternoon and one evening are repetitions, The Boston 
Symphony repeats no programmes, and plays repetitions only 
when some numbers from either the Thursday evenings or 
Saturday afternoons are repeated at the Brooklyn concerts. 
I'he Philadelphia Orchestra gives ten evenings at Carnegie 
Hall, but no afternoon concerts ; and not only are there no 
repetitions during the ten evenings, but there are no 
repetitions in two successive years. How many people stop 
to think of the labour of the various conductors in arranging 
these programmes? What have they to choose from after 
the Symphonies of Beethoven, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky, 
and a few of Haydn, Mozart, and Schumann? The 
audiences cali for novelties, especially that part of them 
that go to two or three different series. What is there for 
them to hear? Kussewitzky (perhaps from a burst of 
patriotic feeling) tried giving Glazounov’s No. 8, in E flat. 
A duller thing we never listened to, and with what relief 
we saw Albert Spalding coming on to the platform with his 
violin, and heard him play Bach’s Concerto in E major! 
Mr. Spalding is a very good violinist, and when he plays 
Bach he is doubly interesting. To return to the programme 
question, sometimes no symphony is in the bill, as 


there are not enough to go round. In this case the 
conductor often fills the gap with a Strauss tone-poem, 
‘ P 9 bon: 

Death and Transfiguration,’ ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ "Don 
Juan,’ and ‘ Heldenleben’ have become as hackneyed 
the eternally repeated classic symphonies, but ‘Don 
Quixote’ (so seldom heard), when played by the 
Philharmonic, had such a warm reception that Bruno 
Walter (guest-conductor of the New York Symphony) pet 
it in one of his programmes almost immediately afterwards 
It seemed as if Herr Walter’s reading was even better than 
that of Mengelberg, especially as he had Felix Salmond fo, 
the solo ’cello, while Mengelberg was able to present only 
the first ’cellist of the orchestra as his soloist. Stokowsti 
in his ninth concert laboured hard to give us an unusy| 
programme. The Symphony was Chausson’s B flat, hear 
| at New York before, but never before so well played, and 
| the beauties of the composition were never so well revealed 
|as by Stokowski and his wonderful band. Of course an 

listener could easily understand that Chausson was a follower 
| of Franck. The Symphony was preceded in the programm 
by Franck’s * Variations Symphoniques,’ superbly played by 
Alfred Cortot. : 

A Symphony in C minor written by an American, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, some ten years ago, was played 
| about 1910 by Stokowski, at Philadelphia. Heard again, 
| by the Philharmonic, under.Stransky, in 1922, it wa 
| presented this winter by the New York Symphony unde 

Bruno Walter’s baton. Mr. Mason studied with d’Indy, 

and once more we are confronted with the influence of 

Franck, and recognise what good work can be done without 

a superfluity of themes. 

When an American composer ‘ gets there,’ and write 
something that becomes an established favourite in concert 
programmes, it is a fact to dwell on as well as record, 
Deems Taylor’s Suite, ‘Through the Looking Glass,’ was 
first plaved by Damrosch two years ago, and met with 
immediate favour. Since then it has been played by almost 
every orchestra in the country, but it remained for 
Mengelberg to present it three days in succession to three 
different Philharmonic audiences, and to have the com 
poser summoned to the platform over and over again, each 

| time to receive such a roar of applause as has not been 
heard in Carnegie Hall for many a year. Nobody applauded 
longer or louder than Mengelberg himself, and truly the 

| composition deserved all the commendation bestowed on it. 

| Mr. Taylor depicts four pictures from Lewis Carroll’s tale 

(1) ‘The Garden of Flowers,’ when Alice talks to the 
| flowers and they ‘talk back’; (2) ‘ Jabberwocky,’ des- 
cribing the first appearance, battle, and death of the monster; 

(3) *Looking-Glass Insects,’ when Alice converses with 
| insects instead of flowers; (4) ‘The White Knight,’ showing 
| his exaggerated ideas of himself and what he really was. 
It is programme music of the best order, displaying wonderful 
workmanship besides revealing in every bar the charm of 
the music. Mr. Taylor was known for some years as 4 
composer before he succeeded James Huneker as the music 
critic of the New York World. 

If Mr. Gatti’s novelties presented this last season had 
excelled or even equalled his revivals, it would be 3 
wonderful winter’s work to record, but with nothing superior 
| to *Jenufa’ or ‘Giovanni Gallurese’ as novelties to write 
about, the glory belongs to ‘ Rheingold,’ ‘ Gotterdammerung, 
‘ Falstaff,’ ‘ Petrouchka,’ and ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande.’ The 
two last-named have come at the very end of the seasot, 
and cannot go the rounds of the subscribers, so a warm 
welcome should be awaiting them both in the répertoire 0! 
next winter. While, as a whole, the production of 
*Petrouchka’ did not at all equal that of the Ballet-Russe 
(seen at the Metropolitan nine years ago), yet in some 
respects it was superior. Its principal excellence was 
the magnificence of the scenery and costumes. The 
colouring was superb, and M. Soudekine, who designed the 
scenery, deserves all the praise that can be lavished upon 
him. Unlimited praise can also be bestowed on the brilliance 
of the costumes, on the staging of Adolf Bulm, and on his 
performance of the hero. When Massine mimed Petrouchka, 
Bolm was the Moor, but he seems to be equally at home Lg 
either part. It would be idle to say that Rosina Gallls 
Ballerina was on a par with that of Lopokova, but it was 








well done, and if Bonfiglio as the Moor, and Serafin as 
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a 
conductor, did not quite come up to our ideals, we forgive 
seerything for the sake of seeing and hearing that wonderful 
ballet again. ; 

It is pleasant to write to our London readers that the best 
performances at New York of ‘ Petrouchka’ in concert form, 
vere given under the baton of Albert Coates. 


M. H. FLINT. 


TORONTO 


When a musical season fails badly from point of attend- 
illy the smaller attractions which suffer most. 
per cent. of the leading concerts here this 
yt even paid expenses, yet the Mendelssohn 


ance, it 1S US 
Seventy-five 
winter have 


Choir Festival managed to secure a record attendance of 


thousand, four of the five houses being sold 
ut in advan The critics seem to be unanimous in the 
pinion that there was noticeably a general broadening in 
the style of works chosen and in the readings given. 
‘ertainly the Philadelphia Orchestra has never played with 
jner sympathy or with more brilliant precision, either alone 
wnder Stokowski or when accompanying the Choir under 
“The Dream of Gerontius’ performance is 
lipsed any previous choral achievement of its 
kind in the city. The assisting artists were Madame and 
Mr. Josef Lhevinne (pianoforte), Madame Nevada Van 
Veer (contralto), Richard Crooks (tenor), and Walter 
apperton (bass), the vocalists appearing only in * The 
Dream of Gerontius.’ 

This was the only extended work in the four choral 
The smaller choral works, which covered a 


ver fourteer 


Dr. Fricker. 
aid to have 


programmes. 


side range of style and period, included Pizzetti’s Sanctus | Renaissance operas have been ev vogi 
past. 
Twa Sisters,’ Dunhill’s ‘ Who is Sylvia ?’ and * It was a lover | Schillings, ‘ Violanta’ 
| Tragedy’ by 


om the ‘ Requiem,’ Holst’s *‘ Ave Maria,’ Rootham’s The 
ind his lass.” Brahms’s ‘ Gesang der Parzen,’ Wesley’s ‘ In 
itu Israel,” Healey Willan’s *How they so softly rest,’ | 
‘onelius’s ‘ The Surrender of the Soul,’ the ‘Cum Sancto 
from the B minor Mass, ‘ Zadok the Priest,’ the | 
| ‘On some lines from Virgil,’ by Roger-Ducasse, | 
‘My love dwelt in a northern land,’ Brahms’s | 
er-Walzer,’ and the Epilogue from ‘ The Golden | 
here was no madrigal in the list, the only Tudor 
Byrd’s ‘Ave Verum Corpus.’ The orchestral ’ 
sternoon included the Franck Symphony and a Bach 
Pasacaglia, orchestrated by Stokowski. 
I » of the Mendelssohn Choir triumph, the New 
mphony Orchestra has managed to secure two capacity | 
month. At the ninth concert Mr. Ernest | 
ithe Brahms D minor Pianoforte Concerto, and 
etenth the most brilliant reading ever heard here of the 
aikovsky Violin Concerto in D major was given by| 
cilia Hansen, the beautiful and gifted Russian violinist | 
isso much to the fore on this continent. Five pianists 
note have been heard in characteristic programmes— 
hichmaninov, Brailovsky, Guiomar Novaes, Mark| 
lambourg, and Rosenthal, the last-named being the only | 
appointment. Brailovsky is carrying everything before 
Kreisler, Elman, and Cecilia Hansen have been our | 
sting recital violinists, the latter introducing a new work | 
iL. Nicolaiev, of Leningrad Conservatory (Sonata in 
s minor), Freda Hempel unfortunately had not a 
powerful enough reputation here to secure a good audience 
tone of her charming programmes. The Women’s 
Mus cal Club ended its season with Carlos Salzedo (harp). 
lome talent performances have been in rather excessive 
mmbers to ensure much success. Geza de Kresz departed 
‘om the normal in giving a powerful interpretation of the 
E major Concerto for solo violin and strings at his 
wt Hart House recital; Luigi von Kunits and Ernest 
iz Were the soloists at the fourth Conservatory Sonata 
|; Clement Hambourg made his débit at the third 
‘ambourg Concert Society performance ; Reginald Stewart 
"6 given an enthusiastic reception at his farewell pianoforte 
ttal before his departure for England ; Maya de Cortez, a 
mog Canadian soprano recently returned from Milan, 
“owed good promise in her premiere; and interesting pro- 
wammes were arranged by the Ukranian Choir (M. Krassin) 





| occasional tendency to cover the voices of the singers. 
invention is none too strong, but his sense for dramatic 


VIENNA 


“THE IMAGE OF THE MADONNA’ AT THE STAATSOPER 


The composer who sets out to-day to write a grand opera 
infallibly hovers between the scylla of Wagnerism and the 
charybdis of the Italian ver7smo, On the whole it is beyond 
doubt that music as a descriptive art has played its rdle to 
the end. Programme music is a thing of the past with the 
progressive musician, and the return to absolute music has 
been ushered in by such leaders as Schonberg and Stravinsky 
in all their later compositions. The tendency towards 
abstraction which permeates art in all its branches has 
found its way into modern music as well. Opera, on the 
other hand, however ‘irrational’ and unreal as an art-form, 
| still depends on visual impressions almost as much as upon 
acoustic effect. The reconciliation between abstraction and 
| that measure of realism which the stage demands is as yet 

an unsclved problem. Hence the reluctant attitude of the 
| young radicals towards grand opera as a species. Only two 
| or three of them have ventured into the dramatic field, 
| without, however, finding the solution of the problem. 

| Marco Frank, composer of ‘ The Image of the Madonna,’ 
| which was produced at the Vienna Staatsoper for the first 
time on any stage, cares little about ethical problems of this 
|sort. With him, opera is a thing to proffer to the more or 
| less primitive demands of the general public; thrilling stage 
| situations, effective dramatic events accompanied by a music 
| which is none too difficult, and apt to captivate the listener 
| at first hearing. No more suitable background could be 
| imagined for an opera of this description than the era of 
| Italian renaissance, with its arresting tales of love and 
| jealousy, its picturesque settings and gorgeous costumes. 
for some ten years 
Frank follows the example of ‘Mona Lisa’ by 
by Korngold, ‘The Florentine 
Zemlinsky, and ‘Die Gezeichneten’ by 





Schreker. 

Frank is a prominent member of the Volksoper orchestra. 
Innate memory, with its store of long orchestral functions 
and similarities of dramatic situation, may account for the 
frequent appearance in his opera of melodies and themes 
which are more or less akin to Wagner, Strauss, l’uccini, 
and even Korngold. On the other hand, Frank’s associa- 
tion with the mechanism of opera has taught him a very 
deft treatment of the orchestra, notwithstanding an 
His 


tension and passionate utterance—particularly in the second 
(and best) Act—is noteworthy. He weakens his cause, 
however, by frequent iteration of given themes, and by the 
persone. In his technique he 


loquaciousness of his dramatz 
and leit» 


reverts to the recitative-like declamation 
technique of Wagner. 

The performance at the Staatsoper was excellent, 
especially for the wonderful portrayal which Carl Aagaard- 
Oestvig gave of the painter-hero. 

NEW 


CONDUCTORS 


The problem of a conductor for the Staatsoper is not 
fully solved. The engagement of Robert Heger, hitherto 


| with the Munich Opera, has brought to the Staatsoper a 


skilled and circumspect leader, but not the great personality 
so urgently needed. The Philharmonic Orchestra, it 
appears, is also looking for a new conductor, for at the 
end of the current season Felix Weingartner retires from the 
post which he has held during sixteen consecutive years. 
In the light of Weingartner’s proposed withdrawal, the 
appearance of Fritz Busch as conductor of the last 
Philharmonic concert assumed the character of a ‘trial’ 
performance. Busch, who holds the important position of 
general music-director at the Dresden Opera, is still a very 
young man, and an immensely energetic and concentrated 
conductor. His reading of Brahms’s second Symphony was 
well balanced, and Reger’s ‘ Mozart Variations’ masterly in 
the transparency and grandeur of the closing fugue. 

Georg Széll, who created a sensation as a pianistic boy 
prodigy here some fifteen years ago, returned to his native 
Vienna, after a prolonged absence, a finished and mature 
conductor. He brought out some attractive and interesting 
features in Richard Strauss’s cinema music, * Alpine’ 
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Symphony, and proved his command of the classic style in 
Beethoven’s eighth Symphony. 
home city offers no permanent opportunities for this gifted 
young 
pera. Another conducting guest from Berlin was Heinz 
Unger, well-known inthe German metropolis as an exponent 
and protagonist of modern music, Owing to the impossibility 
of obtaining the required number of rehearsals, Unger, like 
many visiting conductors, was obliged to limit his Vienna 
programme to a modern standard work, such as Mahler’s 
first Symphony, which he imbued with the romantic and 
ervous element inherent in all Mahler’s music. Few 

nductors have in recent years given us so authentic 

ial a reading of this Symphony. 
NEW MUSsI 

Suite has at last received its first hearing at Vienna, 
concert of Cornelia Rider Possart, an American pianist, 
ittorded the occasion, and Dr. Fritz Stiedry, director of the 
Volksoper, was the conductor of the evening. The response 
of the public exceeded all expectation, although few in the 
audience probably perceived more than the purely humorous 
character of what is, in fact, a revival of classic music 
a genius of modern time, whose subtle wit and 
hestral colouring are nothing short of admirable. 

E.rno Hungarian conductor domiciled in 
America, gave a temperamental and intensely dramatic 
reading of Strauss’s * Hero’s Life’—a piece of programme 
music, and, like the other novelty of the evening, John 
Alden Carpenter’s * Adventures in a Perambulator,’ auto- 
biographical in character. 
! an infant’s narrative of his daily little 


last-named 
*xperiences—is more poetical and original than the music 


x the ‘ Rite of Spring,’ Stravinsky’s * Pulcinella’ 


through 
sense for or 
Rapee, a 


} rece 


itself, which clings to the purely descriptive side of the | 


subject and attempts to produce naiveté by the employment 
of a big, up-to-date orchestra. 
Carpenter are 


ISSY. 


the minds of our concert-goers modern Norwegian | 
the | 
Johan Halvorsen and Gerhard | 
Schjelderup have occasionally been heard in concert-halls | 


almost associated with 


1S 
Edvard 


f 


exclusively 
name 0 Grieg 
of their native country, and a programme of con- 
Norwegian music comprising, as well as the two 
composers named, Alf Hurum, Arvid Kleven, 
Alnaes, and Sverre Jordan—all names totally unknown 
here—was therefore anticipated with some interest. The 
feeling exhausted itself, however, in the course of the 
vening, as virtually all of the music heard followed the 
traditional paths of the 
Mendelssohn to Schumann and Wagner, and adhered to the 
form of programme music. A symphonic poem 
ar Borgstroem, entitled ‘ Hamlet,’ and scored for 


yutside 


temporar 


} lat 
OvUSOLeLE 


y Hjah 


It is deplorable that his | 


isician, who has risen to a high rank at the Berlin | 


and 


The | 


The explanatory text of the} 


The godfathers of the baby | 
apparently Strauss, Puccini, and, above all, 


Eyvind | 


German school, ranging from | 
! 


| i. 
|} UNVEILING OF MEMORIAL PLAQUE TO THE 
LATE PROF, FREDERICK M., NIECKS 


At the last of the University of Edinburgh Hibstoricy 
concerts for the present season, held in the Music-Clas 
Room in the University, on the evening of March 5, the 
beautiful memorial plaque subscribed by the friends ani 
former pupils of the late Prof. Niecks, and executed hy 
Dr. Otto Schlapp, was unveiled by his successor jn ¢h 
Reid Chair of Music, Prof. Donald F. Tovey. Previoy; 
to the ceremony, an eloquent and sympathetic Oration 
was delivered by Emeritus-Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison 
who took as his text, so to speak, the motto of Gener 
| Reid, by whom the Chair was founded, ‘ Fortitudine 
et Labore.’ This motto has naturally been, all through 
its history, associated with the professorship itself 
and the orator remarked that the term ‘ Fortitudine’ 
was singularly suited to the character of their dear and 
| lamented friend. Valiancy had been his watch-word q) 
through the hard struggle he had had to make a career for 
himself in his youth, and even after he came to Edinburgh 
| he had had much uphill work in his efforts to build up thy 
music school there. 3ut he never wavered iu his purpose, 
and the results were apparent to all to-day. Prof 
Pringle-Pattison also spoke of the wide general culture 
which was one of the outstanding factors in the make-up 
of Prof. Niecks. He then read the Latin inscription 
composed by Prof. Richmond, who holds the Chair of 
Humanities in the University, which has yet to be added 
the plaque. The Latin inscription and a free translation 
made by Prof. Pringle-Pattison himself are subjoined 
While the unveiling ceremony was in progress the 
Edinburgh String Quartet played the ‘ Cavatina’ from 
Beethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 130, \n interesting 
feature of the concert was the two Bach solos played on 
the organ by Mr. T. H. Collinson, who had taken par 
in the first of the Historical concerts, when they were 
originally inaugurated by Prof. Niecks over thirty years ag 

*Sacram memoriae Frederici Niecks, Mus. D., LL.D, 
hanc imaginis formam ab O. Schlapp amico caelatam 
dedicaverunt amici per quam musicarum rationum 
disciplinae rerum cognitioni musicarum provehendae 
vita omnis fortitudine et labore insigni dedita patenet. 


MDCCCXLV,—MCMXXIV,’ 


‘Dedicated by his Friends to the memory of 
FREDERICK Nigecks, Mus.D., LL.D. 
This Cast, wrought by his friend, Otto Schlapp, 
commemorates a life signally brave and _ strenuous, 
wholly devoted to the furtherance of the Science of 
Music and the History of the Art in all its aspects.’ 
W, SAUNDERS, 


pianoforte and orchestra, made no exception to this rule, | 


lhe pianoforte is intended here, not as a solo instrument, 


but as part of the orchestral ensemble, yet the entire com- | 


position is more or less pianistic throughout. Like all 


other examples heard, it was simple, even naive music, free | 
i ’ 


from modern ideas and the modern spirit. 

\ new Polish composer, Max Brand, was heard at one of 
the chamber orchestra concerts directed by Kudolf Nilius, 
with a “ Nachtmusik’ (Op. 5). Brand is a former pupil of 
Franz Schreker, but the influence of Gustav Mahler is 
strongly noticeable in this composition. The second move- 
ment, with its humorous vein, serves as a contrast to the 
elegiac moods of the first and third movements, and 
elaborates, with some wit, upon the ‘ retreat’ signal of the 
\ustrian military—a motive quite in place in a ‘ Night 
Music,’ and another recollection of Mahler, zd 
movement of his third Symphony. 


PAUL BECHERT. 


the first | 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

| Caries CHILD, principal tenor at Christ Chure 
| Cathedral, Oxford, in his fifty-fourth year. Born in 
| Yorkshire, Mr. Child came to Oxford in 1892, and by aa 
|} unusual combination of qualities made for himself a place 
there from which he exerted an influence on the musical lif 
of the University and City out of all proportion to bs 
position as a lay-clerk and to his own modest bearing. 
Both the Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of Christ Chutes 
| in pulpit references spoke warmly of his attitude towards bs 
| ecclesiastical duties and the way he carried them out, ane 
Dr. Ley cannot speak too highly of his efficiency an 
| reliability alike in the rough places and the plain. His 
ability as a sight-reader was exceptional, and his knowledge 


“lof music unusually wide ; he was, for example, familia 


With news of extra * detective ’ vigilance at the big stores 


during this sales season comes memory of the bad luck of a| 


worthy when the lights went out in one of the establish- 
ments. ‘ There they were,’ he lamented, ‘ having the time 
of their lives, pinching the things right and left. And 
where was I? In the grand piano department !’— 
Vustcal Courter. 


with all the Church cantatas of Bach. [He had a voice 
somewhat similar in quality to that of Mr. Frank Mullings 
| though less robust; as a soloist he was always sincere anc 
| sensitive, and sometimes he surprised one by the vigos 
|of his interpretations. But apart from his work at the 
Cathedral and as a teacher, his greatest achievements wert 
the foundation of the West Oxford Vocal Society, whic 
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—— ! 

he successfully conducted for a number of years, and the| going to Portsmouth he had formed and conducted the 
Elizabethan Singers for the performance of | orchestra at Oxford House, Bethnal Green, an Institution 
other vocal chamber music. He was/| well-known to-day for its musical activities. Under his 
most operatic enterprises that took place at | direction the Portsmouth Philharmonic Society did fine 
g Sir Hugh Allen’s pre-war productions of | work with performances of ‘Gerontius,’ Verdi’s ‘ Requiem, 
ver Freischiitz,’ and he will be remembered | Berlioz’s ‘Faust,’ Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea’ Symphony, 
by generations f Oxford men for his co-operation with the|the B minor Mass, the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, cc. Ata 
Bach Choirs and other bodies in the performance of | gathering in the Mayor’s Banqueting Room at Portsmouth 
-antatas, and all manner of musical undertakings. | Town Hall recently, eulogies of Mr. Burry and his work in 


formation of th 
madrigals an 
associated wit 

Oxford, includi 
‘Fidelio’ and * 


pratorios, ‘ 3 
He died of heart failure on March 16, connection with the Philharmonic, the Competition I estival, 
MARIE Bi 4, at Manchester, on March 22. She was : 
horn at Liverpool, in 1856, of German-American parentage. prominent townsmen, and the Mayor presented him with a 
cheque and an album containing the names of subscribers. 


Although her musical gifts were early shown, it was not 
yntil 1890 that she began to study singing, her teachers 
being Sir George Henschel, Madame Cox, and Alfred 
Blume. Her first public appearance seems to have been at 
2 St. James’s Hall ‘Pop.’ in 1801, and she achieved 
immediate success. Her ambitions, however, turned from 
the concert platform to the stage, and she made a successful 
bat in a play by Henry Arthur Jones. It was almost 
inevitable that so unusual a combination of vocal and 
jramatic gifts should lead to the operatic stage, and she 
soon established herself as an operatic performer of the first 
rank, especially in Wagnerian réles. In other directions 
ne of her finest performances was that of the Angel in ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius.” She made many successful appear- 
ances in musical festivals and on the concert platform. For 
fore her death she had been teaching at the 


Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society, now in 
its eighteenth season, has just given a capital concert per- 
formance of Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore,’ conducted by Mr. 
David M. Davis. The programme also __ included 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Son and Stranger’ Overture and a chorus 
from ‘ King Olaf.’ 


E other local musical activities, were uttered by various 





7 ~ AK C “Ae ~ 
Euswers to Correspondents 
Questions must be of general musical interest. 
be stated simply and briefly, and if several are 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 


reply by post. 





some years 


Royal Manchester College of Music. . . , 
Royal M 8 WorRIED STUDENT.—You are doubtless handicapped 

Jean pe ResZKe, on May 3, at Nice. He was born at|to some extent in your pianoforte playing by the manual 
Warsaw in 1850. His first appearance in this country was | work you mention—using screw-drivers, spanners, \c., and 


n 1874s a member of Mapleson’s Company at Drury Lane, | carrying medium weights—though we have met with similar 
under the name of de Keschi. He was then singing | cases where by the use of correct methods quite a good 
baritone. England lost sight of him for some _ years, |standard of technique has been found possible. With 
and when he returned in I8S87 it was as a tenor. His| regard to your miniature keyboard of an octave range, the 
appearance in ‘ Aida’ at Drury Lane was the turning-point | keys of which are fitted with springs to give a considerable 
career, and placed him at once in the unrivalled | resistance to finger pressure, we should personally leave it 
position he held until his retirement in 1900. The later | severely alone. Also, if after nine months’ diligent practice 
years of his life were passed in teaching—an art to which you ‘still cannot ‘‘grasp” the music without carefully 
he brought all the skill and devotion that had made him grinding out note values and intervals,’ it might be advisable 
s0 brilliantly successful as a singer. |to reconsider your methods. Work systematically through 
some good sight-reading course. An excellent work is the 
| *Progressive Sight- Reading Series,’ in four books, edited by Dr. 
|C. Vincent (Winthrop Rogers), or Schafer’s * Sight-Reading 
, , . — . Exercises,’ in four books (Augener), may be recommended 
WitttAM Kay, on March 26, in his eighty-first year. | aaa " 5 a pas - 
, ; al s | Kunz’s Canons would also prove helpful to you. They give 
former alto lay-clerk of Oxford Cathedral, he *clig : , ; 
; = ee ; : . | practice in all the keys, and are widely varied in rhythm 
ame to Oxford from the choir of Southwell Minster, to | °, . : 4 » re 
hich he | . : . You say you have been playing Tchaikovsky’s ‘Chanson 
which he had gone from Sheffield, his birthplace, tWO liste? in the ke : i Ger motes fat tk ft fe 
. . " B In 1e cey oO > ha ajor. Ss 
ears previously, at the age of eighteen. At Oxford he} .™S* Res ier” ‘ >” 
: ial |G minor ? You will grasp your music more 
served under Dr. Corfe, Dr. Lloyd, Dr. Harwood, and|™~.., . , 
Dr. I . . ’ , _;. | quickly when you are less hazy on the subject of key 
Dr. Ley, and retired in November, 1913, after forty-six | 3. , : ’ . tan ~p2949 
’ ee ne . . Finally, we would advise you to get Matthay’s * The Child’s 
ears’ service. Of events and personalities of this long}... °"2 ’ 1; ) f 
period | ' Cc Ur : First Steps’ (Joseph Williams). A careful study of this 
period he remembered Sir Frederick Ouseley as an under- ‘4 sh vif = tochales! encthads ave on sound tn 
, a" , rill show you your technic e S are on sound lines. 
graduate and afterwards as Professor of Music; he | ¥'™ S9°W ¥ y — 
knew Sir John Stainer, Dr. Pusey, and Bishop Paget; he 
nce played the violin in a quartet with the Prince Consort, 
and all his life was in request at Oxford as a viola player ; 
in I87t he sang in the choir at the Thanksgiving 
Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales. 





n his 


[Elsewhere in this number Mr. Herman Klein gives 
some personal reminiscences of Marie Brema and Jean de 
Reszke. | 


WACKFORD SQUEERS.—We gather from your letter 
that you have little faith in any of the recognised methods 
of pianoforte playing, whether old or new. After quoting 
from Plaidy that ‘not even the most talented can escape 
this thorough course’ (z.e., of graded exercises, studies, and 
pieces), you go on to say that you are ‘not in the slightest 

STeE:LA AusTIN, at Wallingford, aged fifty-one. She degree talented, but have — es a 
was the wife of Mr. Ernest Austin, to whom we tender Advanced” examination without any = — per ae 
sincere sympathy, an expression in which we are sure our also apparently a sceptic on the subject of Mr. Matthay’s 

r > » >» 

readers join. teachings, and make the rash statement that in spite of the 
fact that the ‘Act of Touch’ was published twenty years 

ago ‘the ‘‘empiric” method still universally subsists.” Do 
you seriously hold the view either that ‘the world is still in 
ignorance of his revelations’ or that “it is still incredulous’ 
There are many teachers up and down the country who 
could tell you differently. The practice of exercises and 
studies is not, as you appear to think, inconsistent with 

We are glad to hear that the long and self-denying| Mr. Matthay’s principles. By applying these principles, 
service of Mr. Hugh Burry in the cause of music at | however, a great deal of needless, mechanical drudgery 
Portsmouth has received public recognition. Mr. Burry| may be eliminated. When, therefore, you sit for the 
Was appointed hon. conductor of the local Philharmonic | A.R.C.M. examination in Pianoforte Teaching you may 
Society nearly twenty years ago, but he had already made | with a clear conscience outline your ‘course of instruction 
his mark on the musical life of the town by some orchestral | in technical exercises, studies, and pieces in five grades,’ 
concerts at the Town Hall, with players drawn from the|even though in the meantime you may have become a 
‘ueen’s Hall and London Symphony Orchestras. Before | convert to the ‘ Matthay Method.’ 





mMiscellancous 


ENTATION TO MR. HUGH BURRY 
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Worriep.—(1.) A falling off in the quality of tone may 
be due to many causes, and your best plan would be to 
take the instrument to a well-known repairer and have it 
thoroughly examined. It is not unusual, however, for new 
violins to deteriorate rapidly after a time without apparent 
reason. Sometimes there is no remedy; sometimes a rest 
of a few months will result in an improvement in the general 
condition of the instrument. Violins are delicate things, and 
it is possible that you have ‘ overworked’ your Tassini— 
only the very best old violins can stand without strain the 
pressure of constant work. If deterioration has been very 
rapid it is possible that a slight readjustment of the sound- 
post may mend matters. (2.) You say that when 
cycling past a street-organ the pitch of the instrument 
flattens perceptibly at the exact moment of your passing ; 
further, you have noticed the same effect in passing a cyclist 
who was ringing his bell. As you approach him you gather 
up his sound-waves more rapidly than he emits them—hence 
sharpness. As you recede, the opposite occurs : each wave 
has farther to go than the previous one to catch you, and 
they reach you in a slower series—hence flatness. 

R, E. G.—The pieces you suggest as a means of intro- 
ducing the boy to the classics will do very well. As his 
technique seems to be good, lead him to Bach via one or 


two of the most attractive of the dance movements from the | 


Suites, the Gavotte and A/usette from the G minor 
Suite; the ditto, ditto from the D minor ‘ English’ Suite; 
almost any of the movements from the G major ‘ French’ 
Suite ; and a few movements from the ‘48’—the Prelude in 
G, Part 2; the C sharp major Prelude, Part 1; the E major, 
Part 1; the F sharp major, Part 1; and a Fugue of the 


lively sort, such as the two-part E minor; and the G major, | 


Part 1. Among the modern pieces you would do well to 
include the Norwegian Songs and Dances of Grieg. 

J. Hi. L., Cocreau, AND OTHERS. — We cannot 
undertake to suggest metronome marks unless copies of the 
music are sent, or the works are of the stock type that can 
easily be referred to. Obviously we have not at hand all 


the pieces mentioned in the various syllabuses, and we | 
cannot be expected to send N., S., E., and W. to collect | 


them 
tuition 
on such points ? 
itself with study. 
trving to get at the sfy/e 
metronome 

K. F,—Organ registration is a ticklish subject to teach, 
because the effect of a stop or combination of stops varies 
with the organ-builder, and with the acoustic properties of 
the church. It is thus impossible to make any definite 
recommendations, as can be done in regard to orchestration. 
Ilence the scarcity of books—and even articles—on the 
subject. The only book known to us is Everett E. 
Truette’s ‘ Organ Registration’ (Winthrop Rogers, 12s. 6d.), 
It is very thorough-going, but you had better not adopt its 
suggestions too readily, as it is written with American instru- 
ments in view. Get at the author’s principles, and test 
them on your own organ. 


Moreover, in many cases inquirers are under 
What are their teachers for, if not to advise them 
The pace of a movement usually reveals 


of a work, instead of waggling a 


‘ 


WesPELAER.—If your playing is ‘tame’ when accom- 
panying yourself in musical sketches, the remedy seems to 
be two-fold: (1) an improvement in technique, and (2) a 
lot of practice in applying the technique while you are 
singing. 
matterof composition. If you wish to add such decorative 
passages to your own or anybody else’s pianoforte parts, you 
must examine plenty of models of the type that pleases you 
most. The well-known performer you wish to emulate 
got his slickness and facility by abundant practice. The 
only help we can give you is to advise you to take the same 
arduous course, 


ALMA (Aston).—We cannot undertake to give lists of 
songs suitable for a particular voice or singer. Such choice 
can be made satisfactorily only by the singer himself or his 
teacher. In so large a city as Birmingham you ought to 
have no difficulty in consulting catalogues and trying-over 
songs by the composers you mention. And why not follow 
the reviews of new songs in this and other journals? You 
would then get, not merely a list, but a good deal of 


Students should begin operations by | 


They would then be rarely in doubt as to pace. | 


The ‘ornamentation’ you ask about is largely a | 


a, 
information about the style, degree of difficulty, &&, We 
devote a great deal of space to reviews in order to 
readers in this way; you can hardly expect us to do th 
over again in this column. 


help 
¢ job 


H. W. T.—It is unlikely—although not altogether jm. 
possible—that you possess unknown works of Tartini, 4) 
any rate, you can easily satisfy yourself on this point by 
consulting the ‘ Quellen Lexicon,’ which gives a complete 
list of Tartini’s works—not all of which, however, are easily 
obtainable now. ' The best-known Sonatas have been 
published over and over again in every country where music 
is printed, and edited by famous players— Alard, Joachim, &¢. 
The Walsh family published in London in the 18th century 
John Walsh senior began before 1696, and the business was 
carried on by his son (also named John), who died in 1766, 


F. R. L.—You ask for a description of the form of (1), 
modern part-song, and (2) a modern madrigal. The firs 
varies so much that we could (but won’t) fill a column about 
it. It may be anything from a simple piece, with atune inthe 
treble and three plain accompanying parts, to a complicated 
affair suggestive of the other form you ask ahout—the 
modern madrigal. The latter is often written in the old 
| style, with numerous points of imitation, and a flavour of 
modality. Sometimes, however, a composer retains th 
name, but produces a work that is not so much a madrigal 
as a complex part-song. So much for formal distinctions! 





Fuca.—(1.) The Reubke Sonata may be obtained from 
| Novello’s. We do not know the Haydn piece you mention, 
| but no doubt Novello’s could identify and supply it from 
your description, (2.) The Handel Concertos vary a great 
deal in difficulty. On the whole, we should say they would 
be rather less difficult than the Mendelssohn Sonatas, 
| (3.) The ‘College’ about which you inquire is of the bogus 
| variety. Burn its diploma, and set about getting one that is 
| worth having. 


| Si Av.—Having undertaken to give a lecture on Dvorik, 


| you must not expect us to provide you with the material, 
It’s your lecture! Turn up the composer in ‘Grove’ and 
other books of reference. For illustrations take a couple of 
the Slavonic Dances for pianoforte duet, a group of songs 
| (here you must choose for yourself, to suit your singers’ 
capabilities), and one or two popular pieces for violin solo. 
| As you have four vocal soloists, they might well combine in 
| a quartet from one of the choral works. 


| Gutpa.—(1.) In the Heller piece, the octave B flat 
| should be sustained by the pedal. We have not the music 
|at hand, but we imagine that the figure 4 applies, not to 
| the minim, but to the first note of the quaver phrase in the 
| right hand. (2.) Playthechord in rapid arfegeso, beginning 
| with left hand, the right taking over at the F on third line, 
| bass stave ; meanwhile the left crosses over and plays the 
| treble D flat, the whole series of notes being played without 
|a break, and with the sustaining pedal, of course. 


M. L.—Surely the collection of two hundred ear-tests 
ought to give you all the practice you need! If not, gets 
| friend to make up a lot more extempore. For the A.R.C.0. 
| accompaniment test, the main requirement is ability to read 
|at sight, plus a little taste and commonsense. No special 
| preparation can be suggested, beyond testing yourself with all 
|the examples given in the R.C.O. Kalendar. This will 
| familiarise you with the style of playing required. 


T. S. M.—The following moderately-difficult violin duets 


and trios will probably meet your requirements Duos by 
| Alard; Auber (Suite); Beriot; Dancla; Jansa. Trios for 
|two violins and ’cello: Beethoven, Op. 25 and Op. ‘7; 
| Haydn, Easy Trios; Mozart, Trio; Ries, Trios; an¢ 
Wichtel, Three Trios. The publishers are various, and the 
| price in some cases vary with the rate of exchange. All 
| the above can be obtained through Novello’s. 


Woutp-se Corrot.—It is to be feared that ‘the 
considerable amount of stiffness’ you complain of as a result 
of your early training on an American organ will not be 
easily got rid of so long as you are compelled to practise 0” 
a pianoforte with a very heavy touch, Change your 

| pianoforte if possible, and meanwhile get Matthay’s * The 
Child’s First Steps’ (Joseph Williams) and study it carefully. 
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a 
TRINITY. 
merely desc 


construction. sec 
half was derived chiefly from the opening figure, F G B. 
may be regarded as having its origin in the 
ame figure—quaver movement, a step of a second being | 
followed by 2 leap. And you made no reference to the | 
modulation to the dominant. 


| 

J. F. B.— 
mounted m 
‘Playways 


We think your answer was inadequate. You 
‘ribed the passage, without explaining its 
You should have pointed out that the second | 


Also that bar 2 


We know of no literature dealing with 
tary bands. (2.) For musical kindergarten try | 

Musical Education,’ by Jeannie Murray | 
MacBain ins, 3s. Od.), and ‘The Percussion Band,’ | 
by de Russette (Curwen, 2s, 6d.). Our fellow-journal, the | 
School Mu Review (Novello, monthly, 3d.), contains a 
good deal of matter that should be useful in this part of | 


sour work. 


E.R. P.—(1.) The signs in the Jensen piece are ambiguous ; | 
they might mean either a slur or a tie. We do not know} 
the piece, but judging from the extract you send the notes | 
should be tied. The pace you suggest seems good. 
2) The signs in Scott’s ‘ Water Wagtail’ indicate | 
wregeio, though a wavy line is more usual. Crotchet 96 
will do, but don’t tie yourself down to a pace. 


CONTENTS. 


The Glasgow Orpheus Choir. By Harvey Grace 

Jean de Reszke and Marie Brema: 
Reminiscences. By Herman Klein 

Ad Libitum. By ‘ Feste’ ins 

The Music Critic. By Basil Maine 

“At the Boar’s Head.’ By Ernest Newma 

Some Ideas on the Concert Problem. By Kaikhosr 
Sorabji 

Two Patriotic 
Friedlander <n 

The Musician’s Bookshelf 

New Music 

Occasional Notes oe , . 

Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D. Calvocoressi 

Gramophone Notes. By ‘ Discus’ 

Player-Piano Notes. By ‘Stretto’ 

Wireless Notes. By ‘Caliban’ 

Church and Organ Musi 

Royal College of Organists 

Letters to the Editor 

Sharps and Flats 

The Amateurs’ Exchange 

Royal Academy of Music 


Some 


Hande}, By Arthur M. 


Songs by 


= ~ x 
Ne Os te 


ee eee ee + 
wows Wnnet 
oo 


| Royal College of Music 


P.C.—You are a violinist of moderate ability, and 
anxious to join an amateur orchestral society in London. 
There are plenty of organizations which would be glad to 
have you, provided your attainments are not foo moderate. 
Consult our ‘ Amateurs’ Exchange’: almost every month it | 
contains earnest supplications for the help of folk such 
a$ you. 


E, J. S.—The phrasing marks in Rheinberger’s Sonatas 
we very erratic. For the subject of the B minor Fugue, 
that given for the first delivery of the subject seems to be 
it should be used throughout, so far as the} 
any case, don’t 
It would be 


the best ; 
modifications of the subject permit. In 
we the second version given in your letter. 
ad to make a break after the E. 


MeLcombe.—(1I.) Randegger’s ‘ Singing’ is published by 
Novello’s (Os.). (2.) We know of no book on conducting 
aChurch choir. (3.) Nor is there, so far as we are aware, 
a work on ‘Elementary Orchestration.’ The subject is 
me that can hardly be treated in an elementary way. Get 
any one of the standard works, and fish out such information 
as you want. 


“WENGE’ 
sidging, or 


wants ‘a good history of hymns and nymn- 
something akin.’ We can think only of 
Mr. J. T. Lightwood’s ‘Hymn-Tunes and their Story’ 
Epworth Press, 6s.). John Curwen’s delightful ‘Studies in 
Worship Music’ is out of print, unfortunately. 


W. R. H.—Send the MS. to a publisher, and ask for an 
estimate of the cost of printing various quantities. But 
seeing that the piece is very short, and you want only a few 
copies, why not get a good copyist to do the job ? 


MS. 
and 


5.—We do not undertake the criticism of compo 
sitions, Our contemporary, J/usical New Herald 
(24, Berners Street, W.1), has a department of the kind. 


J. S.—Orlando Gibbons took the Mus. Bac. degree at 
Cambridge, and was also an Oxford Mus. Doc., the latter 
eing honoris causa, apparently. 


F.R.—In a reply to ‘ M. C.’ in our January number we 
gave a longish piece of counsel on the starting of a singing 
‘lass. Much of it will apply to your needs, we hope. 


LG. A.—‘Don’ts for Organists’ is a booklet by John 
Newton, published by Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, price 1). 


Can anybody help ‘J. G. H.’? He asks for composer | 
ind publisher of ‘a song called ‘‘Leeds Old Church,” | 
sometimes vaguely described as a Yorkshire folk-song.’ 


A correspondent inquires as to the title and publisher of | 
m adaptation of the music of Gibbons’s ‘Silver Swan’ to 
Fletcher’s poem ‘ Drop, drop, slow tears.’ 


Trinity College of Music 
Nationality of John de Muris 
London Concerts 
Music in Public Schools 
Birmingham Bach Festival 
Competition Festival Record 
Music in the Provinces . 
Music in Scotland 
Music in Wales . 
Music in Ireland 
Musical Notes from Abroad ... 
Unveiling of Memorial Plaque to Prof. 
M. Niecks 
Obituary ... 
Misce!laneous 
Answers to Correspondents 
Music: 
“As the mountains are round 
Anthem, from ‘ Praise the L: 
By Joun Goss “a ae 433 
THREE EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with thi 
Number 
1. fortrait of Hugh S. Roberton 
2. A Hymn (\Ascendit 


Frederic 


Jerusalem.’ 
Soul.’ 


about 


md, () my 


ension Deu By Johann 
Schicht. 
‘The tide rises, 


(arranged for Men’ 


the tide falls. Part - son 
Voices). By Adam Carse. 








N ISS J. BLAKE, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teacher 
+ of Singing), prepares pupils L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Exams 
as Teacher or Performer. Highest recommendations. — Studio, 
139, New Bond Street, W.1. 


AY R. STEPHEN SOMERVELL 
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Tyler, F.R.C.O., 8, Lingti 
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. 


ENGAGEMENT, choir (London or Sut 
Kathleen Holbrook, I 


W.6., 


agra is prepared to give services andor act as 
4 ASSISTANT-ORGANIST in consideration of use of organ 
Write, G. L.,"" c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 16 


Accystomed 
rd 


R.A.M., A.R.C.M 2, Stamt 


and or organ lessons 
Wardour Street, W.1 


FF‘ ’R DISPOSAL (by reason of age retirement), 

the goodwill of an Old Established Pianoforte Tuning and Music 
Teaching Connection, in a South of England Cathedral City Apply, 
* R. M.,”’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd , t W.1 
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condition, lovely tone, suit Cinema or Missi 
F » Novello & Co., Ltd 
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DURING 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 
ARE, E. * He ll guide you.” 


ae? 
Anthem. 4d. 
, . OLBORN, A. G.—*“* Clo 


Whitsuntide 


se thine eyes.” Vesper. On 
card. 14d. 
*OSS, JOHN.—*‘ As the mountains.” 
J Chorus from ** Praise the Lord, 
1 Musical Times. 
ARRIS, W. H.—‘*! 
Tune. 2d. 
. LJ ARRISON, H. 
6d. 
} . r, GUSTAV.—‘‘At the Boar’s Head.” A 
Musical Interlude in one Act. Vocal Score, 
Words only, Is 
ARVIS, F. A.- 
Anthem 2d. 


( )® ANDO, E.— 


*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 
ni following music in both notations.-—** The Kangaroo.” 
iw Syncopation ’ for Children. ALec Row.ey. “* Little 
Bo-Peep,” Arranged for use as an Infants’ Action Song. 

2d. 


« 


and 
(No. 


Recitative 
O my soul.” 
2d. 

d, kindly light.” Hymn and 


** Rex Pacificus.” Christmas Carol. 


Os. 


‘Prevent us, O Lord.” Collect- 


*Mona Lisa.” Song 


395, contains the 


WEETING, E. T.—*‘ The trees they do grow high.” 
S Folk-Song, arranged for Mixed Voices. (No. 1424, 
Novello’s Part Song Book) 4d. 


T YNIC SOL-FA SERIES: 


” 


No. 245 


W 


‘The Pilgrim Fathers 
Song. PERCY 

ORT, N. D.—*‘ Children, 
King.” Hymn and Tune. 


Four-part 

E. FLETCHER 3d. 
praise your Ileavenly 
On card. 2d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 

GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
C.—** Every bygone Prayer.” Choral 
For Soprano (or Tenor) Solo and Chorus. 


THE H. W. 
pons rH, 


Hymn. 


thou weary.” 


Anthem. 


the hills.”” Sacred 


Song of the Pedlar.”” Trio for s.s.A 





12 cents (6d.). 
50 cents (2s.). 
\ ILES, R. H.—*‘ As the hart panteth.” 
( TIS, ?. A.—** The strength of 
Song. 50 cents (2s.). 
15 cents (Sd.). 
MUSIC REQUIRES COVERS 
Spring cleaning is the time to repair your Music. 
Send P.O. for ts 


\ ARSH, C. H.—*“* Art 

15 cents (Sd.). 
em H,—* 

TO KEEP IT NICE AND CLEAN. 
Choir Music 


/. and obtain specimen covers for sheet and 


R. H. MUDDIMAN, 
77, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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OLD ENGLISH 


VIOLIN MUSIC 


EDITED BY 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Although considerable attention has been given to the r 
of Church Music, Glees and Madrigals, Organ and ev« 
Music by the older English composers, very little has been done tc 
make known the large mass of music for the Violin written by English 
musicians from the time of Purcell to the close of the 18th century 
These works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written 
for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins ar nd violoncello 
with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ; another favourite 
form was the Concerto grosso. 

It is with the object of making known to the public 
the best of these compositions. that the present s« 
undertaken. ALFRED 


resuscitation 
n Harpsichord 


a Selection of 
ries has been 
MOFFAT 


JAMES Lates 3 
. Henry Eccies 
WILLIAM Basetr 
JOHN STANLEY 3 
Joun CoLvetr 


SONATA in G major 
SONATA in D minor 
SONATA in B flat major ... 
SONATA in G minor 
SONATA in A major 
TRIO-SONATA in E minor 
Tuomas AUGUSTINE ARNE 
. RICHARD Jones 3 © 
-. WILLIAM Boyce 
«WILLIAM Boycg 3 ¢ 
CHARLES MACKLEAN 
-- WILLIAM CROFT 3 © 
Josern Gisss 3 0 
Joun Humpurie 
THOMAS VINCENT 


SONATA in D major = 
TRIO-SONATA in D minor 
THREE PIECES 
SONATA in E major 
SONATA in G minor 
SONATA in D minor 
SONATA in D minor 
SONATA in A minor 


London: Nove tito anp Company, Limited 
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ROBERT 
SET 
TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, 
ORCHESTRA. 
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C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


FULL 


rO MUSIC 
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SCORE. 


Price Two Guineas. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited 


No. 63.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


BREATHING 
VOICE-PRODUCTION 


(Rewritten and brought up to date). 
PART I. 


EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 
H. H. HULBERT, 


Capt. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxford, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &: 
Three Shillings. 


Paper Boards, 4s. 


Price 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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MUSICAL EDITORS: 
HUGH BLAIR, M.A., Mus. Doc. Canrtas. LISTER R. PEACE, M.A., A.R.C.O. 


MUSIC EDITIONS. 
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Enlarged, - , Complete Indexes. Cloth 7 6] Enlarged, No. 2. For Choir Use ... Cloth 6 o 
WORDS EDITIONS. 
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Edition, Cloth, 25. 3d. Words only, Limp Cloth, 64. Paper Covers, 347. 
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APRIL'S BULLETIN 
OXFORD MUSIC 


During April the following additions were made to the Oxford Music List 


SONGS 


~ TO MUSIC” (° Andie Musik”). Words translated by STEUART WILSON ; 


issued for Blackpool Festival, 1925. By SCHUBERT. 2s. 


OXFORD CHURCH MUSIC 


NUNC DIMITTIS. For Unison Singing. By F. H. SHeERa. 3d. 


BOOKS 


EARLY TUDOR COMPOSERS. By W. H. Grattan FLoop. 
(Oxford Musical Essays). Blue-marbled boards, 6s. net. 
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NOVELLO’S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


HYMNS AND TUNES. 
PUBLISHED IN BOTH NOTATIONS COMBINED. 


Price Three-Halfpenc 


Words by 
VAN 
Hitt Bo 
H. MILLER 


Cn a mm we et et 
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PHER WorDSV I W.c 
Boyce ETHEL! 
s RowLey m ALEC 
AtEc I 
THEL Boyce ETHeE: | 
F. W. FaBer — Outver KING 
W. M. W. Cant 
Mary Braprorp Wait! 


er Services 
Six Sets, containing Ten Hymns and Tunes, price 6d. per S 


Words only, ‘ 1 per 100, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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NOVELLO'S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


ANTHEMS, ETC. 


Sacred Unison Songs for Soprano Voices (or Solos). 
Angel, The (both Notations) ae si a os a in Cu, Gounop 
all this day (both Notations) .. - vr “ as - is S. Bacu 
| times I will bless Thee (both Notations) 7” ‘ a acd MENDELSSOHN 
g (both Notations) .. os oe ma ; - ins G. F. HANDEL 
ngs of a dove (both Notati ois <a ‘i a MENDELSSOHN 


[wo-part Songs and Anthems for Soprano Voices 

» Lord build the House (both Notatic ou “ oi os M. J. Monk 3d. 
t seen, nor ear heard (both Notatior es its on -» Myres B. Foster 4d. 

the night (both Notations ‘ ae ee sia es G. RATHBONE 

". NOVELLO, a by H. ELtiot Butron 2 


Sacred 


» hart (both Notati« ws - we 
y Shepherd, The (s. & c., both Notations oe ee os ° HENRY SMART 3 
ings of a dove (Staff Notation only) .. ws MENDEI HN, arr. by J. E. West d 
T ff Notation only - rr ah . H. Maunpe! 1 
tat 1 ee ‘ - - es ArTwoop 2d 

i 


LAND ROGERS 


4 


L 


and Three-part Chorus for 


ne (both Notations 


Hymn-Anthems for Children and Choir. 


H. A. CHAMBERS 
E. M. Bare 
HN E. West 
LES B. FostTe: 
H. MAUNDER 

]. BARNBY 

10T BuTTON 


Anthems for Four Voices. 
Lift up your heads .. ee ee ; oe .S. CoLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy House oe oe G. W. TorRRANCE 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings .. cs - as in J. H. MAuNDER 
Rejoice inthe Lord .. 7 -_ es - oe GEORGE J. ELveEy 
Rejoice in the Lord ss on is “ Me .. J. Baptiste CALkin 


Anthems for Evening Service. 


rd, while waking xs oe ae os He GeEorGE C, MARTIN 

ir, Thy children keep. s.s.A.A ae _ ee we ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Thy children keep. s.a.T.t ee : ar - ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
the day Thy love has spared us T.B oe - H. A, CHAMBERS 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimMiTep. 
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"A 


lig 


*Achieved 1s the 


Awake u 


*Christ be 


* How ex € 
*If ye the 
If ye the 
If ye the 


Hymn to th 
I am Alf 
*lam Aly sh 
I behe 
I know that 
I saw the Lord 
will magnify 
will sing 
will sing of Thy power 
will sing unto the Lord 
*In humble faith 

*In 


= 


ANTHE MS FOR 


’, Smith 


e. Prout 
J. Booth 

Martin 
w 


. H. Parry 


“Hea ap 


FP. Stewar 


E, W. Naylor 
J. Barnby 

G. F. Cobb 
A. E. Godfrey 


LS Ma artin 
Crotch 

T. Bateson 
Ouseley 
Spohr 
Tchaikovsky 

J. V. Roberts, each 


xd Almighty oe oe 
re Thy tents ee ee ee F. 
are Thy dwelling 
> Trinity 
i Omega 
i Omega . i J. Stainer 
and lo! - os Blow 


aan 
aan 
the Lord is great F. Ouseley 


Harris 


of Thy power 
A. Sullivan 
" _ Wareing 
Garrett 
| Cc -. ‘W hitfeld 


Jewry is God known 


MS FOR ASCENSIONTIDE. 


Let not your heart be troubled( Double Chorus 
*Let not your heart (Four-part) ‘ ‘ 
*Let their celestial concerts all unite .. 

*Lift up your heads Handel and J. L. 
*Lift up your heads S. Coleric 
Lift up your heads ‘ os oe _ 

*Look, ye Saints ee ee M 
O all ye people, clap your ‘hands 

*O clap your hs ands ‘ 

O clap your hands 

*O God, the King of Glory 

*O God, when Thou appearest 
*O how amiable 

*O Lord our Govern our 

O Lord our Governour 

*O risen Lord on 

*Open to me the gates 

*Rejoice in the Lord 


inac.) M. B. Foster 
M. B. Foster 
Handel 
ins, each 
Q get aylor 
Turner 
Foster 
Purce]] 
Stainer 


usand times ten thousand 
The earth is the Lord's 

i alted 

The Lord is King H. Gads 

Thou art a priest for ever 
*Unfold, ye portals 

*Where Thou reig snest 

Who is this so weak and hel ple 


WHITSU NTIDE. 


If ye love Me W., Wareing and WwW. J 
*In« dive es . 
In My Father's h use - en 
*B. Tours 
° ’. T. Trimnell 
our hones be troubled 
oly Dove 
ap your hands 
) give thanks 
Ms m\ 
»H y Ghost, nto our mi 
? whee eh AY 


ec 


" 


Light 
be found 


nd see ullivan 
the true and only 


g to the | j i 
ar y ‘wet andlove H.A 
of all wait upon Thee 
y of the God of Israel 
e from Sinai 


ly Temy 
ly Temple 
l is she 1 abr 
1eT dem mation 
The Spirit of G rd 
*T} 


LESS 


1 wilde ad. : 
; ume di wn from Heaven .. 
my ee ost 

Whosoever drinketh 


. TRINITY TIDE. 


sweet consent 

in the fear of the Lord 
Let the peace of God 
*Let Thy merc — | ears 
*Light of the world 
Lord « of all power and might 
*Lord of all power and might . ae 
Lord of all power and might t (me n's voices) - 
Lord, we pray Thee H. A. Chambers ar 

O Father blest . 

O God, Who hast prepared 

oO joyful Light 
*O Lord, my trust .. 

O taste and see 
*O taste and see 

O where shall wisdom be fo und? 

Ponder my words, O 
*Praise His awful Meme. se 

Rejoice in the Lord oe 
*See what love hath the Father .. 

Sing to the Lord 
*Stand up and bless 

Teach me Thy way 
*The Lord hath been mindful 
*The Lord is my Shepherd 
*The Lord is my Shepherd 
The Lord will comfort Zion ee ee 
Thou art worthy, O Lord ee oe 
Thou shalt shew me the path of life es 
Three in One ee os F 
We humbly beseech Thee - oe 
Whatsoever is born of God 

Who can comprehend Thee 


A. D. Culley 
Spohr 

G. C. Martin 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
J. Goss 

; F L. Moir 
S. S. Wesley 
G. A. Macfarren 
d: Shaw 

Hiles 

F. E. Gl wm 
A. Gray 

W. Wadeley 
H. E. Button 
H. Oakeley 
Mozart 


W. H. Gladstone, 2d. 


— Anthems marked thus (* ) may be had in Tonic Sol-/a, 14 1. to 3d. enh, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
COMPOSITIONS 
ORLANDO. GIBBONS 


(15837 2 


\NTHEMS, I 
tto l 


mv i I 


SERVICES. 6, - 


a 


SACRED COMPOSITIONS 
| \ s Col tio rom t 
Par , 


MADRIGALS. 


A.A. T.I 


why you ris 


ANTHEMS, Etc. 
lasting God 
Sol-fa, 14d. 


rds, Ja. 


y H. E. 
John F. 
, O Lord, 
werful God. 
John E. West 
p (second part of ~ clap you 
| 


. West 


8 voices. Ed 


Lord God (Sanctus 


Sol-fa, 3d. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
1 English Suite. Arr. 


Son of David. (In the key of C, 


sed Edition in E flat , ntasia Id 


as. S.S,A.A.T.B, 


m divine 
. Ponsonby) 
Lord (Benedicite). 


er (first part). 8 voices, ( lary 1 mil 0 Ed. by] 
7 a Vy onn & 
. at rgan. . by! 


encrease. (Sacred “antasia of Fow rts, Arr, for Orga 


Ed. by J. F. Bridge.) 


LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO’S EDITION OF 


BACH'S CHURCH CANTATAS 


Bleib’ bet uns 





*BIDE WITIL US 

* Ditto We Words). 
CHRIST LAY IN DEATHS DARK 
CHRISTIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAY Christen, dtzet diesen Tag 
COME, REDEEMER OF OUR RACE - . Nun komm, der Hetden Heiland 
FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CALL ON THEE j Aus tiefer Noth schrew ich zu dir 
GIVE THE HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD- - 3 Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brod 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING Gott fahret auf mit Jauchzen 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt 
*GOD’S TIME IS THE BEST Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zei 

*Ditt Welsh Wor 
tHOW BRIGHTLY SHINES . 
IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE THEI 3 Wer nur den lieben Gott ldsst walten 
JESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE - . Jesu, 
JESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETH ? Jesus schlaft, was soll ich h 
REJOICING BE RAISED Van singet mit Freuden 


PRISON Christ lag in Todesbanden 


Wie schon leuchtet 


nun set Sepreiset 


LET SONGS Ol 
LORD IS A SUN AND SHIELD, THI . Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild 


+LORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THE : Der Herr ist mein getrener Hirt 
LORD, REBUKE ME NOT Funeral Od . Lass, Fiirstin (Trauerode) 
*MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS Ich hatte viel Bekvimmerniss 

O CHRIST. MY ALL IN LIVING Christus der ist mein Leben 

O JESU CHRIST, THOU I RINCE OF PEACE Du Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Chris? 
*O LIGHT EVERLASTING . . - ‘ } O ewiges Feuer 

O PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL HIS MERCIES - ) Gottlob! nun geht das Jahr zu End 
O TEACH ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende? 
PRAISE OUR GOD WHO REIGNS IN HEAVEN . Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen 
PRAISE THOU THE LORD, JERUSALEM Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn 
SAGES OF SHEBA, THI Ste werden aus Saba Alk 
*SLEEPERS, WAKE! . - Wachet auf 
*STRONGHOLD SURE, A - . . Ein’ feste Burg 

THERE IS NOUGHT OF SOUNDNESS IN ALL MY BODY 25 Es ist nichts Gesundes an nu 
THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEI . - - . Du Hirte Israel, hore 
WAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIGHING .- . - Weinen, Kilagen, Sorgen, Za: 
WATCH YE, PRAY YI - . Wachet, betet 

WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT? - . Liebster Gott, wann werd’ 
WHOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS . - - 17. Wer Dank opfert 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 
IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREE BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


BACH’S MOTETS 
. . . . . . Fiirchte dich nicht. 8d. 
- - - - 
*BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM . . - Lob und Ehre und Weisheit und Dank. & 


*BE NOT AFRAID 
Ditto. (Edited by G. R. StncLatr) 


COME, JESU, COME . . - . . Komm, Jesu, komm, 1s. 6d, 

*I WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C. Bacn) - . : . Ich lasse dich nicht. 6d. 

*JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE .- . . Jesu, meine Freude. 1s. 6d. 
* Ditto. (Welsh Words) - - - - is. 6d, 

*NOW SHALL THE GRACE . . - - Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 

*SING YE TO THE LORD . . - - Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. [is. 04 

"SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US, THE .- - - - Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit auf. 

* May be had in Tonic Sol-fa, complete. + May be had in Tonic Sol-fa (Choruses only). 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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tnese cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise Just P 
Musical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 

easy, and dignified.""—J/usicad 7imes, April 1, 1891. | 

ted to meet the requirements of the majority of 

tions."’ “ Deserve extensive recognition and use 


BLISHED 


ptember 4 and 25, 1891 
ed by the Guardian, Ch 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


STRING ORCHESTRA (OR QUARTET 
rRANSCRIBI 


D FROM THE CLAVICHORD WORKS 


|. H/ MAUNDER 


ECT af Staff Tonic 
VEST ANTHEMS Notation. Sol-fa 


DOMENICO SCARLATTI 


Y 
+d d 


; i d JULIUS HARRISON. 
[ | 4 i 
SERVICES init sic 
“ SCORE, 
mnia Opera Three Shillings. 
, ee a a i String Parts, 3s. 
the Holy Communion * 
ter from the above... 
ditto 
t and Nunc dimitti 
rm (No 


$il 


&c., with Kyrie 
t y Communion 


© iHoly Communion “<M Music and 


in C (partly Un 


: at Great Reductions. 
ttis in D ese 


Books 


Foyles hold a wide range of Second-hand Copies in good 

ORGAN. condition of Pianoforte and Organ Music, Oratorios, 

eg - Operas, and Choral Works of every description, Standard 

ATA Musical Text-books, Dramatic Literature and Plays, which 

; . ‘¢- | they offer at tremendous reductions. Send for Catalogue 
Novent me. 8 sien 122 (free); mentioning definite requirements if possible. 

New Books and Music supplied on best terms, and prompt 


STRAY? ‘ a delivery guaranteed. 
EEN CHORALES Masi and Boots Park 
ri FOYLE’S MUSIC DEPT, 


121-125, CHARING CROss 


r Recitals eee 
CHURCH CANT 
nd Peace (for er 


ge ra 


and Books Purchased. 


CANTATAS AND MOTETS 


Roap, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


YORK ANTHEM SERIES, Etc. 
S. BACH. No 
$87. MAGNIFI r. T Noble 
lo T. T. Nobl 
) ( oO . Alec Rowl 
One Shilling. | 86 


viey 


J. S. Horne 
Henry Gibsor 


Edwin J. Crov 


BANKS & SON, MuSIC PUBLISHERS, YORK. 


hina No. 99.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 
WEDDING MARCH /|PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
iio WELTON HICKIN 
( YR G A N Fellow and Professor, Royal Academy of Music. 
ehiies CONTENTS. 
BY Technical Proficiency—Artistic Imagination—Ensemble— 
BASIL HARWOOD. 


Balance of Tone— Phrasing— Vital Notes — Pedalling — 

Recitations with Music—Reading at Sight—Transposition— 

Harmonization — Recitative—Modulation—Accompaniment 
studied in detail, &c. 

Price Two Shillings. PRICE Four SHILLINGS, 

Paper Boards, 5s. 





London: NOvELLO anp Company, Limited. 
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+/ 


NOVELLOS MUSIC 





Full Score. 
lin Con 
ductor 
iano Solo, 
Violin and 
Piano. 
Clarinetti. 


Viol 
I 


Wa iltzes, Four 
tha (Selection fron 
oO least 
P c,d Entr’acte 
In -Z0 
Fj st Entr'ac 
E astern ee 
N¢ lietten , Nos. ~Xe 2 ee t oon ene eee - 
No. 4 ... SAgerg ee ee 16 
, Er lish — a S2/ 4 2/3 
ior lary Months, No 
Ma a 
June = — = 
September (| , — = 
December /( -" os 12%).. 
Menuet d’Amour - 
, Solemn Melody (str. XW Org. 
t, Chiddingfold Suite 
, Chanson de Matin 
Chanson de Nuit 
Ple nding 
Serenade (W and of Youth) .. 
Cc anto Popolare . 
FLETCHER, Bagatelles (string s only) ae eee mie 
Che Toy Soldiers’ March at a) Cael . 3/8 ... | Sd. 
- Valse Lyrique sala sos} ann Te] ace com ce Ee “oe 
Haynes, Westwood Gavotte oe ea pata ae 3/- | 8d. 
HoLsrooke, Souvenir de ma, _ os tn oe Se Oe TS 
IRELAND, Bagatelle... | co ea ee 
Jounson, Elves (Faerie Suite, ‘No. 1 —_: |e a en) 
Pavane in A... olewscieeia. Gh « BS .« |e 
KreEt yg oe new Amoureuse at ae ie .. 8S/- 8/- | 8d. 
Lemare, Andantino ... - ron ee BE tes ce 1 Oe 1S 
"Cc hant sans Paroles soc] ove | Bho | cece cee 88. BB B/- | Sd. 
Menuet Nuptiale ... ee ees 
E, Benedictus ane ioe Bt sn t CO se ww Cw Oe 
, Gordian Knot Untied, Ist 
and 2nd Suites ... each ... sisi ohabady kde aie 
e Suite oe oa nae, Arar 8 ees: 
RAMEAU, Gavotte ae sg ee ee eee — oc 2 a 
RAWLINSON, Serenade nw oe: | ee . 2/8 ... | Sd. 
a Aubade .. an oe ) - an wage Se .. 1 oe 
Reep, Serenade (Suite Venitienne ) ad —— eee 
Ro&cket, Graceful Dance ... ei) ees are ome - §8/- | 8d. 
WADDINGTON, Intermezzo en ¥ Desi Sout “once ae 
WaAREING, Summergold G: svotte ie eae ey | 
Wenpt, Air de Ballet ee be Frey | ee -.. Bf/- 8/- | Sd. 
West, Intermezzo _. ee kasd soe (A Lax, Se oh 8d. 
Marjorie Gavotte - ao ee we. | 
M: aor Dance : are ee S wea 3/- 8d. 
W Allegretto in “ES ee) Bin eee 86 le 


Sd. 
td. 
td. 
Sd. 
td, 
Sd. 
td. 
2/3 
td. 
td. 
td. 
td. 
id. 


Sd. 


Owe x 


~ WY 


bo 
rt 


vo) 


bo co CO 


2 Ce 


TT hm 7 Of OD COD a Dt Zz 





. “ - c nn 
narked A are printed together Parts marked are printed together Parts marked C are? 
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LIDRCHESTRAS. Surrasce ror CINEMAS, &c. | 





3. 


Trombone 


h 


M.A : 


Sd. 


Sd 


ud. 8d.A A 


io a ' 
.B 


. BAAS 


sd. 8d.A 





ye has the Melody X Flute has the Melody $ May be had as a complete Suite. 
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SONGS 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


ENTY SONGS SWAN SONGS 





| \\ SCHWANENGESANG 
OR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE, ERMAN AND ENGLISH WO! 
J. TROUTBECK. 
NATALIA MACFARREN. Edites th Ss for phrasing, expr 


t S AN EI 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER 


Price 2s. Od, 


VOL. 5. 
“THE FAIR MAID OF THE 
MILL” 


Vous 2. DIE SCHONE MULLERIN 


( RMAN AND ENGLISH W‘ 
rWENTY SONGS ne Enc i 
FOR A CONTRALTO VOICE. Edited, with marks for phrasing, express 
ANSLATED | ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
— —— a" Price 25. 6d. 
NATALIA MACFARREN. a iia 
Price 25, Od 
bro« Dank ea sy a 
ach ind St 
icrabend The pleasing 
Farbe 
The hatef 
Morgengru Farbe. 
flowers—Des Faded tlowers—Tr 
Muller's Blumen The miller and th 
n of tear Thranenregen Miller und der 
2=— Mein The brook’s lullaby 
Pause Wiegenlied. 


gan de n I 





VOL. 6. 
VOL. 3. “THE WINTER JOURNEY 
TWENTY SONGS (WINTERREISE). 


xERMAN AND ENGLISH WORDS 
FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR. THE ENGLISH VERSION BY 
J. TROUTBECK. 
ELECTE AN ANSLATEI Y Price 2s. Od. 
. . . sar 700d-night—Gute Nacht The post—Die | 
NATALIA MACFARREN. he weathercock—Die Wetter- The greyh 
: fahne rhe raven— 
Price 2s, 0d, Frozen tears—Gefrorne Thriinen 
Benumbed—Erstarrung : 
Hark, hark, th ar The linden tree—Der Linden i I ef 6) 
hee would I greet baum 
o the be 1 one A flood—Wasserfluth usio ischung ancient 
econ ng On the stream—Auf dem Flusse gr t r Wegweist sr 
resence of the loved one Looking back—Rtickblick 7 T } as Wirthsbads 
aughing and weeping Jack-a-Lantern—Irrlicht > 
argaret’s prayer Rest— Rast 


e doorways | will wander 4 drean f Spring—Frihling ) “rr 


reader 


I 
I 
Suleika's s 
P 
I 
\ 


I kle traunu 


I : " Loneliness —Einsamkeit. I . Mr. Gr 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMitTep. 
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eee 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 
For CHORAL ann OPERATIC SOCIETIES. 


Press Notices of the first Stage Presentation of the ~ Peasant” and “ Collee 
Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, March, 192 


- >. 





’ Cantatas, 


1 for stage presentation as well as for choral 
of the lovely lod 


production mad 


ES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. SOLOS FROM T 
Lyric COLLECTION, ACRED AN 


~ 


. f la, I. Price Is, Od. eacl 
DANCE MOVEMENTS FROM BACH. 
Suites selected from the French, English, and Orchestral Suites. 


» Solo, 2s. Orchestral Parts, Complete, 5s. Separate Parts, 1 


PATERSON SONS ‘iv 
\SGONM >, BUCHANAN STREET. — LONDON : 95, WiMPOLE STREET, W.1. 








HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. 





THE 
ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
HARVEY GRACE 


Cloth, gilt, xviii, + 319 pages. 
WITH OVER TWO HUNDRED MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price 





Nine Shillings net. 





Extracts from Mr. Ernest NEwMAn’s Introduction. 
“This is, I think, the first systematic and comprehensive English book on the Organ works of Bach.” 


“The prime value of Mr. Harvey Grace’s book is that it appeals both to the organist and to the eager 
reader of organ works, . . .” 


“Tt impresses the non-organist as the work of a man who sees his Bach in relation to all other music, 
ancient and modern, . . .” 


his is the book of a worshipper, but not of a blind worshipper. 


lapses inspires confidence in his judgment as a whole. 
© connected a picture of Bach as an organ composer.” 


student of musical technique, no less than 
Mr. Grace’s book.” 


Mr. Grace’s frankness towards 
No other book with which I am acquainted 


the student of Bach, will learn a good deal from 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


FDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATIO\ 


BY 
HENRY COWARD. 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
Published a Net Book. Price, 








THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT? 
OF PLAINSONG 
FRANCIS BURGESS. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE 


Interpretation of the Music of the 17th & 18th Centune 


AS REVEALED BY CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 


hed as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


APPENDIX 
CONTAINING TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PIECES. 


Price Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE 


SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN. 
Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 


JAMES E. MATTHEW. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Ten Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE THEORY OF HARMONY 


An Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Harmony, with an examination of the chief systems of Harmony from 
Rameau to the present day. 


MATTHEW SHIRLAW 


Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
(Lecturer in Music, University of Edinburgh, &c.) 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


BY 
HARVEY GRACE. 
With an Introduction by ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Published as a Net Book, Price, Cloth, Nine Shillings net. 


. Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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NOVELLO'’S 


| PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


r , , , , , > ” , , a 
rT0\ Vumbers, €ach 18, Od.., € rcept Nos. 26, 27, @na 26; OT, Cloth | olumes, each Os. 
. 








VOLUME I. VOLUME IX. 
1.—BACHI [Twenty pieces from Petits Préludes,| Nos, 27 and 28.—MOSCHELES, I. ‘Domestic Life.” 
Suites A ses Partita Nos. 1 to 3, &c. Twelve Characteristic Duets, Two Books, each, 3s. 


: aes «tome Sateen Aaiiiebins 
Yo. 2. —BAC Iw I ! uit Anglaises, VOLUME X. 


Suites | ses. Partita Nos. + and 5, &c. . . eee ° , . 
So = BA! Twenty Pieces from Petits Préludes, | N° 29.—KJER| LF, HALFDAN, Nine Pieces. Op. 4, 
C ' Suites Anglaises Nos. 1 to3; Op. 12, Nos. 1 to 6 


, aca a No. 30.—KJERULF, HALFDAN, Ten Pieces. Op. 24, 
ENT VOLUME II, Nos. 1 to4; Op 27, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 28, Nos. 1 





Y, 4—HANDEI ['wenty-four Pieces from Suites to 4. 
to 7, Sonatas, ** Harmonious Blacksmith,” &c. No. 31.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. Op. 28, Nos. 5 and 
3—HANDEL. Twenty-four Pieces from Suites 6; Op. 29; and Twenty Songs arranged. 
Sto 12 $. ‘ ; ; : 7" 
-HAN I Pwenty-four Pi ; from Suites aaa " VOL ME xf. , 
: ter Music, &c. Nos. 32, 33, and 34. The National Dance Music of Scotland, 
‘ . \rranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander Mackenzie ; 
VOLUME III. with additions by his son, A. C. Mackenzie. 
—MA IES. Fifteen Pic uding Mendels VOLUME XII. 


March, Rakoczy March, Bridal March)... PN. — : 
No, 35.—MACKENZIE, A. C. Eight Pieces. Op. 13, 


UNE Xo. 8 x AR ES. ") te . Phncos indine Mever- " Nos. I to5; Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3. 


, including . “CEN VIE : ’ ) , 
March, Cornelius March, Pilgrims 36. —M ACKENZIE, A. C. Nine Pieces. Op. 20, 


Mas Nos. 1 to6; Op. 23, Nos, 1 to 3. 
TT" rc Fj I = iding Mendels No. 37.—MACKENZIE, A. C. Six Sor gs. Transcribed 
x March, Mat ‘‘ Tannhiauser,” &c. for the Pianoforte by Giuseppe Buonamici. 


VOLUD V ; ; 
{ j cred No. 38.—ALTSCHUL, RUDOLF. Fifty Hungarian 
Vom OTTES, MINUETS, Ere. Sixteen Pieces, National Song 
s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, ee ee : —— 
t, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. VOLUME XIV. 
\VOTTES, MINUETS, Erc. Sixteen Pieces, No. 41.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. Twenty-one Pieces. 
s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, Op. 2, Nos. 1 to 14; Op. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6; 
Bourree, & Op. 6; Op. 15, Nos. 1 and 2. 
2—GA "TES, MINUETS, Erc. Sixteen Pieces, | No. 42—LIADOFF, ANATOLE, Seven Pieces. Op. 4. 
W. Macfarren’s 2nd Gavotte, Benedict’s Nos. 1 to4; Op. 7, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 11. 
\\)) te, Mozart’s Minuet, Xc. No. 43.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE, Ten Pieces. Op. 8; 
IME V Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 10, Nos, 1, 2, and 3; 
4 VOLUME V. » 9, Ne é 2; Op. 10, » 2 : 
No. 13.—¥ LLERNAUrE, "4 includ — 
M Hongpeien, Sch J Gilg iam VOLUME XV. 
WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including | No. 44.—CUI, CESAR. Thirteen Pieces. Op. 20, N 
‘La le,” ‘* Mazeppa Galop,” &c. 1 to 12; Op. 21, No, 3. 
Ne. 15.—WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including | No. 45.—CUI, CESAR. Eleven Pieces. Op. 21, No. 4; 
ttes,” “* Feu Follet,” &c. Op. 22, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; Op. 31, No. 2; Op. 39, 


S 


Z 


S ( 
Nos. 1 to 6. 
nt . 46.—CUI, CESAR. Seven Pieces. Op. 22, No. 4; 
ands), Op. 29, No. 1; Op. 30, No. 1; Op. 35, Nos. 1 and 
VOLUME VI. 2; Op. 40, Nos. 2 and 4, 
y Y N Sane INDLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including VOLUME XVI. 
r ring ‘ le ™ Th 1g 4 shorus . @ — . — . . 
\ ng Rivulet,” The Pilgrims’ Chorus). 47 SCHUBERT, FRANZ. _ Four Impromptus. 


om N 


7 


SCHWEIZER, OTTO, Eight Scottish Airs 


OT, a ton 
—-SPINDLER, FRIT a ee ee Op. W. 
‘Lj DLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including| 4. 43 SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Four Impromptus. 
or sitlon, Le Carillon, Ihe Evening Star Op. 142 
innhauser”), &c : a ' 
No. 19.—SPIND » Epprr on ' : No. 49.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Moments Musicals. 
7. PINDLI Ry FRITZ. T en | leces, including (Op. 94), and Adagio and Rondo (Op. 145). 
Ondes,” Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song, . \ LUMI XVII 
TOLUME XVIL. 


Flying D tchman”), &c. 
vi )LUME VIL No. Se ne aaron Three Sets of Variations, 
GOI ‘Dp KY a os Andante, an avierstuck. 
cones HERMANN. Five Compositions. {no 51.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Adagio, Allegretto, 
Ol ! TZ, HERMANN. Four Compositions, und March in E major, &c . F 
=O ~—< oie ‘ a ‘ Mz , major, &c. 
oe See ae Se No, 52.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Five Klavierstiicke and 
| VOLUME VIII. Two Scherzi. 
- . 23.—RHI INBER¢ sER,JOSEF. Seven Compositions, VOLUME XVIII. 
“RHEINBERGER, JOSEF, Eleven Composi-| xo, 53, HOFMANN, H. ‘The Trumpeter of Sikkingen” 
5 _R sania aii a a " a (Op. 52) and Two Valses Caprices (Op. 2). 
Xs. 25—RHEINBERGER,JOSEF, Seven Compositions. | yo, 54.—HOFMANN, H. “ Italian Love Tale” (Op. 19) 
No, 26 —TOURS, BETRHOLD. Juvenile Album, and Five other Pieces. 
Eight Characteristic Pieces (Duets), 3s. No. 55.—HOFMANN, H. Fourteen Pieces. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
i a | ryywrrs ~ rr rm 
SCOTTISH KELTIC 
FOR CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 


JOHN FOULDS 


By 


SONGS 


Op 
rhiv al ! Mr. J ! 
K ul | 1 ° . 
t 1 t ts tt ‘ 1 vs \ 
t W t 
rion | 
PUBLISHED SEPARATE 
riTLi 
VEST HIGHLAND BOAT SON¢ 
No RO’? CHAILLEAN (Colin’s Cattle Soo44 4d 
OUINDRY BAY (Song at Sundown 45 4d.- 
No. 4. OIME ; 
JOHN HIELANDMAN 
OF ALL MUsI DEALERS — 
W. PAXTON & Co., Ltp., 22, Hicu Street, New OxrorD STREET, I ON, W.C.1 
1 F ent at ha!f-price, post free, to bona-fide Choirmasters and Condi : (on 
nd for complete Choral and Vocal Catalogue, C, 20/, 











FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZES 


1. VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 


to 


VALSE RUSTIQUE. 4. VALSE MAURESOQUE. 


COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


(Op. 22). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, FouR SHILLINGS; SEPARATELY, 2s. 3d. EACH. 
V s. d. s. d 
lolin and Pianoforte complete 4 6 Full Score (Full Orchestra)... a i ae 
Violin and Pianoforte separately, each 2 3 | Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 
i ‘ 5 ; Ouintets at 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra ... 9 0 Arrangements, as Quintets, for Pianoforte and 
, Strings, each Number on — on «=m § @ 
Wind Parts for Small Orchestra... ia —— a ; 
Separate String Parts, 8d. each, 
Ditto, for Full Orchestra... ia sa .« I7 5 | Military Band Arrangement int io ww He 
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THE MONTHS 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 


CONTENTS 
BooK 
Butterflies. 


Mid-day Reverie. 


Harvest Hymn. 


1K 4. 
Evening 
Process 
DECEMBER, Christmas Morn, 


ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 


S Wind Parts, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimMiren. 


MARIO. CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO | 
SHAKESPEARE SONGS 


t 


each 3s. net. 
Vou. V. 
AUTOLYCU S—from “ A Winter's Tale.” 
THE WILLOW—from ‘“ Othello.” 
ROUNDEL—from “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


Vou. VI. 
APEMANTUS'S GRACE—from ‘“ Timon of Athens.” 
ARISE !—from “ Cymbeline.” 

THE SOLDIER DRINKS—from “ Othello.” 
dinarv s s which the first four volumes of these settings of various lyrics from Shakespeare’ 
trance, will doubtless ensure these new sets an immediate and equal 
no less interesting and beautiful than the earlier examples, to which in fact they 

only is Mario Castelnuovo’s treatment of the English verse irrept 

t for an Italian composer to perform, but he is obviously a keen 
merely as the beautiful songs they are, be 


if appe 
rt 


t content with treating these lyrics 
of the atmosphe 


th 


stance, is charged with the 


the fantastic comedy of the final scene. 
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